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FAA  HOLDING  PATTERN 

Air  system  upgrade  off  course  by  $15B 
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BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


It  was  big  game 
^  day  in  Dallas  last 
'  Oct.  14.  The  Dal- 
las-Fort  Worth 
Airport  was  ex- 
p)ecting  heavy 
traffic  as  fans 
came  pouring  in  for  the  football 
contest  between  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Texas  and  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

In  fact,  airport  officials  were 
so  worried  traffic  might  swamp 
the  air  traffic  control  comput¬ 
ers  that  a  software  technician 
was  on  hand  —  just  in  case  — 
with  a  patch  to  take  noncritical 
applications  off-line. 

The  officials’  fears  were 
warranted.  The  sky  was  full  of 


conunercial  and  private  planes, 
and  the  CPUs  were  over¬ 
loaded;  when  the  software 
patch  was  applied,  the  control¬ 
lers’  screens  froze  for  19  min¬ 
utes. 

During  that  time,  more  than 
100  airplanes  were  near  the 
airport,  and  air  traffic  control¬ 
lers  reported  that  “a  bunch” 
came  closer  to  each  other  than 
is  deemed  safe.  What  prevent¬ 
ed  a  disaster?  Only  good  weath¬ 
er  and  high  visibility,  control¬ 
lers  said. 

Despite  the  1981  approval 
of  a  comprehensive  multi- 
billion-dollar  plan  to  upgrade  its 
computers  to  handle  a  steadily 


Fly  by  wire 

Airbus  crash  highlights  in¬ 
air  systems.  Page  107. 


increasing  number  of  flights, 
such  as  those  at  Dallas-Fort 
Worth,  the  systems  needed  to 
handle  congested  air  traffic  are 
not  in  place  —  a  result,  critics 
said,  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration’s  lack  of  con¬ 
tract  management  skills  and  its 
resistance  to  hiring  a  primary 
contractor. 

The  FAA,  abetted  by  slack 
congressional  oversight,  is  far 
behind  in  its  own  schedule  to 
modernize  the  nation’s  air  traf¬ 
fic  control  system  and  $15  bil¬ 
lion  over  the  original  budget. 
Of  12  ‘‘major  systems  acquisi¬ 
tions”  included  in  the  modern¬ 
ization  plan,  only  one  has  been 
implemented  —  and  that  in¬ 
volved  mainframe  computers 
superseded  by  next-generation 
technology  a  year  before  the 
first  CPU  was  deployed. 

Continued  on  page  106 


Tracking  progress 

GAO  last  year  pegged  National 
Airspace  System  cost  overruns 
at  60%  above  1987  estimates, 
and  the  total  continues  to  climb 
(In  billions) 

•  FAA’s  1987  estimated  $15.82 
NAS  plan  cost 

Cost  additions 


•  Approved  engineering 
.  charges  to  existing 
projects 

$0.01 

•  Pending  engineering 
changes  to  existing 
projects 

$0.48 

•  Risk  reserved  for 
understated  costs  of 
existing  projects 

$1.00 

•  Additional  ATC 
modernization  costs 

$7.57 

Total 

$24.88 

Source:  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
CW  Chart:  John  York 
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1-2-370:  Lotus  to  finally  land  on  host 

Enterprise  strategy  will  position  mainframes  as  spreadsheet  servers 
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Executive  information 

systems  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand,  but  justifying  the 
cost  is  no  easy  task. 

Page  14. 
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NEW  YORK  —  1-2-3/M,  the 
version  of  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  popular  desktop  spread¬ 
sheet  for  IBM  mainframes,  will 
finally  make  its  long-overdue  de¬ 
but  at  a  joint  press  conference 
tomorrow  —  almost  three  years 
after  its  initial  unveiling. 

In  an  interview  last  week, 
Frank  King,  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Lotus’  Software  Prod¬ 
ucts  Group,  said  Lotus  was  not 
building  a  mainframe  spread¬ 
sheet  per  se.  ‘‘We  are  providing 
an  enterprisewide  spreadsheet 
model  that  will  become  the  hub 
of  the  corporation,”  he  said. 
‘‘It’s  a  way  of  reintegrating  what 
information  systems  is  good  at 
with  what  personal  computers 
are  good  at.”  Shipment  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Peter  Murphy,  a  second  vice- 


president  of  data  processing  at 
The  Travelers  Corp.  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  would  not  go  quite 
that  far.  ‘‘We’ll  take  a  serious 
look  at  it,”  he  said,  adding  that 
Travelers  will  likely  find  only  a 
few  uses  (mostly  consolidation) 


BY  CHARLES  VON  SIMSON 
and  CLINTON  WILDER 
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Many  information  systems  exec¬ 
utives  may  have  never  heard  of 
the  Software  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  but  some  are 
getting  a  not-so-pleas- 
ant  introduction. 

The  Washington, 
D.C.-based  associa¬ 
tion,  which  repre¬ 
sents  some  500  per¬ 
sonal  computer  soft¬ 
ware  publishers  —  from  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  to  small  applications 
vendors  —  is  aggressively  ramp¬ 
ing  up  its  software  piracy  en¬ 
forcement  efforts.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  acknowledged  last  week 


for  a  very  large  spreadsheet. 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  in 
New  York  was  less  enthusiastic. 
Currently  a  desktop  user  of  1-2- 
3,  it  has  no  interest  in  a  host 
version,  a  spokeswoman  said. 
Continued  on  page  109 


that  it  is  sending  letters  to  chief 
executive  officers  of  targeted 
corporations  —  bypassing  IS 
managers  —  telling  them  that 
they  are  believed  to  have  unau¬ 
thorized  copies  of  PC  programs 
in  violation  of  software  copyright 
laws. 

The  SPA  contends 
that  as  many  as  50% 
of  all  PC  software 
programs  in  the  U.S. 
are  unauthorized,  and 
some  IS  managers 
agreed  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  widespread.  ‘‘Sure,  we 
have  unauthorized  software  cop¬ 
ied  within  the  company,” 
said  one  PC  manager  at  a  San 
Francisco-based  Fortune  500 
Continued  on  page  108. 


‘Open  your  door  or  weTl  sue,’ 
says  software  piracy  patrol 


Grim  outlook 
^ips  DEC 
in  profit  vise 

BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  Bad  news  came  in 
triplicate  last  week  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corp. 

A  flurry  of  news  reports  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  possibility  of  DEC’s 
first-ever  fiscal  quarterly  loss, 
rumors  of  shipping  delays  for  the 
VAX  9000  mainframe  and  talk  of 
employee  cutbacks. 

Yet  when  a  group  of  DEC’s 
largest  customers  —  all  chief  in¬ 
formation  officers  at  major  com¬ 
panies  —  gathered  in  Boston  for 
a  high-level  meeting  with  DEC 
President  Kenneth  H.  Olsen  and 
his  senior  vice-presidents  last 
week,  the  atmosphere  was  posi¬ 
tively  upbeat. 

Nary  a  word  was  heard  about 
shipping  delays  or  bugs  in  the 
long-awaited  VAX  mainframe, 
said  one  CIO  who  attended  the 
meeting. 

‘‘We’re  expecting  a  VAX 
9000  to  be  delivered  this  fall,” 
said  William  Anderson,  CIO  of 
Prudential-Bache  Securities  in 
New  York.  ‘‘I  would  think  they 
Continued  on  page  4 
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RONGOLDFARB 
PRATT  &  WHITNEY 

On  his  policy  of  cutting  the 
neckties  of  employees  using  pi¬ 
rated  software.  See  story  page  1. 
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UPDATE 


pple  Computer 
Chairman  John 
Sculley  is  de¬ 
fending  payments  of  up  to 
$50,000  to  executives  who  are 
losing  their  company  cars,  saying 
the  payment  “does  not  match 
the  actual  cost  of  a  relatively  new 
executive  automobile.”  Makes 
you  wonder  what  kind  of  Euro- 
luxuiy  boat  is  considered  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  automobile  by  Apple’s 
elite.  It  also  raises  the  issue  of 
just  how  much  farther  the  fam¬ 
ous  Apple  spirit  can  reach  in  a 
company  demoralized  by  such 
tales  of  high-level  excess.  May¬ 
be  what’s  needed  is  a  little  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  —  more  along  the 
lines  of  a  tiger  than  a  Jaguar. 


Bill  O’Conndl 

Netmrks  form  the  backbone  of  IS 
fora  medical  complex.  Page41. 


Elven  Riley  at 
Manufactu¬ 
rers  Hanover 
marries 
technology 
to  cross-func¬ 
tional  busi¬ 
ness  strategy. 
Page  53. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  The  FAA^s  computer  modernization 
plan  is  $15  billion  over  budget  and  four 
years  behind  schedule,  raising  concerns  over 
air-traffic  safety.  A  House  panel  begins  hear¬ 
ings  this  week  on  the  plan’s  progress  and  ad¬ 
ditional  FAA  funding  requests.  The  in¬ 
creased  computerization  of  airplane  cockpits 
has  been  controversial.  Some  air  disasters, 
including  an  Indian  Airlines  crash  earlier  this 
month,  may  have  been  caused  by  problems 
with  automated  guidance  systems.  See  sto¬ 
ries  pages  1, 106  and  107. 

■  Doing  more  for  less  is  the  watchword 
for  many  IS  executives,  who  are  finding  that 
outsourcing  isn’t  the  only  way  to  stretch  dol¬ 
lars.  Some  IS  organizations  find  a  significant 
cost  advantage  in  using  commercial  software 
instead  of  home-built  systems,  but  there  are 
trade-offs  involved.  When  deciding  whether 
to  buy  or  lease  hardware,  more  companies 
are  demanding  that  leasing  firms  show  them 
proof  of  financial  advantage.  Decentraliza¬ 
tion  has  often  been  implemented  as  part  of  a 
drive  to  save  money,  but  there  can  be  added 
costs  that  don’t  become  apparent  until  after 
the  fact.  Page  63. 

■  The  ESA  operating  sys¬ 
tem  is  no  IBM  silver  bullet 
against  plug-compatible  com¬ 
petitors.  Amdahl  Corp.  and 
Hitachi  Data  Systems  cus¬ 
tomers  report  that  there  have 
been  few  problems  in  install¬ 
ing  and  running  ESA  on  then- 
machines.  Page  4. 

■  Without  high-level 
sponsorship,  executive  in¬ 
formation  systems  projects 
are  probably  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure.  The  growth  of  EIS  as  a 
competitive  business  weapon 
will  be  hindered  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  measuring  the  im¬ 
provement  of  business  deci¬ 
sions  enabled  by  the  systems. 

Page  14. 

■  A  major  personal  com¬ 
puter  software  trade  or¬ 
ganization  has  adopted 
hardball  tactics  against  corpo¬ 
rate  users  of  unauthori^ 
copies  of  software  programs. 

The  Software  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  mailed  letters  to 
some  30  suspect  corpora¬ 
tions,  demanding  to  audit 
their  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware  usage  or  risk  a  lawsuit. 

More  letters  wiU  be  on  the 
way.  Page  1 . 

■  DEC  customers  aren’t 
worried  about  possible  ship¬ 
ment  delays  of  the  main- 
frame-class  VAX  9000.  How¬ 
ever,  DEC  stockholders  are 
very  apprehensive  about  the 
possibility  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  first-ever  loss  in  this 
quarter  —  and  DEC  employ¬ 
ees  appear  to  have  plenty  of 
reason  to  fear  further  work¬ 


force  cutbacks.  Page  1 . 

■  The  mainframe  version 
of  Lotus  1-2-3  debuts  this 
week,  almost  three  years  af¬ 
ter  its  initial  announcement. 
Lotus  is  pitching  the  software 
as  a  corporatewide  spread¬ 
sheet  standard.  Early  users 
include  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  Page  1.  Also  this  week, 
HP  unveils  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  its  laser  printers.  La¬ 
serJet  III  promises  more 
speed,  more  fonts,  higher  res¬ 
olution  and  Macintosh  com¬ 
patibility.  Page  7. 

■  On-site  this  week:  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  is  bullish  on  SQL 
connections  to  DB2.  Some 
250  Merrill  investment  bank¬ 
ers,  currently  using  Irma 
board  links  to  disparate  main¬ 
frame  databases,  are  moving 
to  SQL  with  Microsoft  Wm- 
dows  as  the  interface.  Page 
37.  The  country  club  and 
health-spa  life  is  serious  busi¬ 
ness  at  Dallas-based  Financial 
Management  Corp.,  which 
handles  information  for  some 
185  leisure  clubs  affiliated 
with  Club  Corporation  Inter¬ 
national.  FMC  uses  Comput¬ 
er  Associates’  Datacom/DB, 
running  on  an  IBM  4381  host, 
to  house  data  culled  from  165 
IBM  System/36  minicomput¬ 
ers.  Page  31.  The  Harvard 
Medical  School  operates  on  a 
$2  million  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work,  linking  22  campus 
buildings  to  HP  and  DEC  min¬ 
is.  Jim  Fitchett,  the  venerable 
school’s  first  IS  director,  is 
also  implementing  ISDN. 
Page  41. 
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Systems  software  for  MVS  data  centers: 


Enter  the  world  of 
total  production  control, 

total  support. 


Computer  Associates  presents  CA-UNIPACK’"/APC, 
the  only  production  control  software  system  to  offer 
real  solutions  that  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
unattended  operations. 

CA-UNIPACK/APO-AirrOMATED  PRODUCTION  CONTROL 

Consisting  of:  CA-SCHEDULER'^  or  CA-7'“,  CA-1 1 
CA-OPERA'",  CA-APCCXX:'“,  CA-JCLCHECK'“ , 
CA-DISPATCH~  and  CA-RAPS®. 

Unattended  operations  is  now  a  reality  because 
CA-UNIPACK/APC  provides  automation  for  the  entire 
production  operation.  Automating:  workload  plan¬ 
ning  and  scheduling,  production  JCL  set  up  and 
validation,  realtime  monitoring  and  problem  identifi¬ 
cation,  restart  and  recovery,  console  activity 
management  and  report  distribution. 


As  an  advanced,  integrated  production  control 
system,  CA-UNIPACK/APC  creates  a  synergy  that 
results  in  startling  productivity  gains  including  im¬ 
proved  workload  throughput,  system  availability 
and  end-user  service  levels. 

Only  Computer  Associates  has  the  products  and 
expertise  to  provide  MVS  data  centers  with  such  a 
cost-effective,  total  solution. 

And  only  Computer  Associates  offers 
CA-UNISERVICE®/II,  a  secure  link  between  your 
mainframe  and  CA's  Customer  Service  System  24 
hours  a  day.  You  get  online  access  to  software  fixes, 
interactive  problem  resolution,  plus  product  tutorials 
and  more! 

Call  Dana  Williams  today:  800-645-3003 


i 

I 

I 


•  World’s  leading  independent  software  company. 

•  Broad  range  of  integrated  business  and  data  processing 
software  for  mainframe,  mid-range  and  micro  computers. 

Software  superior  by  design.  •  Worldwide  service  and  support  network  of  more  than  100  offices. 

Resource  &  Operations  Management  •  Financial  •  Banking  •  Graphics  •  Spreadsheets  •  Project  Management 
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DEC 

FROM  PAGE  1 

would  have  mentioned  it  if  there 
was  a  problem.” 

Another  large  commercial 
customer  also  expressed  opti¬ 
mism  that  his  DEC  mainframe 
would  be  delivered  this  summer. 

“We  really  think  the  program 
is  pretty  much  on  target  for  our 
application  and  environment,” 
said  Michael  Guider,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  network  services  at  Litel 
Telecommunications  Corp.  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  “We’re  well 
aware  that  any  brand-new  sys¬ 
tem  will  have  its  time  to  settle  in 
before  it’s  put  into  production 
service.” 

Litel,  which  will  expand  its 
Vaxcluster  system  and  use  the 
VAX  9000  for  billing  and  order 
processing,  wiU  have  one  of  first 
fully  loaded  applications  for  the 
mainframe,  Guider  noted.  The 
firm  provides  long-distance 
phone  services  to  customers  in 
several  midwestern  states. 

Wall  Street  analysts  have 
been  predicting  a  $1.8  billion 
boost  to  DEC’S  bottom  line  once 
the  mainframes  begin  shipping  in 
volume,  but  rumors  of  delay 
have  undermined  their  confi¬ 
dence.  “A  lot  of  analysts  are  con¬ 
cerned  DEC  may  actually  report 
a  loss,”  said  Robert  Herwick,  an 
analyst  at  Hambrecht  &  Quist, 
Inc.  in  New  York.  “The  company 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


At  least  two  customers  of  IBM 
plug-compatible  mainframe 
(PCM)  vendors  recently  in¬ 
stalled  IBM’s  premier  operating 
system,  MVS/ESA,  and  are  re¬ 
porting  no  major  problems. 

If  nothing  else,  these  users 
prove  that  the  so-called  IBM  sil¬ 
ver  bullet  theory  is  wrong  — 
again. 

In  the  mainframe  world, 
there  has  long  been  talk  that 
IBM  would  one  day  fire  a  silver 
bullet  at  its  competition  in  the 
form  of  a  new  operating  system 
so  complex  and  so  tied  into  its 
own  hardware  that  the  PCMs 
would  not  be  able  to  support  it. 

Recently,  however,  both  Am¬ 
dahl  Corp.  and  Hitachi  Data  Sys¬ 
tems,  the  two  major  PCMs, 
claimed  to  have  several  custom¬ 
ers  who  run  ESA. 

A  Hitachi  spokesman  said 
that  the  ESA  compatibility  proj¬ 
ect  took  about  12  months,  and 
the  company  considered  it  about 
half  as  difficult  as  the  MVS/XA 
compatibility  project.  It  took  Hi¬ 
tachi  approximately  18  months 
to  achieve  XA  compatibility,  the 
spokesman  said. 

An  Amdahl  spokeswoman 


frankly  doesn’t  deny  the  possibil¬ 
ity.” 

Company  spokesmen  and 
computer  industry  analysts, 
however,  downplayed  rumors 
about  delays  of  the  VAX  9000, 
saying  the  bugs  were  typical  of  a 
complex  new  system.  DEC’s 
sales  goal  is  to  ship  150  of  the 
mainframes  this  year  and  anoth¬ 
er  1,300  in  1991. 

“Routine  debugging  is  going 
on,  but  I  don’t  believe  it’s  any¬ 
thing  more  than  that,”  said  Pe¬ 
ter  Schay,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“A  slip  of  even  four  or  five  weeks 
would  be  normal.” 

Several  customers  have  been 
visiting  the  Marlboro,  Mass.,  fa¬ 
cility  to  run  their  software  on  the 
big  VAX,  but  the  lack  of  beta- 
test  sites  is  raising  concerns 
among  the  analysts. 

A  high-end  system  “has  a  lot 
of  things  you  want  to  check  out 
in  the  field,”  Herwick  said.  DEC 
spokesman  Mark  Steinkrauss 
played  down  the  importance  of 
beta  testing,  however.  “This 
whole  notion  of  putting  the  ma¬ 
chine  outside  the  company  for 
testing  is  becoming  passe  with 
the  use  of  simulation,”  he  said. 

Terry  Shannon,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  machine  is  on  schedule 
despite  reported  problems  with 
the  mainframe’s  vector  process¬ 
ing  facility.  A  vector  processor  is 


said  the  company  does  not  dis¬ 
cuss  such  projects. 

However,  both  kept  their 
commitments  to  offer  this  sup¬ 
port  by  the  end  of  1989  and  have 
been  moving  customers  to  ESA 
over  the  last  few  months. 


Hydro  Quebec  in  Montreal, 
which  has  been  riuining  ESA  in 
test  mode  on  a  Hitachi  main¬ 
frame,  recently  had  a  delay  in  its 
ESA  conversion  schedule  be¬ 
cause  of  problems  with  ESA  on 
IBM  hardware,  according  to 
Claude  Sylvestre,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services,  ESA  testing 


an  add-on  device  that  boosts 
computational  speed  for  scientif¬ 
ic  and  technical  applications. 

Peter  Ross,  product  manager 
for  the  VAX  9000,  said  he  sees 
“no  major  shift”  in  DEC’s  ability 
to  ship  vector  processors  with 
the  entry-level  Model  210s  this 
summer.  “There  might  be  some 
delay,”  he  said,  “but  it  depends 
on  manufacturing  volume.” 

DEC  also  confirmed  last  week 
that  internal  cost-cutting  mea¬ 
sures  are  ramping  up.  Schay  said 
the  “primary  can^dates”  for 
cuts  are  the  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ation  and  headquarters  staff  po¬ 
sitions. 


on  the  Hitachi  mainframe  has 
gone  smoothly,  added  Jean  Ma¬ 
rie  Dupre,  chief  of  service. 

Hydro  Quebec,  the  major  pro¬ 
vider  of  electricity  to  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  began 
an  ESA  conversion  for  both  its 
IBM  3090  Model  600S  and  Hita¬ 
chi  EX/ 100  last  year. 

It  is  standard  procedure  at 
Hydro  to  wait  until  the  IBM  op¬ 
erating  system  is  available  for 
both  IBM  and  PCM  hardware 
and  then  move  both  at  the  same 


time,  Sylvestre  said. 

“All  the  tests  are  done,  and  no 
problems  have  been  detected,” 
Dupre  said  in  an  interview  last 
month.  “We  have  the  green  light 
to  go  [into]  production  with  the 
IBM  system  in  the  first  weekend 
in  February  and  in  the  second 
weekend,  we’ll  go  with  the  Hita- 


The  company  is  already  shift¬ 
ing  corporate  positions  to  reve¬ 
nue-generating  field  service, 
hoping  to  slim  down  overhead 
expenses  for  its  125,900  em¬ 
ployees  worldwide,  Steinkrauss 
said. 

Other  alternatives  include 
budget  cutbacks  for  the  second 
time  this  fiscal  year,  consolidat¬ 
ing  facilities,  offering  voluntary 
severance  packages  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees  and  even 
trimming  back  on  research  and 
development. 

“Everything  is  under  scruti¬ 
ny,”  Steinkrauss  said.  “Nothing 
is  untouchable.” 


chi  machine.” 

However,  that  schedule  was 
interrupted  earlier  this  month 
when  a  glitch  occurred  during 
the  production-mode  switch  on 
the  3090.  According  to  Michel 
Lecuyer,  a  technical  adviser,  the 
problem  seemed  to  be  associated 
with  the  catalog  address  space 
under  ESA.  Until  it  is  resolved. 
Hydro  will  delay  moving  the  Hi¬ 
tachi  to  production  mode,  but 
Lecuyer  said  it  should  be  fixed  by 
month’s  end. 

Easy  ESA 

US  West  Communications,  an 
Amdahl  user  site,  reported  no 
problems  with  its  ESA  conver¬ 
sion.  Its  Omaha  data  center  has 
been  in  ESA  production  mode 
since  December  1989. 

The  data  center,  which  nms 
an  IBM-Amdahl  mix  of  main¬ 
frames,  also  tried  to  convert 
both  hardware  platforms  at  the 
same  time.  According  to  Mike 
Huggenberger,  manager  of  sys¬ 
tem  control  programs,  “you 
couldn’t  really  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence”  between  the  IBM  and  Am¬ 
dahl  upgrade  to  ESA. 

Huggenberger  said  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  moved  to  ESA 
earlier  in  1989  but  instead  wait¬ 
ed  for  Amdahl. 

“It  took  them  roughly  16 
months  to  provide  us  with  com¬ 
patible  hardware,”  he  said. 
“That  was  a  bit  of  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  hurt 
us  from  a  data  processing  stand¬ 
point.” 
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DEC  makeover 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.  is  expected  to  reveal  a  major  update  of 
the  VMS  operating  system  and  a  new  version  of  its  RDB  rela¬ 
tional  database  management  system  during  the  Feb.  27  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  fault-tolerant  VAX,  industry  analysts  and 
large  DEC  user  sites  said  last  week. 

VMS  5.4  is  said  to  include  features  that  support  distributed 
computing  and  transaction  processing.  Terry  Shannon,  direc¬ 
tor  of  International  Data  Corp.’s  DEC  Advisory  service,  said 
DEC  will  introduce  a  new  version  of  the  Decintact  teleprocess¬ 
ing  monitor. 

“Integrating  teleprocessing  into  the  [VMS]  operating  sys¬ 
tem  itself  is  better  than  layering  it  on  top  of  the  ()S,”  said  Phil 
Auberg,  DEC’s  manager  of  VMS  marketing,  during  a  recent 
meeting  at  DEC’s  Western  Software  Laboratory  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

JEANS.  BOZMAN 


Mainframe  challengers 
cross  ESA  finish  line 


Stalking  the  giant 

Amdahl  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems  are  working  to  stay  competitive  with 
IBM  by  proving  their  abilities  to  run  IBM's  MVS/ESA  operating  system 

Jan.  '87  Jan. '88  Jan.'89  July  '89 

Amdahl  5890,  5990  2%  7%  9%  10% 

IBM  3090  series  97%  90%  88%  87% 

Hitachi  AS/XL,  EX  1%  3%  3%  3% 

Total  estimated  1,419  2,709  3,981  4,330 

population 

Source:  Computer  Intelligence  CW  Chart:  Marie  Haines 
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good  reason, 
isands  of  companies  — 
American  Express, 
Chemical  Company, 
l^nd  97  of  the  Fortune  100 
^p>hlpanies  —  have  saved 
jmendous  amounts  of  time 
money  by  sorting  with 
Syncsort. 


SYNCSORT  3.3  VS.  DFSORT  1 1 


Task 

CPU  Time 


Supervisor 
CPU  Time 


I/Os 


m  SYNCSORT  3.3 


□  DFSORT  11 


For  over  20  years,  Syncsort 
has  been  the  Number  One 
sorting  company,  consistently 
outperforming  all  competition. 
Year  after  year,  customers  have 
given  Syncsort  the  highest  marks 
for  reliability,  efficiency,  ease  of 
installation,  ease  of  use,  technical 
support,  and  user  education. 
Working  in  partnership  with 
businesses  of  all  sizes,  Syncsort 
helps  them  get  the  fastest,  most 
efficient  sorts. 

For  increased  productivity 
and  greater  savings,  choose  the 
sorting  solution  that  the  Fortune 
100  turn  to  first... Syncsort. 
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Wang  PC  mail  plan  finds  doubt 


Study  on  VDT  link  to 
reproduction  delayed 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


The  release  of  results  from  a  ma¬ 
jor  epidemiological  study  on  vid¬ 
eo  display  terminals  (VDT)  and 
reproductive  problems  in  wom¬ 
en  has  been  delayed  imtil  Sep¬ 
tember,  Computerworld  has 
learned. 

This  is  the  second  delay  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  report,  which  had  been 
expected  next  month.  The 
NIOSH  study,  which  began  in 
1986  following  a  number  of  an¬ 
ecdotal  reports  of  miscarriages 
among  women  who  worked  with 
VDTs,  was  originally  scheduled 
for  publication  late  last  year. 

“The  delays  are  legitimate 
scientific  delays,”  said  Roger 
Tatken,  chief  of  the  information 
retrieval  section  at  NIOSH  in 
Cincinnati.  Tatken  said  NIOSH 
has  taken  longer  than  expected 
to  analyze  the  data  from  the 
study. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  grow¬ 
ing  ubiquity  of  the  VDT  in  the 
workplace  made  it  difficult  to 
find  equivalent  populations  of 
women  who  used  VDTs  and 
those  who  did  not. 

The  study  ultimately  tracked 
2,000  female  telephone  opera¬ 
tors  for  local  phone  companies  as 


BYAMYCORTESE 
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Just  one  week  after  its  forceful 
re-entry  into  the  workstation 
market,  IBM  underscored  its 
commitment  to  Unix  and  implied 
that  it  will  let  its  multiple  mid¬ 
range  systems  fight  it  out  in  the 
arena  of  customer  preference. 

Attendees  at  IBM’s  annual 
conference  for  business  partners 
said  IBM  does  not  appear  to  be 
fighting  the  tide  of  business  ap¬ 
plications  that  may  be  on  the  way 
for  the  speedy  RISC  System/ 
6000,  although  it  continues  to 
position  the  workstation  line  as  a 
science  and  engineering  tool. 

Likened  by  some  to  a  politbu- 
ro  meeting,  the  conference  is  an 
opportunity  for  attendees  to  get 
a  sense  of  the  IBM  party  line. 
This  year’s  conference,  which 
drew  over  1,000  consultants  and 
business  partners  to  Palm 
Springs,  Fla.,  marked  the  sanc¬ 
tioning  of  Unix,  according  to  at¬ 
tendees. 

“Unbc  has  joined  the  IBM 
mainstream,”  declared  Dan  Cul- 
hane,  a  consultant  at  Stamford, 


VDT  users  and  an  equal  number 
of  female  telephone  long-dis¬ 
tance  operators  “who  were  not 
using  VDTs  at  that  time,”  Tat¬ 
ken  said. 

Even  if  the  NIOSH  study  re¬ 
veals  a  statistically  significant 
correlation  between  reproduc¬ 
tive  problems  and  VDT  use,  this 
will  not  establish  a  causal  factor. 
However,  Tatken  noted  that 
there  are  already  three  leading 
hypotheses  that  could  account 
for  such  a  correlation:  psycho¬ 
logical  stress  caused  by  repeti¬ 
tive  and  boring  work  with  VDTs; 
physical  stress,  caused  by  poor 
ergonomic  design  of  VDT  work¬ 
stations;  and,  finally,  low-level, 
non-ionizing  radiation  emitted 
by  VDTs. 

Under  the  law,  NIOSH  stud¬ 
ies  are  tjT)ically  delivered  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Agency  along  with  formal  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  health  and 
safety  guidelines. 

The  NIOSH  study  focuses  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  alleged  repro¬ 
ductive  effects  of  VDTs  rather 
than  repetitive  motion  injuries, 
which  have  also  been  attributed 
to  some  kinds  of  work  with 
VDTs. 

“I  don’t  think  you’d  get  much 
quarrel  with  the  evidence  that 
poorly  designed  workstations 
can  cause  harm,”  Tatken  said. 


Conn.-based  Gartner  Group, 
Inc. 

Attendees  said  that  Unix  and 
interoperability  with  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Application  Architecture 
(SAA)  were  central  themes. 
“There  was  continual  reference 
to  SAA  and  Unix  in  same 
breath,”  Culhane  said,  adding 
that  proprietary  conventions  are 
now  talked  about  in  conjunction 
with  standards  from  the  Unix 
world. 

The  powerful  RS/6000  line 
and  IBM’s  strong  commitment 
to  it  will  attract  third  parties  that 
previously  did  not  consider  Unbc, 
analysts  said.  “For  people  that 
have  been  living  in  IBM’s  em¬ 
brace,  this  has  been  an  eye-open¬ 
er,”  said  Michael  Millie,  vice- 
president  of  Patricia  Seybold’s 
Office  Computing  Group.  “If  you 
are  an  IBM  business  partner, 
Unbc  is  now  m  your  lexicon.” 

“IBM’s  focus  on  Unix  will 
cause  us  to  pay  more  attention  to 
it,”  added  Jim  Emerson,  vice- 
president  of  technology  at  Pan- 
sophic  Systems,  Inc.,  a  longtime 
provider  of  software  for  IBM’s 
proprietary  platforms. 
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Wang  could  try  mailing  out  enve¬ 
lopes  sporting  Ed  McMahon’s 
picture.  In  lieu  of  that,  however, 
users  and  analysts  expressed 
doubt  that  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.’s  latest  stab  at  the  personal 
computer  mail-order  market  can 
succeed. 

Last  week,  Wang  began  sell¬ 
ing  a  line  of  Taiwanese-built  PCs 
under  the  brand  name  WLT  PC 
Express.  The  10  initial  boxes 
range  from  a  12-MHz  Intel  Corp. 
80286-based  unit  to  an  Intel 
80386SX  machine  incorporating 
IBM’s  Micro  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture.  Base  prices  range  from 
$l,175to  $2,225. 

Wang  estunates  that  the  mail¬ 
order  busmess  accounts  for  15% 
of  total  U.S.  PC  sales.  “That’s  a 
sizable  chunk  of  the  market,  and 
we  see  this  as  an  opportimity  to 
gain  some  incremental  PC  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Robert  Lemer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WLT  Systems, 
Inc.,  the  newly  formed  Wang  di¬ 
rect-response  company  that  will 
distribute  the  systems  in  the 
U.S. 

However,  users  who  pur¬ 
chase  PCs  through  the  mail  told 
Computerumrld  that  they  would 
hesitate  to  buy  from  Wang.  “Be¬ 
cause  of  the  [financial]  problems 
they’ve  been  having,  I  don’t 
know  if  I’d  deal  with  them,”  said 
Stuart  Denrich,  vice-president 


However,  much  of  SAA’s  air¬ 
time  was  spent  bolstering  the 
Application  System/400,  IBM’s 
proprietary  midrange  platform 
that  observers  say  is  most  likely 
to  be  hurt  by  the  RS/6000  fam¬ 
ily.  IBM  portrayed  its  AS/400 
business  as  healthy,  growing  and 
complementary  —  not  competi¬ 
tive  —  with  its  new  RISC  family, 
attendees  said.  But  according  to 
Millikm,  “a  number  of  business 
partners  were  looking  at  the  [at¬ 
tractive]  RS/6000  pricmg  and 
saymg  ‘this  is  a  no-brainer’  ”  be¬ 
cause  the  RS/6000  offers  much 
better  price/performance. 

IBM  has  adopted  an  almost 
Darwinian  philosophy  of  letting 
the  market  decide  among  its 
many  midrange  offerings,  whet¬ 
her  proprietary  or  Unbc-based. 
This  year,  the  message  from 
IBM  is  “whatever  you  want,  we 
will  give  you,”  Millikin  said. 

However,  IBM  clearly  has  its 
own  preferences.  “Whatever 
the  customer  wants,  they  will 
seU,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  they 
will  lead  with  the  RS/6000,” 
maintained  Nili  Young,  vice- 
president  of  midrange  strategies 
at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  “The  initial 
thrust  will  be  SAA  whenever 
possible.” 

“IBM  was  not  directing  the 
audience  to  one  or  another  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  Sam  Albert,  president 
of  Sam  Albert  &  Associates. 


Great  expectations 

Despite  the  allure  of  low  prices, 
direct-mail  PCs  accounted  for  a 
small  fraction  of  PC  sales  in  1989, 
according  to  market  research 

Number  of  1989  U.S.  units  purchased;  9.1M 

8.6M 

Other 

i 

▼ 

500,000 
Mail  order 

Includes  purchases  directly  from 
manufacturers  and 
third-party  companies 


Source:  International  Data  Corp. 

CW  Chart:  Marie  Haines 

of  data  processing  at  Valu  Food, 
Inc.  in  Baltimore.  “My  concern 
is,  what’s  the  longevity  of  the 
company?” 

Analysts  echoed  users’  trepi¬ 
dations.  “Given  the  financial 
woes  that  Wang  has  experi¬ 
enced,  why  would  you  buy  from 
them?”  said  Lee  Levitt,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  “It’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  an  uphill  battle  for 
them.” 

Other  users  said  they  prefer 
to  remain  loyal  to  mail-order 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
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SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  An 
agreement  to  form  a  standards 
committee  for  extending  DOS 
memory  under  multitasking  en¬ 
vironments  was  forged  last  week 
by  vendors  that  plan  to  issue  a 
working  specification  within  90 
days.  The  finalized  standard  is 
scheduled  to  ship  later  this  year. 

Ben  Williams,  vice-president 
of  Rational  Systems,  Inc.,  said 
Microsoft  Corp.  agreed  to  some 
major  technical  changes  in  its 
own  controversial  DOS  extend¬ 
er  proposal  that  will  “make  it 
reasonable  for  extended  applica¬ 
tions  to  work  in  a  Wmdows  envi¬ 
ronment.” 

Applications  incorporating 
the  new  technology,  DOS  Pro¬ 
tected  Mode  Interface  (DPMI), 
could  be  out  as  early  as  year’s 
end,  said  Williams  and  Mark 
Chestnut,  Microsoft’s  product 
manager  for  DOS. 

“Wmdows  3.0  will  not  be 
DPMI,  unless  they  hold  up  ship¬ 
ment  until  year’s  end,”  Williams 
said.  Microsoft  is  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  Windows  3.0,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  a  DPMI-com¬ 
patible  mode,  in  mid-April. 

Attendees  included  IBM,  co¬ 
hosts  Microsoft  and  Intel  Corp., 


leaders  that  have  won  their  con¬ 
fidence. 

“We’re  fairly  satisfied  with 
Dell  [Computer  Corp.],  so  we 
probably  wouldn’t  do  business 
with  Wang,”  said  George 
Thompson,  IS  supervisor  at 
Westvaco  in  Newark,  N.J. 

Some  analysts  wonder  if 
Wang  is  healthy  enough  to  pow¬ 
er  this  venture.  The  company’s 
support  resources  are  lean,  said 
Chris  Christiansen,  an  analyst  at 
The  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  West- 
port,  Conn.  Yet  Wang  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  providing  a  year  of  free 
on-site  support  for  the  WLT 
PCs. 

“It’s  questionable  how  much 
support  these  folks  will  get;  what 
the  response  time  will  be,” 
Christiansen  said.  “Who  comes 
first,  a  PC  customer  or  a 
VSIOOOO  customer?” 

Analysts  pointed  out  that 
Wang’s  microsystems  division 
tried  to  enter  the  mail-order 
market  two  years  ago,  but  the  ef¬ 
fort  failed  and  was  scuttled. 
“The  quality  of  the  [telephone 
support]  people  was  marginal, 
and  the  pricing  was  not  competi¬ 
tive,”  Christiansen  noted. 

“It  sounds  like  they’ve  put 
that  group  back  together  in  an¬ 
other  form,”  Levitt  said.  “I  think 
they’re  grasping  at  straws.” 


applications  developers  such  as 
Lotus  Development  Corp.  and 
Borland  International  and  DOS 
extender  vendors  such  as  Phar 
Lap  Software  and  Rational. 

DPMI  is  an  incompatible  up¬ 
grade  from  the  current  de  facto 
DOS  extender  standard,  Virtual 
Control  Program  Interface 
(VCPD,  which  lacks  Intel  or  Mi¬ 
crosoft  support.  VCPI’s  ac¬ 
knowledged  shortcomings  in¬ 
clude  a  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  multitasking  or  virtual  memo¬ 
ry.  Williams  said  that  if  OS/2, 
Wmdows  and  Unix  support 
DPMI,  developers  using  DPMI 
will  only  have  to  write  one  ver¬ 
sion  of  their  applications  to  run 
under  all  three. 


CORRECTIONS 

The  price  of  Microrim,  Inc.’s 
R:Base  Version  3.0  unlimited 
user  package  is  $2,695,  not 
$995,  as  was  reported  on  page 
14  of  the  Jan.  29  issue  of  Compu¬ 
terworld. 

John  J.  Davis,  the  author  of  last 
week’s  Computer  Careers  col¬ 
umn,  was  described  improperly 
at  the  end  of  the  column.  His 
New  York-based  company,  John 
J.  Davis  &  Associates,  Inc.,  is  an 
executive  search  firm. 


Unix  elevated  to  IBM 
mainstream  status 


Standards  group  formed 
for  DOS  extender  products 
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EDS  to  run  Texas  Air  systems 
in  deal  to  buy  into  System  One 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


Thanks  to  information  systems,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  car  company  has  entered 
the  airline  business. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  (EDS), 
the  IS  unit  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  last 
week  consummated  its  long-rumored  in¬ 
tention  to  run  an  airline  computer  reser¬ 
vation  system  (CRS)  by  buying  a  50% 
stake  in  Texas  Air  Corp.’s  System  One  for 
$250  million.  EDS  also  signed  its  largest- 
ever  commercial  contract,  a  $4  billion 
pact  to  take  over  the  IS  function  of  Texas 
Air’s  two  major  operating  units.  Eastern 
Airlines  and  Continental  Airlines,  for  10 
years. 

The  emergence  of  EDS  as  the  first 
non-airline  to  join  the  competitive  but  lu¬ 
crative  CRS  business  may  be  applauded 
on  Capitol  Hill.  A  pending  Republican- 
sponsored  Senate  bill  would  force  airlines 
to  divest  their  CRSs  [CW,  Oct.  23, 1989]. 
With  Texas  Air  retaining  its  half-owner- 
ship  of  System  One,  however,  the  deal 
may  fail  to  temper  the  legislative  climate. 

System  One  is  the  third-largest  CRS  in 
the  U.S.,  with  about  20%  of  the  market. 


HP  will  upscale 
laser  printer  line 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.  today  is  scheduled 
to  announce  a  new  series  of  Laseijet 
printers  to  replace  its  popular  Laseijet  II. 

Laseijet  III  will  be  less  expensive  and 
have  higher  resolution,  more  fonts  and 
faster  graphics  printing  than  its  3-year- 
old  predecessor,  according  to  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

While  the  HP  will  no  longer  sell  Laser- 
jet  II,  Laseret  IIP  and  IID  will  remain  on 
the  market. 

Laseijet  II  users  will  be  able  to  change 
over  to  a  Laseijet  III  without  changing  ap¬ 
plications.  However,  not  all  software  ven¬ 
dors  have  made  the  necessary  modifica¬ 
tions  in  their  packages  to  support 
Laseijet  III  capabilities,  according  to  a 
spokeswoman. 

The  Laseijet  III  allows  for  higher  reso¬ 
lution  by  adjusting  the  size  of  dots.  The 
new  printer  can  also  change  the  position 
of  the  dots  by  adjusting  the  length  of  time 
the  laser  hits  the  drum. 

Instead  of  requiring  a  separate  soft¬ 
ware  package  to  adjust  the  size  of  print 
within  a  document  through  bit-mapping, 
Laseijet  III  will  do  it  within  a  single  soft¬ 
ware  application.  The  new  printer  font 
sizes  reside  in  the  machine  itself. 

Also  new  to  Laseijet  III  is  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintosh  compatibility.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  HP,  a  Macintosh  version  of  La- 
serjet  III  is  scheduled  to  be  out  this 
summer. 

Laseijet  III  is  slated  for  availability 
March  1  for  $2,395,  about  $300  less  than 
Laserjet  11.  Prices  on  Laseijet  IID,  with 
dual  feeding  trays,  will  be  reduced  by 
$800  to  $3,495. 


United  Airlines’  Covia  Corp.,  creator  of 
the  second  largest  CRS,  reacted  coolly  to 
the  sale.  “We  understand  the  financial 
benefit  of  this  partnership  for  System 
One,  but  we  question  the  benefit  for  the 
travel  agency  community,”  Covia  Vice- 
President  of  Marketing  Lynne  Rosen¬ 
baum  said  in  a  statement.  She  could  not  be 
reached  for  further  comment. 

Dallas-based  EDS  will  directly  hire 
2,200  Texas  Air  IS  employees  and  ac¬ 
quire  four  data  centers:  two  supporting 


Eastern  in  Miami,  one  supporting  Conti¬ 
nental  and  System  One  in  Houston  and 
one  supporting  Continental  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Consolidation  of  those  centers  with 
other  EDS  facilities  “is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility,  but  it’s  premature  to 
speculate  at  this  point,”  said  EDS  spokes¬ 
man  Roger  Still.  “We’ll  do  what  we  need 
to  do  to  serve  the  customer  and  keep  our 
margins  up.” 

Texas  Air’s  well-publicized  financial 
woes,  including  Eastern’s  Chapter  11  fil¬ 
ing,  prompted  the  moves.  In  addition  to 
the  money  received  for  half  of  System 
One,  Texas  Air’s  $400  million  annual  pay¬ 
ment  to  EDS  for  processing  services  rep¬ 
resents  a  10%  saving  over  Texas  Air’s 
current  IS  budget,  company  spokeswom¬ 
an  Charlotte  Kirk  said. 


The  1,100  System  One  IS  employees 
in  Houston  will  continue  to  be  employed 
there  by  the  renamed  EDS/System  One 
CRS  Partnership. 

As  part  of  the  $250  million  price,  EDS 
also  acquired  sole  ownership  of  System 
One’s  Airline  Services  Division,  which 
provides  scheduling,  ticketing  and  other 
services  to  smaller  regional  airlines. 

That  division,  plus  improvements  in 
System  One’s  technology  over  the  past 
three  years,  accounted  for  the  big  gap  be¬ 
tween  EDS’s  price  and  the  $100  million 
note  that  Texas  Air  paid  Eastern  for  Sys¬ 
tem  One  in  1987,  Still  said.  Texas  Air 
Chairman  Frank  Lorenzo  was  criticized 
by  Eastern’s  striking  pilots’  union  for  get¬ 
ting  a  fire-sale  price  for  System  One  at 
that  time. 


Don’t  buy  another  3380 

another  3380  another  3380 
another  3380  another  3380 
another  3380  another  3380 
another  3380  another  3380 
another  3380  another  3380 
another  33xx  another  33xx 

until  you’ve  tried  Innovation’s 
FREE  DASD  Management 
Report  Program... FDRQUERY 

Let  FDRQUERY  Put  You  Back  in  Control  of  Your  DASD 

With  Automatic  Backup  Recovery  (ABR®):  ■  ABR  tracks  the  archived  dataset  and 

■  You  can  identify  inactive  data  and  automatically  and  immediately  recalls  the 

archive  it  in  compressed  format  to  both  data  set  when  requested  by  a  TSO  user 
disk  and  tape.  o'"  a  batch  job. 

Your  choice.  You  can  either  keep  buying  expensive  DASD 
or  put  ABR  in  control  of  your  DASD. 
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Anti-monitoring  bills  gain  support 

U.S.  Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D-Ill.)  last  week  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  bar  employers  from  conducting  secret  electronic  moni¬ 
toring  of  their  employees.  That  bill  and  similar  legislation  filed 
earlier  by  U.S.  Rep.  William  Clay  (D-Mo.)  won  the  backing  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America,  which  condemned 
monitoring  of  employees’  telephones  and  computers  as  a  disci¬ 
plinary  whip  rather  than  a  performance  improvement  tool. 


Memory  pact  finalized 

It’s  official.  EMC  Corp.  and  Storage  Technology  Corp.  signed  a 
deal  announced  earlier  this  year  that  allows  Storage  Tek  the 
exclusive  marketing  rights  to  EMC’s  memory  products  for  the 
IBM  3090  mainframe  family.  Storage  Tek  said  it  picked  up  $4 
million  worth  of  EMC  memory  at  the  signing.  The  deal  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  worth  more  than  $100  million  over  three  years. 
EMC  and  rival  Cambex  Corp.  started  a  third-party  3090  mem¬ 
ory  market  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  EMC  will  continue  to 
sell  memory  products  for  IBM’s  smaller  mainframes. 


Proprinter  prices  cut 

IBM  cut  prices  of  its  Proprinter  line  from  5%  to  28%  last  week. 
The  low-end  Proprinter  II  impact  printer  will  now  sell  for  $49 
less  than  its  previous  price  of  $575.  The  price  for  the  high-end 
Model  X24E  dropped  $40  to  $859. 


Teradata  to  acquire  Sharebase 

Database  systems  company  Teradata  Corp.  announced  plans 
for  the  friendly  takeover  of  Sharebase  Corp.,  a  vendor  of  mid¬ 
range  database  software  and  servers.  Sharebase,  formerly 
known  as  Britton  Lee,  Inc.,  was  an  early  entry  into  the  data¬ 
base  market  with  proprietary  client/server  architecture.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Teradata,  Sharebase’s  employees  would  remain,  as 
well  as  its  offices  in  Los  Gatos  and  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Bull,  Zenith  butt  heads 

A  once  friendly  deal  has  turned  bitter  between  Groupe  Bull  and 
Zenith  Electronics  Corp.,  which  are  engaging  in  a  $100  million 
dispute  over  the  purchase  price  that  Bull  paid  for  Zenith  Data 
Systems.  In  the  dispute,  which  could  go  to  an  arbiter  if  it  is  not 
resolved  within  60  days.  Bull  claims  that  Zenith  Data  Systems 
is  not  worth  the  $496.4  million  it  paid  for  the  division  late  last 
year.  Meanwhile,  Zenith  Electronics  charges  that  Bull  owes  an 
extra  $50  million,  for  a  total  of  almost  $550  million. 


Symphony  does  encore 

Symphony,  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  integrated  desktop 
package,  got  a  shot  in  the  arm  last  week  as  the  spreadsheet 
maker  rolled  out  a  series  of  new  features.  Most  notable  was 
support  for  Personics  Corp.’s  @Base  add-in  to  provide  a  Lo¬ 
tus-style  interface  to  Ashton-Tate  Corp.  Dbase  III. 


DEC  hops  buses 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  last  week  emnounced  its  intention  to 
provide  the  industry-standard  VME  bus  and  “Futurebus-plus” 
on  its  workstations  and  minicomputers.  Futurebus-plus  is  now 
under  development  by  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electron¬ 
ics  Engineers,  Inc.,  but  is  at  least  five  years  away  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Infocorp  analyst  Mike  Casey  noted  that  support  for  the 
VME  bus  allow  DEC  “to  go  directly  head-to-head  with 
some  of  the  open  platform  people  like  Sun.” 


ALR  announces  EISA  systems 

Advanced  Logic  Research,  Inc.  last  week  unveiled  three  high- 
end  personal  computers  incorporating  the  IBM  Extended  In¬ 
dustry  Standard  Architecture  bus.  The  boxes  are  based  on  a 
33-MHz  Intel  80386  chip,  a  25-MHz  80486  chip  and  a  33-MHz 
486  chip.  Each  comes  standard  with  5M  bytes  of  memory  and 
one  1.2M-byte,  5  Vi -in.  floppy  disk  drive.  Prices  range  from 
$5,795  to  $12,495. 

More  News  Shorts  on  page  1 08 


Dodge,  M&D  watchers  vague  on  future 


BYNELLMARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


WELLESLEY,  Mass.  —  Soft¬ 
ware  entrepreneur  Frank  Dodge 
won’t  be  out  of  the  game  for 
long,  he  told  Computerworld 
last  week  in  the  wake  of  his 
abrupt  exit  from  the  firm  he  co¬ 
founded  and  headed  for  31  years. 

And  when  he  returns,  the  for¬ 
mer  president  of  mainframe  soft¬ 
ware  firm  McCormack  &  Dodge, 
said  it  will  once  again  be  at  the 
helm  of  a  Massachusetts-based 
software  company. 

Which  one,  however,  is  still 
up  in  the  air.  Dodge  said  that  de¬ 
tails  would  be  forthcoming  in 
anywhere  from  several  weeks  to 
several  months.  While  another 
start-up  ranks  prominently 
among  the  options  he  will  be 
weighing,  he  said,  “I’m  really 
considering  everything.  If  some 
interesting  company  is  looking 
for  someone  to  run  it,  well . . .” 

Not  where  it’s  at 

Dodge  said  his  future  company 
will  decidedly  offer  software,  al¬ 
beit  probably  not  to  the  main¬ 
frame  market,  “which  clearly 
isn’t  where  it’s  at  anymore.” 

It  isn’t  where  ^  is  at  any¬ 
more,  either  —  a  situation  that 
“all  happened  so  quickly,  my 
head  is  still  reeling,”  Dodge  said. 

As  he  plans  his  next  firm, 
M&D  users  and  employees  con¬ 
tinue  to  ponder  the  probable  fate 
of  his  last  one.  Last  fall.  The  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  Corp.,  M&D’s  cor¬ 
porate  parent  since  1988, 


bought  M&D’s  longtime  arch-ri¬ 
val,  Atlanta-based  Management 
Science  America,  Inc.  (MSA). 
The  merger  of  the  two  into  a  di¬ 
vision  to  be  known  as  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Software  is  now  un¬ 
derway. 

“What  I’m  worried  about  in 
this  merger  is  what  will  happen 
to  M&D’s  inventory”  package, 
said  Stephen  Wallis,  manager  of 
purchasing  services  at  Lee  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  in  Fort  Myers, 


Dodge  plans  to  head  another 
software  firm 


Fla.  The  hospital  is  a  beta-test 
site  for  the  new  M&D  package, 
originally  slated  for  release  next 
month  —  a  release  date  Wallis 
now  finds  uncertain. 

Ironically,  Wallis  said,  his 
company  chose  to  go  with  M&D 
over  MSA  on  the  basis  of  prod¬ 
uct  functionality  and  sales  style. 
Eventually,  he  added,  he  might 
become  concerned  over  which 
company’s  style  will  prevail  in 
the  new  D&B  Software  division: 
“For  now,  we’re  just  trying  to 
get  the  beta  testing  done.” 

M&D  spokesman  George  Co¬ 


hen  last  week  reiterated  D&B’s 
commitment  to  maintaining  both 
companies’  product  lines,  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  an  eventual 
merged  and  co-developed  offer¬ 
ing. 

“This  isn’t  just  a  company 
line,”  Cohen  said.  “It’s  what  is 
going  to  be  done.” 

Dodge’s  sudden  departure  in 
the  wake  of  equally  confirmed 
corporate  assurances  that  both 
he  and  MSA  President  John  Im- 
lay  would  remain  with  D&B  Soft¬ 
ware  in  high,  comparably  influ¬ 
ential  executive  roles  could  lend 
a  tarnished  light  to  otherwise 
user-comforting  statements 
such  as  Cohen’s,  several  observ¬ 
ers  noted  last  week. 

However,  said  Bernard  (jold- 
stein,  senior  partner  at  Fort  Lee, 
N.J.-based  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  investment  banking  firm 
Broadview  Associates,  it  should 
not.  “Let’s  be  practical,”  he 
said.  “In  the  long  run,  a  company 
can’t  exist  as  a  two-headed  Hy¬ 
dra.  When  D&B  named  John  Im- 
lay  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
new  company,  Frank  Dodge  was 
on  a  personally  selected  exit 
path.” 

Some  M&D  employees,  skit¬ 
tish  from  the  recent  experience 
of  mass  layoffs  in  their  industry 
and  in  their  state,  fear  for  their 
jobs  and  viewed  Dodge’s  leaving 
as  the  end  of  an  era  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

“This  was  the  best  company  I 
ever  worked  for,”  said  one  for¬ 
mer  employee  last  week.  “Frank 
Dodge  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that.” 


Apple  prunes  its  staff, 
handing  400  their  notices 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  The  lay¬ 
off  ax  finally  fell  at  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  last  week  as  about 
400  employees  were  summoned 
to  individual  meetings  and  told 
their  jobs  had  been  eliminated. 

Chairman  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  John  Sculley  warned  last 
month  that  the  cutbacks  would 
be  an  integral  part  of  a  company¬ 
wide  austerity  plan  that  has  been 
spurred  by  a  recent  period  of 
sagging  profits  and  flat  domestic 
sales. 

The  cuts,  which  amount  to 
about  3%  of  the  worldwide 
13,500-member  work  force, 
were  on  the  low  end  of  some  ana¬ 
lyst  projections.  Some  forecast¬ 
ers  had  projected  the  loss  of  as 
many  as  600  to  800  positions. 
Sculley  said  the  relatively  small 
number  of  layoffs  was  possible 
because  Apple  has  reduced  costs 
by  consolidating  facilities,  cur¬ 
tailing  discretionary  spending 
and  getting  rid  of  many  contrac¬ 
tor  services. 


Laid-off  employees  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  payroll  for  60  days, 
when  they  become  eligible 
for  severance  pay  based  on  their 
length  of  service.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  dismissed  employees 
will  be  excused  from  their  previ¬ 
ous  duties.  “Their  job  is  to  find 
another  job,”  Sculley  said. 

Despite  the  cutbacks,  Apple 
officials  said  hiring  will  continue 
in  specialized  areas  such  as  re¬ 
search  and  development,  U.S. 
sales  and  certain  sectors  within 
Apple  Europe  and  Apple  Pacific. 

The  layoffs  are  the  third  in 
Apple’s  13-year  history.  The 
largest  occurred  in  1985  when 
1,200  staffers  —  or  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  of  the  work  force  — 
were  let  go. 

Sources  inside  the  company 
said  many  workers  were  somber 
but  relieved  that  the  waiting 
game  is  over.  But  some  analysts 
say  deeper  problems  need  to  be 
addressed.  “There  is  something 
to  be  said  for  trimming  down 
staff,  but  there  are  still  many 
larger  managerial  problems  that 
must  be  addressed  regarding 


how  they  got  so  large  in  the  first 
place,”  said  Charles  Rothchild, 
an  analyst  at  the  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  office  of  the  Pershing  &  Co. 
market  research  firm.  Apple’s 
total  emplo3mient  grew  by  ap¬ 
proximately  34%  last  year,  com¬ 
pany  officials  said. 

Much  of  that  growth  oc¬ 
curred  in  Apple  USA,  where 
President  Allan  Loren  recently 
resigned  amid  a  shake-up  that 
brought  former  Apple  Europe 
head  Michael  Spindler  to  the 
newly  reopened  position  of  chief 
operating  officer.  Reports  have 
also  surfaced  that  Apple  Prod¬ 
ucts  President  Jean-Louise  Gas- 
see  is  considering  resignation. 

Sculley’s  announcement  was 
only  a  few  days  after  he  report¬ 
edly  distributed  a  message  to 
employees  warning  that  the  par¬ 
ty  is  over  at  Apple  and  that  ex¬ 
travagant  celebrations  that  have 
become  part  of  the  company’s 
colorful  history  “definitely  need 
to  change”  in  the  light  of  recent 
cutbacks. 

Sculley  also  reportedly  de¬ 
fended  a  recent  series  of  signing 
bonuses  and  large  payments  for 
departing  executives,  often 
called  “golden  parachutes,”  that 
has  come  under  fire  in  the  wake 
of  Sculley’s  call  for  financial  vigi¬ 
lance. 
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Find  Out  Why  ORACLE  Is  Ranked 
The  Number  One  DBMS.  Attend  A  Free  Data 
Management  Conference  In  Your  Area. 


CONFERENCE  LOCATION 

CONFERENCE  DATE 

NAME 

TITLE 

PHONE 

COMPANY 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP 

HOSTCOMPOTERlS) 

OPERATING  SYSTEMIS) 

Your  purchasing  timeframe  (check  one): 

d  Up  to  5  months  CH  3  to  6  months  CH  6  months  to  1  year 


•  Learn  about  the  fully  relational  DBMS  that’s 
compliant  with  ANSI,  IBM  SQL. 

•  Explore  the  productivity  of  -iGL  &  DSS  tools. 

•  See  portable  applications  run  across  micros,  minis 
&  mainframes 

•  Learn  how  CASE  can  end  your  application  backlog. 

•  Integrate  PCs  &  MACs  with  MIS. 

•  See  the  latest  distributed  financial  applications. 

ORACLG^ 

COMPATIBILITY  •  PORTABILITY  •  CONNECTABILITY 

Call  1-800-345-DBMS,  ext.  8134  today 

TO  RECEIVE  PRIORITY  RESERVATIONS  AT  THE  NEXT 
FREE  CONFERENCE. 


ORACLe’ 

Conference  Invitation 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  68  BELMONT,  CA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE: 


CONFERENCE  COORDINATOR 
ORACLE  CORPORATION 
20  DAVIS  DRIVE 
BELMONT  CA  94002 


IIiIimIiiIIIiiiiiIIiIiIiiIiIiiIiiImiIiIiiIiIiIiiII 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


ORACLE  certified 
over  twice  as  fest 

asRdb. 


JcodA  & 

t\vac 


t\ve 


ndependent  consultants 
confirm  that  the  ORACLE® 
relational  database  runs  over 
twice  as  fast  as  Rdb.  In  other 
words,  Rdb  on  two  comput¬ 
ers  does  less  work 
than  ORACLE  on  one. 

This  superior 
performance  is  the 
result  of  oracle’s 
advanced  multi¬ 
server  architecture, 
which  fully  exploits  symmetrical 
multi-processing  (SMP)  VAX 
6000  systems  and  the  new  VAX 
9000  series. 


Rdb  is  slow  on  VAXs.  If  you  find 
that  news  disturbing,  consider 
this:  Rdb  doesn’t  even  run  on  DEC’S 
newest  line  of  fast,  inexpensive 
workstations  and  servers. 

The  choice  is 
yours.  Stay  with  Rdb 
and  look  into  the  price 
of  a  second  VAX.  Or 
call  Oracle  and  save 
both  time  and  money. 
Register  for  the 
next  free  Oracle  seminar  in  your 
area,  and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  Codd  &  Date  audited  bench¬ 
mark  report. 
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Call  1-800-345-DBMS,  ext.  8183  today. 

ORACLe^ 

COMPATIBILITY  •  PORTABILITY  •  CONNECTABILITY 


Copyright  ©  1989  by  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle.  Digital  Equipment  Corp  owns  numerous  trademarks.  Other  companies  mentioned  own  numerous  registered  trademarks.  TRBA 
20 Davis  Drive.  Belmont,  CA  94002-  World  Headquarters (416)  598-8000  •  ORACLE  Canada (800) 668-8926 ««/)/ in ((5/49 633-9900 -ORACLE Systems  Australia 61-2-959-5080  -  ORACLE Europe 44-1-948  6911 

ORACLE  Systems  Hong  Kong  852-5-266846  -  Other  International  Inquiries  (415)  506-6001 


U.S.  SEMINARS 

AL  Huntsville . Mar  29/* 

Mobile . Mar  22c 

AR  Little  Rock . Mar  27/ 

AZ  Phoenix . Mar  Mcp 

Scottsdale . Apr  1237 

CA  Bakersfield  . Mar  15/ 

Costa  Mesa . Mar  27/  Apr  19/ 

La  Jolla . Apr  Mcf 

Los  Angeles . Mar  l^fpu  Apr  lyl 

Ontario . Apr  5/ 

Sacramento . Mar  If 

San  Diego . Mar  20 

San  Francisco . Mar  lltp  Apr  llcf 

Santa  Clara . Mar  28c 

CO  Denver . Mar  12/  Apr  3/*  Apr  17/ 

CT  New  Haven . Mar  6/ 

Stamford . Mar  15/ 

DC  Washington . Mar  I3«*  Apr  10* 

FL  Jacksonville . Mar  21/ 

Melborne . Mar  I4c 

Miami . Apr  18c 

Orlando . Apr  12/ 

West  Palm  Beach . Mar  28/ 

GA  Atlanta . Mar  8c  Apr  5/ 

HI  Honolulu . Mar  15355 

lA  Boise . Apr  4/ 

Des  Moines . Mar  20/)  Apr  17/ 

IL  Chicago . Mar  7/#  Mar  14/ 

Apr  12/#  Apr  19« 

IN  Fort  Wayne . Apr  25/ 

Indianapolis . Mar  8/  Apr  17/ 

KY  Louisville . Apr  25 

LA  Baton  Rouge . Apr  19/ 

New  Orleans . Mar  23c 

MA  Boston . Apr  12/ 

Burlington . Mar  8/ 

Springfield . Apr  17/ 

MD  Baltimore . Mar  29/# 

ME  Portland . Apr  10 

Ml  Dearborn . Apr  10c 

MN  Minneapolis . Mar  6/5  Apr  3c 

MO  Kansas  City . Mar  21c  Apr  27/ 

St.  Louis . Mar  13/  Apr  5*  Apr  11c 

NC  Greensboro . Mar  8/# 

Res  Tri  Park . Mar  15 

NE  Omaha . Mar  13/ 

NH  Bedford . Mar  13/ 

NJ  Cherry  Hill . Apr  11/ 

Iselin . Mar  6/  Mar  27/)  Apr  17/ 

N'T  Binghamton . Mar  27 

Buffalo . Mar  15c 

Melville . Mar  21/  Apr  18/ 

New  York . Mary  Mar  28c 

Apr-y  Apr  25/ 

Rochester . Mar  22/ 

Syracuse . Apr  19c 

OH  Cincinnati . Mar  8/ 

Cleveland . Mar  15c 

Columbus . Apr  11 

OK  Oklahoma  City . Apr  17y 

Tulsa . Mar  W 

OR  Portland . Mar  6c 

PA  Allentown . Apr  4c 

Harrisburg . Mar  22/ 

KingofPrussia . Mar 7/  Apr25c 

Philadelphia . Mar  28c 

Pittsburgh . Apr  19c 

Scranton . Mar  14/ 

SC  Columbia . Mar  20c 

Greenville . Apr  4c 

TN  Knoxville . Mar  27* 

Memphis . Apr  5/ 

TX  Austin . Mar9c  Apr20355 

Dallas . Mar  6^/7  Apr  V)cf 

Houston . Mar  Sc/  Apr  12/ 

San  Antonio . Mar  13c 

UT  Salt  Uke  City . Mar  7/  Apr  24/ 

VA  Newport . Mar  13/# 

Richmond . Mar  22/# 

WA  Seattle . Mar  27/  Apr  17c/ 

Spokane . Mar  13 

W1  Milwaukee . Apr  4/ 


CANADIAN  SEMINARS 

For  registration  call  (800)  668-8926,  except 
in  Quebec,  call  (514)  633-9900. 


Calgary . 

. Apr  4c 

Edmonton . 

. Mar  8c  Apr  12/ 

Kingston . 

. Apr  19 

London . 

. Mar  15 

Ottawa . 

. Mar  1  Apr  12 

Regina . 

. Apr  26 

Saskatoon . 

. Mar  8 

Toronto . 

. Mar  13c  Apr  9/ 

Vancouver . 

. Mar  8/  Apr  12c 

Victoria . 

. Mar  15 

Winnipeg . 

. Apr  19 

Use  the  following  key for  indentifying  the 
special  afternoon  sessions  that  are  offered 
with  the  seminar  dates  above: 
c  CASE/Application  Tools 
/  Oracle  Financials 
/  Oracle  Mail 

m  Computer  Integrated  Manufacturing 
p  PC/Mac  Solutions 
u  Unix 
V  VAPs 


Please  note: 

*  These  seminars  are  held  for  the  Federal 
Government  only. 

#  Only  the  specified  afternoon  seminar  is 

held  on  that  dale.  _ 


Attn. :  National  Seminar  Coordinator 
Oracle  Corporation  •  20  Davis  Drive 
Belmont,  California  94002 

1-800-345-DBMS,  ext.  8183 


I  I  My  business  card  or  letterhead  is 
—  attached.  Please  enroll  me  in  the 
FREE  ORACLE  seminar  to  be  held 


at: 
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Sprint  probe  hovers  over  FTS-2000 

Contract  still  on  track  despite  inquiry  by  FBI  into  federal  bid  charges 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


Deployment  of  the  Federal  Tele¬ 
communications  System  2000 
(FTS-2000)  network  remains  on 
track  despite  the  looming  spec¬ 


ter  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves¬ 
tigation  inquiry  into  whether 
U.S.  Sprint  Communications  Co. 
illegally  obtained  confidential 
data  about  competing  bids  that 
helped  it  win  part  of  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  federal  voice  and 


data  communications  contract. 

The  facts  surrounding  the  in¬ 
quiry,  which  is  based  in  part  on 
allegations  that  Sprint  tapped 
into  a  federal  computer  to  get 
the  competitive  information,  are 
so  sketchy  that  the  General  Ser¬ 


vices  Administration  (GSA)  — 
the  federal  agency  in  charge  of 
the  FTS-2000  —  is  “going  full- 
speed  ahead”  with  the  project  to 
link  all  federal  agencies  on  one 
network,  according  to  GSA 
spokesman  Bob  Fiser. 

In  December  1988,  Sprint 
was  awarded  40%  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  which  could  be  worth  any¬ 
where  from  $4.5  billion  to  $25 
billion  over  10  years,  Fiser  said. 


The  other  60%  of  the  contract 
went  to  AT&T. 

The  third-place  contender 
was  the  team  of  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  and  Martin  Mari¬ 
etta. 

In  a  prepared  statement  last 
week,  an  FBI  spokeswoman  re¬ 
fused  to  confirm  or  deny  wheth¬ 
er  a  full  investigation  was  under 
way  but  acknowledged  that  the 
agency  has  “received  allegations 
about  possible  irregularities  in 
the  confidential  bidding  pro¬ 
cess.”  She  said  an  inquiry  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  to  determine 
whether  a  full  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion  is  warranted. 

The  hint  of  possible  fraud 
emerged  in  August  when  a  de¬ 
parting  Sprint  employee  made 
“vague  allegations”  that  inap¬ 
propriate  bidding  information 
had  been  obtained,  said  Sprint 
spokesman  Syd  Courson. 

According  to  Courson,  Sprint 
conducted  an  internal  investiga¬ 
tion  at  that  time  and  concluded 
that  the  complaints  represented 
nothing  more  than  sour  grapes 
on  the  part  of  a  disgruntled  em¬ 
ployee. 

Sprint  picked  up  the  investi¬ 
gation  again  in  October  when  it 
received  a  call  from  an  FBI  agent 
that  stated  there  had  been  a 
complaint  about  the  carrier  al¬ 
legedly  breaching  the  GSA’s 
computers,  Courson  said. 

However,  the  organization 
“could  find  no  validity  to  the 
complaint,”  Courson  said.  The 
FBI  called  Sprint  again  in  late 
January,  and  at  that  time,  the 
carrier  handed  over  the  docu¬ 
ments  supporting  its  own  inves¬ 
tigation  to  the  FBI. 

Protected  information 

The  latest  inquiry,  according  to 
Courson,  may  have  been 
prompted  by  a  lawsuit  filed 
against  the  company,  but  Sprint 
is  not  sure  because  of  a  “whistle¬ 
blowing”  statute  that  protects 
employees  who  file  confidential 
complaints  about  fraud  in  gov¬ 
ernment  contracting  for  60 
days. 

Both  Sprint  and  the  GSA  said 
they  are  confident  that  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  fraud  will  be  unearthed 
from  the  inquiry. 

In  a  worst-case  scenario,  said 
Mike  Goldstein,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  technology  at  IDC 
Washington,  Inc.,  a  research 
firm  in  Vienna,  Va.,  if  any  wrong¬ 
doing  was  found,  the  GSA  could 
start  over  with  the  FTS-2000 
procurement  process,  which 
could  delay  implementation  of 
the  project  for  another  12  to  18 
months  if  a  new  vendor  was  cho¬ 
sen. 

Fiser  said  he  was  unable  to 
speculate  how  much  such  a  delay 
would  cost  the  government. 

The  voice  portion  of  the  Con¬ 
gress-mandated  FTS-2000  is 
slated  for  completion  in  July.  The 
ninth  cutover,  which  will  bring 
another  55  locations  onto  the 
network  and  render  it  50%  com¬ 
plete,  is  scheduled  to  be  finished 
March  5. 
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You  Shouldn’t  Be  Punished  For 
MovingUpTo  ARelational  Database. 


You  should  be  rewarded. 

With  CA-DATACOM/DB®  or  CA-IDMS/DB®  you  can 
now  have  relational  technology  while  protecting  your 
current  application  investments. 

Only  CA  transparency'  software  offers  >’0u,  the  VSAM, 
DL-1,  TOTAL  or  IMS  user,  the  unique  opportunity  to  run 
all  your  current  applications  in  a  relational  env'ironment 
without  any  rewriting. 

Ultimately  this  saves  you  millions  of  dollars  because 
e.xisting  applications  that  took  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  man  hours  to  create  are  ready  to  use  as 
is.  The  moment  you  switch  over  to  high-performance 


CA-DATACOM/DB  or  CA-IDMS/DB  you  can  unify 
all  your  data  and  applications  into  a  single  relational 
en\ironment.  With  no  expensive  conversions. 

No  relinking.  And  no  recoding. 

What’s  more,  CA  relational  database  technology 
wiO  protect  your  ftiture  investments  with  SQL  support, 
compatibility  and  portability  across  multiple  platforms. 

Call  Dana  Williams  at  1-800-645-3003  and  find  out 
how  thousands  of  our  clients  moved  up  to  a  relational 
technology  easily  and  economically.  We  promise  it  will 
be  a  rewarding  ■ 

expenence.  ^SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design 


>  1989  Computer  Associates  Internationol,  Ir^c.,  Route  206  &  Orchard  Road,  CN-8,  Princeton,  NJ  08543-0008 
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The  Difference  Between 
Open  And  Honest 


Compatibility  •  Portability  •  Connectability 


The  term  “open”  has  become  the  marketing 
claim  of  the  year  in  the  computer  industry. 
Unfortunately  some  software  companies  are 
stretching  the  truth  when  they  use  “open”  to 
describe  their  products. 

What’s  an  honest  definition  of  open?  First, 
open  software  adheres  to  standards  | 
established  by  industry  groups  |  the  hjture 

such  as  ANSI  and  ISO.  Second,  I  | 

open  software 


STANDARDS 


OPEN 

SYSTEMS 


works  with 


hardware  and 
software  from  many 
different  vendors,  in  stark 
contrast  to  proprietary  software  that 
runs  on  only  one  type  of  hardware,  or 
works  with  just  that  one  vendor’s  software. 
Open  software  is  important  because  it 
allows  organizations  to  connect  the  different 
computers  they  have  today.  And  then  still 
have  the  ability  to  freely  introduce  new 
technology  from  different  vendors  in  the 
future. 

No  software  provides  more  choices,  is 
more  open,  than  ORACLE.®  It  is  the  only 
database  that  runs  on  PCs,  minis  and 
mainframes. 

Only  ORACLE  runs  on  every  major 
operating  system  including  MS/DOS,OS/2, 
Mac  OS,  UNIX,  VMS  and  MVS. 

Only  ORACLE  supports  virtually 
every  network  including  IBM’s 
LU6.2,  DECNet,  TCP/IP,  X.25,  LAN 
Manager,  NetBIOS  and  Novell’s 
SPX/IPX. 

ORACLE  has  gateways  to  other 
vendors ’database  management 
and  file  systems,  such  as 
IBM’s  DB2  and  DEC’s  RMS. 

And  it  works  with  other 
vendors’  applications  including 
Lotus’  1-2-3,  Borland’s  Paradox, 

Apple’s  HyperCard  and  IBI’s  Focus. 

Even  your  dBASE  applications  work  with 
ORACLE. 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1  ext.  8196  to  sign  up  for  an 
Oracle  database  conference  right  now.  You’ll 
leave  knowing  the  difference  between  truly 
open  and  stretching  the  truth. 


Major  OS's 

Major  Networks 

Data  Gateways 

Application 

liit^ration 

MS/DOS 

OS/2 

UNIX 

DEC  VAX/VMS 
IBM/MVS 
IBM/VM 

HP  MPE 

DO  AOS 

Wang  VS 
Prime  Primos 
Many  Others 

IBM  UJ  6.2 
DECnet 
TCP/IP 

X.25 

Named  Pipes 
NetBIOS 
Novell  SPX/IPX 
Async 

3270  Datastream 

IBM's  DB2 
IBM's  SQL/DS 
DEC  VAX  RMS 

1^-3 

SAS 

Focus 
HyperCard 
WktrdPerfect 
DEC  All-In-One 
DGCEO 

450  Others 

If  any  part  of  this  list  is  on  your  list,  call  us  for  more  information. 

Or  sign  up  for  an  Oracle  database  conference  in  your  area. 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1  ext.8196 

©  Oracle  Corporation  1 990.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  service  mark,  trademark,  or  registered  trademark  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 
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Cray  companies  jockey  for  position 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


COLORADO  SPRINGS  —  The 
supercomputer  slugfest  will 
commence  later  this  year  when 
Cray  Computer  Corp.  delivers 
the  first  prototype  of  its  Cray-3 
supercomputer.  In  the  opposite 


corner,  Cray  Research,  Inc.,  the 
Minneapolis-based  market  lead¬ 
er  from  which  Cray  Computer 
was  cleaved  nine  months  ago, 
said  a  prototype  of  its  next-gen¬ 
eration  machine,  the  Cray  Y- 
MP/16,  will  be  manufactured 
sometime  next  year. 

Both  firms,  which  expect  to 


bring  their  16-processor  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  market  at  $25  mil¬ 
lion  to  $30  million  in  1992,  are 
delicately  jockeying  for  position 
in  the  high-stakes,  high-end  su¬ 
percomputer  arena  —  where 
computers  cost  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  typical  user  is  a 
governmental  agency.  Perhaps 


for  this  reason,  few  details  about 
the  Cray-3  or  the  Cray  Y-MP/16 
have  been  officially  announced 
by  either  company. 

Cray  Computer  was  formed 
last  year  when  Cray  Research 
co-founder  Seymour  Cray 
agreed  to  spin  off  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  gallium  arsenide-based 
semiconductor  architecture  as  a 
separate  company. 

“Ours  is  a  revolutionary  ap¬ 


proach  with  gallium  arsenide  as 
opposed  to  an  evolutionary  ap¬ 
proach  with  silicon,”  said  Cray 
Computer  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Neil  Daven¬ 
port. 

An  alternative  to  silicon,  galli¬ 
um  arsenide  chips  are  theoreti¬ 
cally  capable  of  five  or  she  times 
the  speed  of  those  made  of  sili¬ 
con.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  Davenport  expects  a 
performance  improvement  of 
three  times  that  of  silicon.  An¬ 
other  benefit  of  gallium  arsenide 
is  that  it  requires  about  one-third 
of  the  power  and  can  withstand 
higher  temperatures  than  silicon 
devices. 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  the  16- 
processor  Cray-3  will  have  a  2- 
nsec  clock  and,  if  analyst  esti¬ 
mates  are  correct,  will  achieve  a 
performance  of  16G  floating¬ 
point  operations  per  second. 

However,  a  spokesman  for 
Cray  Research  cautioned  that 
such  estimates  are  imprecise  and 
are  simple  extrapolations  of  a 
peak  performance  that  assumes 
100%  scalar  code.  Most  applica¬ 
tions,  he  said,  will  involve  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  scalar  and  vector  code. 

The  same  spokesman,  how¬ 
ever,  went  on  to  promise  that 
Cray  Research’s  newest  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  “roughly  compara¬ 
ble  with”  Cray  Computer’s  and 
said  the  average  performance  of 
the  16-processor  Y-MP/16  will 
be  100  times  that  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  first  platform,  the  now-dis¬ 
continued  Cray-1. 


Challenge  for  both 

No  matter  which  one  creates  the 
faster  computer,  analysts  noted 
that  both  Cray  companies  will 
face  specific  challenges  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

“If  there’s  an  obstacle  [for 
Cray  Computer],  I  don’t  think  it 
is  technical  but  financial,”  said 
Jeff  Canin,  an  independent  ana¬ 
lyst  in  San  Francisco,  adding  that 
the  company  needs  to  “hit  its 
manufacturing  targets”  to  keep 
its  investors  satisfied. 

Meanwhile,  Canin  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  Cray  Research  will 
defensively  target  the  low  end  of 
the  market  to  guard  against 
losses  at  the  high  end  to  Cray 
Computer  and  others. 

According  to  Canin,  Cray  Re¬ 
search  will  likely  have  comput¬ 
ers  for  the  “$1  million  to  $2  mil¬ 
lion  price  range”  over  the  next 
year  or  so. 

Cray  Research  has  confirmed 
that  this  year  it  will  introduce  an 
“entry-level,”  air-cooled  version 
of  its  Y-MP/16  CPU.  Cray  Re¬ 
search  said  the  unit,  to  be  priced 
from  $2  million  to  $3  million,  will 
far  surpass  the  performance  of 
its  existing  product  in  this  price 
class,  a  liquid-cooled  version  of 
itsX-MPCPU. 

A  logical  market  for  the  Cray- 
3  will  be  the  25  or  so  existing  us¬ 
ers  of  the  Cray-2.  The  two  ma¬ 
chines  share  a  similar  architec¬ 
ture  and,  according  to  Cray 
Computer,  will  be  instruction- 
set-compatible. 


Your  3270  PC-to-Mainframe 
Connection. 


The  Multi-Tech  solution  for  3270  terminal  emulation. 

If  you  want  to  start  an  intelligent  conversation  between 
your  PC's  and  your  IBM®  mainframe,  take  a  look  at  this 
gem— the  MultiCom3270™  Terminal  Emulation  system 
from  Multi-Tech  Systems. 

Multiple  capahilities—one  economical  choice. 

MultiCom3270  comes  in  both  PC/AT  and  PS/2®  versions,  with  a  choice 
of  CUT  (single  session)  or  DFT  (multiple  session)  emulation  software. 
With  hotkey  switching,  redefinable  keyboards,  security  locks,  IRMA®  and 
IBM®  compatibility,  and  much  more. 

Multi-Tech  knows  your  needs. 

You'll  get  applications  versatility  and  easy  installation  with 
MultiCom3270.  All  at  a  significant  savings  over  competitive  products. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-328-9717. 


Looking  for  the  best  choice  in  data  communications? 
Multi-Tech  delivers  a  full  line  of  products,  including 
modems,  statistical  multiplexers,  LAN  systems,  3270 
emulators,  and  the  new  MultiComSDLC  adaptor  for 
remote  communications. 

MultilecliA 

Systems 

The  right  answer  every  time. 

Multi-Tech  Systems,  Ina 

2205  Woodale  Drive 

Mounds  View,  Minnesota  55112  U.S.A. 

(612)  785-3500  (800)  328-9717 

U.S.  FAX  (612)  785-9874 

International  Telex  4998372  MLTTC 

International  FAX  (612)  375-9460 
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ORACLE  Allows  PC  Develop 

ersTo  Build  Applications  For  All  Their  C( 

mputers.  Without  Any  Re-coding. 

Software  developers  can  now  use  their  PCs 
to  create  even  the  most  sophisticated  database 
applications  and  then  run  them  unchanged  on 
virtually  any  major  computer  system. 

Everything  from  a  standalone  PC  to  a  client- 
server  configuration  on  a  LAN,  from  a 
minicomputer  to  the  largest  IBM  mainframe. 

In  fact,  applications  developed  with 
ORACLE®  tools  and  database  run  unchanged  on 
over  80  different  computers. 

ORACLE  tools  give  PC  programmers  an 
integrated  set  of  application  development  tools 
including  a  powerfW  4GL,  a  screen  generator,  a 


reportwriter  and  a  menu  generator. 

ORACLE  tools  can  access  data  distributed 
over  multiple  ORACLE  databases  as  well  as  data 
stored  in  other  vendors'  software  such  as  IBM’s 


Call  right  now 
and  get  30  days 
of  free  ^one  support. 

1-800-ORACLE1  ext.  81A1 


DB2  and  SQL/DS  and  DEC’S  RMS. 

Oracle  backs  all  of  its  products  with  the 
largest  service,  support  and  consulting  group  in 
the  world. 

And  if  you  order  now,  Oracle  will  provide  30 
days  of  free  installation  support  plus  a  30-day 
money-back  guarantee. 

Buy  Professional  ORACLE  tools  and 
database  any  time  before  April  15,  1990  for 
$1299,  or  buy  just  the  tools  for  $799. 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  ext.  8LA1  right  away 
and  see  just  how  quickly  and  easily  things 
develop. 


■ 

ORACLE  is  portable. 
It  works  with 
virtually  every  vendor's 
hardware. 


LOTUS  1-2-3 


ORACLE  is  open. 

It  works  with 
virtually  every  vendor's 
software. 


Compatibility  •  Portability  •  Connectabihty 


©1990  Orade  Caporation.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracte  Corporation.  All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  service  mark, 
trademark,  or  registered  trademark  of  the  respectrve  manufacturer.  Call  1 -800-ORACLE1  for  hardware  and  software  requirements. 
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petitive  reasons  in  the  1990s, 
the  expense  of  such  a  move  will 
have  to  somehow  be  quantified. 

“In  the  business  environment 
of  the  ’90s,  companies  that  do 
not  have  a  viable  executive  deci¬ 
sion  support  system,  of  which 
EIS  is  a  part,  will  be  at  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage,”  said 
William  Trotter,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Global  Business 
Strategy  at  Pace  University  and 
principal  at  Strategic  Manage¬ 
ment  Consulting. 

Justifying  the  system,  howev¬ 
er,  is  no  easy  task.  If  implement¬ 
ed  properly,  EIS  can  offer  its  us¬ 
ers  improved  delivery  of  time¬ 
valued  information,  improved 
understanding  of  the  business 
and  will  literally  affect  the  kinds 
of  decisions  being  made  at  a  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  Paul  McDon¬ 
ald,  a  consultant  at  Unisys  Corp. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Not  so  easy 

However,  there  is  no  simple  way 
to  quantify  the  value  of  a  better 
or  speedier  business  decision, 
according  to  Michael  Wilkinson, 
director  of  Ernst  &  Young’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Information  Systems 
practice  in  the  Southeast.  If  a 
business  decision  needs  to  be 
made  within  a  given  time  frame, 
he  said,  it  is  made.  The  use  of  an 
EIS  may  help  the  decision  pro¬ 
cess  by  providing  more  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  information. 

Most  companies  routinely  try 
to  justify  the  obvious  expenses 
associated  with  an  EIS.  “Hard¬ 
ware  and  software  are  only  the 
beginning  but  are  probably  what 
you’ll  have  to  justify,”  McDonald 
said.  But  the  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  combined  will  usually 
amount  to  only  50%  of  the  total 
of  a  new  EIS  implementation  in 
its  early  stages,  with  personnel 
costs  accounting  for  the  other 
50%.  By  the  time  the  system  is 
fully  in  place,  the  personnel  costs 
may  rise  as  high  as  80%,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

McClurg  said  that  at  Society 
Bank,  the  total  cost  of  its  EIS  ran 
to  $1.2  million,  which  included 
the  price  of  an  IBM  9370  host 
computer,  40  executive  work¬ 
stations  (mostly  Intel  Corp. 
80386-based  personal  comput¬ 
ers  with  Video  Graphics  A^ay 
cards  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
color  printers),  training.  Pilot 
Executive  Software’s  EIS  soft¬ 
ware  and  internal  development. 

The  system  in  place  at  Soci¬ 
ety  Bank,  McClurg  said,  was  not 
built  for  just  one  executive  but 
rather  for  a  team  of  executives. 

A  problem  with  an  EIS,  said 
Douglas  Ewers,  a  principal  at  In¬ 
dex  Group,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  that  executives  do  not 
really  want  them.  What  they 
really  want  is  an  end  result;  the 
EIS  is  merely  the  physical  box 
that  can  provide  it. 

“A  successful  EIS  supports  a 
critical  business  change  success¬ 
fully,”  Ewers  emphasized. 
“That  change  usually  fits  into 
the  larger  picture  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  organization.” 


Making  room  at  the  top  for  EIS 


BY  ALANJ.  RYAN 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Alan  McClurg 
had  it  easier  than  some  when  his 
bank  wanted  to  put  an  executive 
information  system  (EIS)  in 
place. 


As  the  driving  force  behind 
the  project,  the  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  offered  this  bit  of  wisdom  as 
justification:  Why  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
put  technology  in  front  of  tellers 
who  earn  $5  an  hour  but  not  in 
front  of  executives  who  earn 


more  than  $100,000  a  year? 

McClurg,  vice-president  of 
support  systems  at  Society  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  Cleveland,  added, 
“If  you  don’t  have  a  corporate 
sponsor,  do  not  try  to  do  an  EIS. 
It  cannot  be  driven  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  department.” 


The  days  of  EIS  as  a  novelty 
item  to  be  flashed  at  executives 

—  who  then  demand  to  have  it 

—  are  on  their  way  out,  accord¬ 
ing  to  attendees  and  speakers  at 
“Executive  Information  Sys¬ 
tems:  Mobilizing  Corporate  In¬ 
formation  as  a  Competitive 
Weapon,”  a  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  Infoline.  While  they 
predict  that  more  and  more  com¬ 
panies  will  move  to  EIS  for  com- 


Available  in  a  range  of  capacities  for  System/ 
3X  and  AS/400™  users,  our  add-in  memory 
products  can  be  easily  installed,  and  come 
with  a  generous  trial  period  and  lifetime 
replacement  warranty.  They  do  not  require 
hardware  or  operating  system  modifications, 
nor  do  they  affect  IBM  maintenance  sendee. 

With  over  15  years  of  experience  designmg 
IBM-compatible  products,  IPL  Systems, 
Inc,^  offers  mid-range  users  the  highest 
level  of  performance  and  service  at 
affordable  prices.  :  ; 


For  more  information— or  to  place  an  order- 
contact  IPL  Systems,  We  think  you'll  find  us 
the  most  affordable  answer  to  quality  mem¬ 
ory  expansion.  Phone  l-800-338-8ipl  or 
(in  MA)  617-890-6620.  IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
is  located  at  360  Second  Avenue, 

Waltham,  MA  02154. 


IBM  and  AS/400  ^  registered  tradeinackii  of 
Intenvdional  Business  Wadiipes  Corporation. 
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MCI 


It's  official.  The  Yankee  Group,  one  of  the  worid’s  leading  tele¬ 
communications  consultants,  asked  virtual  network  users  to  rate 
their  long  distance  companies  on  a  five-point  scale.  The  results: 
MCI®  customers  rated  ^et  higher  than  AT&T  customers  rated 
SDN,  across  the  board. 

MCI  Vnet  provides  complete  cost-efficient  long  f 

distance  service,  along  with  communications  and  net 
work  management  capabilities  equivalent  to  a  private 
network. 

What’s  more,  it  lets  you  tie  your  locations 


MCI 

Let  us  show  you! 


together  into  a  single  network,  with  a  single  uniform  dialing  plan. 
And  offers  today’s  most  advanced  network  management  tools  to 
help  you  analyze  performance  data  and  make  changes  right  from  a 
terminal  in  your  own  office. 

There’s  even  an  MCI  Vnet  Card,*"  so  wiien  you’re  away  from  the 

-  office  you  can  conduct  business  with  the  same  ease  and 

®  savings. 

MCI  Miet.  Rate  it  for  yourself.  Contact  your 
MCI  Account  Representative  or  call  1-800-888-0800 
for  more  information. 


®  MCI  Communications  Corporation,  1990. 

For  an  executive  summary  and  excerpt  of  the  Yankee  Group  report,  please 
call  the  Yankee  Ckoup  at  (617)  367-1000,  extension  263. 


When  he  got  his  first  job  on  Wall 
Street,  Tom’s  HP  calculator  was 
his  most  valued  possession.  It  was 
the  combination  of  innovation 
and  reliability  that  gave  him  an 
edge.  So  when  his  Information 
Systems  Manager  recommended 
they  go  with  Hewlett-Packard 
personal  computers,  Tom  needed 
no  convincing. 


With  Intel  286, 386,  and  486- 
based  models, 

HP’s  line  of  Vectra 
personal  com¬ 
puters  suits  a 
range  of  business 
needs.  Vectra  . 

PCs  easily  I 

accommodate  « 
expansion.  You  M 


I  ■  I  iiiiW  ■  In  *- 


can  get  up  to  8  accessory  slots,  1.3 
gigabytes  of  hard  disk  storage,  and 
64  Mbytes  of  RAM.  And  all  models 
accept  both  5.25"  and  3.5"  disks. 


Beyond  this,  HP’s  adherence  to 
industry  standards  ensures  com¬ 
patibility  Now,  and  into  the  future. 


But  the  most  important  feature  is 
one  that  Hewlett-Packard  has 
offered  for  50  years.  Exceptional 
quality.  This,  along  with  HP’s 
extensive  network  of  trained, 
authorized  dealers,  gives  you  all 
the  assurance  you  need. 

For  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call 
1-800-752-0900,  Ext.  282 J. 

There  is  a  better  way 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


286, 386,  and  486  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 

©1989  Hewlett-Packard  Compiany 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


TECH  TALK 

Michael  Alexander 

Creativity 
on  a  disk 

Where  is  a 
bright  idea  when 
you  need  one? 
Well,  if  you  have 
a  personal  com¬ 
puter  equipped 
with  the  new 
jreed  of  software  that  promises 
to  help  you  expand  your  mind 
creatively,  a  good  idea  may  only 
be  a  few  keystrokes  away. 

That’s  the  promise  of  Idea 
Fisher  from  Fisher  Idea  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Mind  Link  from 
Mind  Link,  Inc.,  two  software 
packages  that  aim  to  help  you 
generate  fresh  ideas  or  creative 
solutions  to  problems.  Idea 
Fisher,  which  I  ran  on  an  Apple 
Macintosh  but  which  is  also 
available  for  MS-DOS  machines, 
is  essentially  a  database  of 
thousands  (7M  bytes’  worth)  of 
words,  phrases,  familiar  con¬ 
cepts  and  more. 

Idea  Fisher  allows  you  to 
make  associations  between  top¬ 
ics  that  may  not  readily  come  to 
mind  by  first  asking  you  a  series 
of  questions.  From  your  re¬ 
sponses,  the  package  culls  words 
and  phrases  that  are  then 
checked  against  those  in  a  data¬ 
base. 

I  also  recently  had  the 
chance  to  try  Mind  Link,  an  Ap¬ 
ple  HyperCard  stack  that  makes 
promises  similar  to  Idea  Fish¬ 
er’s.  Mind  Link  also  helps  you 
make  associations  between 
words  and  phrases  that  are  not 
readily  apparent.  The  company 
calls  this  process  of  juxtaposing 
two  or  more  divergent  thoughts 
“triggering.” 

The  package  is  not  as  expan¬ 
sive  (it  takes  up  IM  byte  on  a 
hard  disk)  or  diverse  as  Idea 
Fisher,  but  it  was  considerably 
easier  to  use.  It  came  with  a  cu¬ 
rious  little  bag  of  stuff:  a  marble, 
a  tiny  plastic  elephant  and  other 
toylike  objects.  This  unusual  col¬ 
lection  of  disparate  objects  also 
helps  you  trigger  new  ideas,  the 
software’s  publishers  say. 

Either  Idea  Fisher  or  Mind 
Link  can  be  a  useful  thinking  tool 
for  marketers,  copywriters, 
journalists  and  others  who  must 
often  work  with  creative  ideas. 
Both  take  some  effort  to  learn 
and  use,  and  there  are  certainly 
times  when  scribbling  ideas  or 
diagrams  on  a  notepad  will  be 
much  more  effective. 


Alexander  is  Computerworld’s  senior 
editor,  advanced  technology. 


Rendering  lifelike  images  in  silicon 

A  new  breed  of  design  products  can  create  realistic  depictions  of  product  concepts 


Photorealistic  rendering  gives  designers  the  ability  to  create  and  modify 
true-to-life  images 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


The  way  a  product  looks  can  often  be 
more  important  than  the  way  it  works, 
at  least  as  far  as  many  consumers  are 
concerned.  New  car  buyers  relate  as 
much  to  the  way  a  paint  job  reflects 
light  or  to  the  sweep  of  a  rear  spoiler  as 
they  do  to  what  is  under  the  hood,  for 
example. 

While  engineers  have  had  comput¬ 
er-aided  design  (CAD)  tools  to  develop 
the  inner  workings  of  prospective  new 
products,  industrial  product  designers, 
who  are  responsible  for  a  product’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  have  not  been  so  lucky. 

What  product  designers  have  been 
clamoring  for  is  an  electronic  drawing 
board  that  would  enable  them  to  make 
realistic  renderings  and  mock-ups  of 
prospective  new  products  and  change 
designs  at  will. 

“If  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words,  then  a  mock-up  must  be  worth 
a  thousand  pictures,”  said  John  Houli¬ 
han,  director  of  industrial  design  at  Ti¬ 
mex  Corp.  However,  high-quality 
mock-ups  are  costly,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  them  to  be  modified  as 
they  make  the  rounds  past  marketers, 
engineers  and  everyone  else  who  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  product  design  process. 
What  was  difficult  to  judge  in  a  sketch 
is  now  glaringly  obvious  in  the  mock- 
up,  he  said. 

Filling  in  the  details 

Until  now,  industrial  product  design  on 
workstations  has  been  severely  hin¬ 
dered  because  the  images  have  merely 
been  crude  simulations  of  what  the  fi¬ 
nal  product  might  look  like.  What  has 
been  missing  are  the  textural  details 
and  other  bits  of  visual  information 
that  make  designs  appear  lifelike. 

However,  there  are  now  some  20 
companies  on  the  market  touting  soft¬ 
ware  that  can  turn  out  images  on  work¬ 
stations  that  appear  as  realistic  and 
sharp  as  photographs. 

Computer-generated  pictures  are 
made  in  two  steps:  The  first  is  creating 
a  model  consisting  of  the  basic  geomet¬ 
ric  building  blocks  or  skeleton  of  each 
object.  The  second  is  rendering,  which 
consists  of  adding  the  surface  charac¬ 
teristics  —  the  texture,  shading  and 
glints  of  light,  for  example  —  that  are 
so  important  to  realistic  design. 

Many  of  the  packages  now  on  the 
market  have  both  modeling  and  ren¬ 
dering  features  (although  there  are 
quite  a  few  that  only  do  one  or  the  oth¬ 
er).  As  might  be  expected,  some  pack¬ 
ages  are  better  for  modeling  and  oth¬ 
ers  for  rendering,  but  there  are 
precious  few  that  are  good  for  both 
tasks. 

Pixar,  Inc.,  which  won  an  Academy 
Award  in  1988  for  its  animated  film  us¬ 
ing  realistic  computer-generated  im¬ 
ages,  is  touting  its  Renderman  inter¬ 
face  as  a  standard  that  would  make  it 


possible  for  designers  to  use  one  com¬ 
pany’s  modeling  program  with  anoth¬ 
er’s  renderer.  The  company  also  mar¬ 
kets  Photorealistic  Renderman,  its 
own  rendering  software. 

Pixar  claimed  a  standard  interface 
between  three-dimensional  modeling 
and  rendering  software  would  do  for 
CAD  what  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.’s  Post¬ 
script  language,  which  linked  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  Macintosh  and  La¬ 
serWriter,  did  for  desktop  publishing. 

At  least  15  companies  have  signed 
up  in  support  of  Renderman,  although 
only  Cadkey,  Inc.  has  actually  intro¬ 
duced  a  product. 

However,  publishers  whose  soft¬ 
ware  offers  both  modeling  and  render¬ 
ing  features  counter  that  there  is  little 
need  for  a  standard.  Those  companies 
that  have  endorsed  Pixar’s  standard 
lack  the  expertise  to  develop  a  render¬ 
ing  package  on  their  own  and  thus  are 
more  interested  in  acquiring  the  capa¬ 
bility  elsewhere,  an  executive  at  one 
company  said. 

“It’s  a  good  argument  in  principle 
but  impossible  to  implement  because 
of  the  many  variables  from  beginning 
to  end”  in  generating  color  images, 
said  Arthur  Bell,  vice-president  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Alias  Research,  Inc.  His  com¬ 
pany  markets  a  modeling  and  render¬ 
ing  package  that  is  used  at  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  Timex,  among  other 
firms. 

Most  software  for  creating  photo¬ 
realistic  images  is  designed  to  run  on 
the  sorts  of  workstations  made  by  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Silicon  Graph¬ 
ics,  Inc.,  operating  at  a  rate  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  instructions  per  second  (MIPS)  or 
more. 

Personal  computers,  even  though 
they  are  equipped  with  math  coproces¬ 
sors  and  Intel  Corp.’s  speediest  micro¬ 
processors,  lack  the  horsepower  for 
big  business  production  rendering, 
several  publishers  said.  “A  poster-size 
image  takes  up  SOM  bytes  of  storage 
space,”  Bell  said.  “Try  to  move  that 


through  an  AT  bus.” 

A  basic  system  with  software  for  3D 
modeling  and  rendering  and  hardware 
to  run  it  starts  at  $40,000.  The  soft¬ 
ware  is  typically  about  half  the  price  of 
the  entire  setup. 

The  computer-aided  industrial  de¬ 
sign  market  will  take  off  in  a  big  way 
when  hardware  catches  up  with  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  software,  publishers 
predicted.  The  tools  are  there,  but  de¬ 
signers  have  not  been  able  to  exploit 
them  fully  because  rendering  remains 
brutally  slow,  even  on  high-powered 
workstations. 

It  takes  about  30  minutes  to  com¬ 
pute  one  frame.  It  takes  even  longer  to 
render  designs,  for  example,  that  an 
automotive  designer  might  typically  do 
with  the  smoothness,  crisp  edges  and 
gleaming  chrome  that  the  auto  indus¬ 
try’s  design  processes  demand. 

However,  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  progress  made  toward  the  goal  of 
rendering  designs  in  real  time,  consid¬ 
ered  by  most  designers  to  be  the  brass 
ring  of  computer-aided  industrial  de¬ 
sign.  “Eighteen  months  ago  it  took  10 
hours  to  compute  one  image,”  Bell 
said.  To  compute  an  image  of  a  new  car 
design  now  typically  takes  about  an 
hour. 

Bell  predicted  that  computer  sys¬ 
tems  capable  of  generating  images  in 
real  time  will  be  on  the  market  in  ap¬ 
proximately  18  months  for  $200,000. 

At  Timex,  designers  are  already 
reaping  benefits  from  the  technology, 
although  they  have  yet  to  “really  daz¬ 
zle”  anyone,  Houlihan  said.  What  once 
took  three  weeks  in  the  design  process 
can  now  be  acccomplished  in  three 
days,  he  added.  With  the  crush  of  com¬ 
petition  and  the  urgency  to  push  prod¬ 
ucts  from  drawing  boards  onto  retail 
shelves,  the  benefits  of  electronic 
mock-ups  cannot  be  ignored. 

“Being  able  to  rework  a  design  — 
that  is  the  neatest  thing  about  this,” 
Houlihan  said.  “There  are  things  that 
we  cannot  do  any  other  way.” 
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Maintaining  IBM’s  DB2  data  base  management 
system  at  peak  performance  is  not  an  easy  task. 
As  your  system  grows,  sustaining  maximum 
functionality  and  efficiency  will  become  more 
and  more  difficult.  However,  with  the  right  kind 
of  help,  the  job  becomes  infinitely  easier.  DB2 
Masterplan BMC  Software’s  complete  line  of 
high  performance  DB2  products,  contains  the 
!  power  tools  to  help  you  administer  your  DB2 
system  at  its  highest  level,  even  as  the  environ- 
I  ment  becomes  more  demanding. 

DB2  Masterplan  products  are  built  tough,  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  a  fully  functioning  DB2 
system,  and  their  versatility  promises  smooth, 
easy-to-use  operations  in  your  initial  start-up  of 
DB2  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  As  your 
company’s  level  of  sophistication  in  the  use  of  DB2 
grows,  you’ll  find  that  DB2  Masterplan  is  increas¬ 
ingly  valuable  to  you.  The  more  you  demand,  the 
more  these  power  tools  deliver. 

With  BMC’s  new  Easy  Install  System  (EIS),  you 
can  install  DB2  Masterplan  products  in  about  an 
hour.  In  addition,  because  of  the  extensive  online 
documentation  for  EIS,  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to 
manuals  during  an  installation. 


THE  HIGH-PERFORMANa  TOOLS  TO  HANDLE  A  TOUGH  JOB 

For  more  information,  or  to  begin  a  30-Day-Plus  Free  Trial  of  any  of  these 
products,  call  BMC  Software,  Inc.,  The  Complete  DB2  Company™ , 

at  1-800-841 -2031. 

BMC  Software,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2002  Sugar  Land,  Texas  77487-2002  71 3-240-8800 

BMC  has  subsidiary  offices  in: 

Australia  England  France  Italy  Japan  Spain  West  Germany 

(61)  3  819-6733  (44)  276  24622  (33)  1  48  77  77  77  (39)  2  48193850  (81)  3  837-8651  (34)  1  572-03-60  (49)  69  664060 
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IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
DB2  is  a  trademark  of  IBM  Corp. 

©  1990  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


DB2  Masterplan  includes  the  following  products: 

■  DB2  MASTERMIND^" 

DB2  CATALOG  MANAGER — For  performing 
DB2  administrative  functions.  It’s  interactive, 
intuitive  and  easy-to-use. 

DB2  ALTER'" — Complete  support  for  changing, 
copying  and  migrating  DB2  data  structures. 

DB2  DASD  MANAGER— Manages  DB2 
physical  data  sets. 

■  DB2  REORG  PLUS — Reorganizes  DB2  data 
bases  twice  as  fast. 

■  DB2  COPY  PLUS — Significantly  reduces  time 
and  cost  to  make  image  copies. 

■  DB2  ACTIVITY  MONITOR — Online  information 
to  control  DB2  performance. 

■  DATA  PACKER'"/DB2— Reduces  DASD 
requirements  and  improves  performance. 


©  1990  A'lST 
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WANs. 


For  a  school  district,  every  dollar  spent  on  networking 
means  one  dollar  less  for  classrooms.  And  playgrounds. 

A  school  district  is  just  like  a  business:  every  dollar 
counts.  That’s  why  more  and  more  school  districts— 
and  businesses— are  discovering  the  real  world 
advantages  of  creating  a 


You  and  Your  Local 
Phone  Company 


Wide  Area  Network  (WAN) 
through  their  local  phone 
company  Working  with 
AT&T  Network  Systems,  your  local  phone  company 
can  show  you  how  the  AT&T  Datakit®  Virtual  Circuit 
Switch  could  network  all  your  computers.  Efficiently 
Quickly  On  existing  twisted  pair  phone  lines.  The 
results  for  school  districts?  Potentially  thousands  of 
dollars  in  savings.  And  if  a  W\N  can  do  that  for  a 
school  district,  think  of  what  it  could  do  for  your 
company  Get  smart.  Call  your  local  phone  company 
marketing  representative. 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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EDITORIAL 

More  for  less 

IF  THE  1980s  were  the  decade  of  desktop 
computing,  then  the  early  ’90s  are  shaping 
up  as  the  age  of  price/performance.  That 
may  have  some  very  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  entire  industry. 

IBM’s  RS/6000  announcement  has  generated 
the  requisite  oohs  and  ahs  for  its  zippy  perfor¬ 
mance  and  $800-per-MIPS  price  point.  The  sub¬ 
tle  problem  for  IBM  and  other  major  proprietary 
vendors  is  that  products  such  as  the  RS/6000 
are  real  competitors  to  minicomputer  and,  po¬ 
tentially,  mainframe  lines. 

True,  a  reduced  instruction  set  MIPS  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  3090  MIPS,  but  users  are  nevertheless 
discovering  that  they  can  waste  an  awful  lot  of 
power  with  RISC  machines  and  still  have  plenty 
left  over.  With  every  new  RISC  introduction,  it 
seems  we  hear  more  users  saying,  “Boy,  now  I 
don’t  have  to  upgrade  my  mainframe!’’ 

Well,  more  power  to  them.  And  heaven  help 
the  mainstream  hardware  vendors  who  will  try 
to  hold  a  proprietary  edge  in  a  world  that  increas¬ 
ingly  doesn’t  give  a  hoot. 

One  refreshing  trend  of  the  last  few  years  is 
that  market-sawy  users  are  going  their  own  way 
when  it  comes  to  deciding  where  computing 
power  should  reside  and  who  should  use  it.  IBM 
will  undoubtedly  try  to  keep  the  RS/6000  within 
the  narrow  scientific  and  technical  realm  to  avoid 
real  damage  to  its  AS/400  and  9370  lines.  DEC 
did  the  same  thing  a  year  ago  but  learned  the 
hard  way  that  it  couldn’t  force  users  to  walk 
down  the  proprietary  VMS  path  when  the  allure 
of  RISC/Unix  power  became  too  great. 

It  is  the  customers,  not  the  vendors,  who  are 
increasingly  deciding  which  architectures  are 
appropriate  for  a  commercial  setting  and  which 
aren’t.  Unix  is  still  far  from  shedding  its  image  as 
an  arcane  operating  system,  but  it  is  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  choice  on  these  speedy  little  worksta¬ 
tions  and  servers.  With  RISC  price/performance 
options  becoming  so  attractive,  we  may  again 
see  hardware  power  begin  to  drive  users’  soft¬ 
ware  decisions  during  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Unix’s  future  is  also  brighter.  Rival  camps  are 
settling  differences;  improved  interfaces  are 
closer  to  reality;  and  Unix  has  become  the  hot 
market  for  transaction  processing.  The  more 
momentum  the  Unix  workstation  train  picks  up, 
the  more  the  old  guard  will  be  left  at  the  station. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  industry  stalwarts  as 
Data  General,  Unisys,  Bull  and  NCR  have  em¬ 
braced  open  standards? 

It  would  be  nonsense  to  predict  that  Unix  will 
quickly  rev  up  and  pass  MVS  or  VMS  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  computing  environment  of  choice;  things 
simply  don’t  move  that  fast.  But  the  new  class  of 
technical  powerhouses  is  giving  IS  managers  a 
new  reason  to  give  Unix  a  second  look. 

For  IS  managers,  this  is  good  news.  Vendors 
who  play  in  an  open  standards  arena  must  com¬ 
pete  on  features,  service  and  performance.  The 
RISC  wars  have  given  us  the  pleasure  of  watch¬ 
ing  companies  not  associated  with  technical  in¬ 
novation  beat  each  other  up  trying  to  provide 
more  for  the  money.  Who  could  ask  for  more? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


A  clear  memory 

I  enjoyed  the  interview  with  Jay 
Forrester  [CW,  Jan.  15],  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  our  amazing 
trade.  I  worked  for  Forrester 
and  Bob  Everett  in  1951  and 
1952  as  head  of  the  logical  de¬ 
sign  research  group  at  Whirl¬ 
wind  and  indeed  remember  the 
malevolent  MIT  match  depart¬ 
ment  and  especially  Nasty  Nor- 
bert,  as  I  christened  him  at  the 
time.  I  warmly  remember  the 
good  offices  of  Gordon  Brown, 
head  of  the  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  department. 

However,  the  interview 
leaves  the  wrong  impression 
about  the  adoption  of  core  mem¬ 
ory.  Forrester  says,  “It  took  us 
about  seven  years  to  convince 
the  industry  that  [core  memory] 
was  a  good  idea  and  ought  to  be 
used  in  computers.”  Even  if  the 
readers  take  this  to  mean  from 
1949,  when  the  idea  came  to 
Forrester,  and  not  from  its  first 
publication  in  the  Journal  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Physics  (1951)  or  installa¬ 
tion  in  Whirlwind  (1953),  it  is 
just  not  true. 

Gene  Amdahl  was  planning  on 
core  for  the  IBM  704  (then 
called  the  701  A)  from  the  fall  of 

1953.  The  machine  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  a  “class”  of  IBM  701 
customers  in  Endicott  on  May  6, 

1954.  Firm  prices  were  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  “Oklahoma 
land  rush”  to  place  the  704  were 
orders  initiated  on  Oct.  1, 1954. 

I  took  delivery  of  the  No.  3 
machine  the  following  March  — 
the  first  one  with  two  boxes  of 
core.  Each  box  had  a  footprint 
about  3  by  5  feet,  stood  6  feet 
high  and  weighed  at  least  a  half 
ton.  (The  power  supply  was  else¬ 
where!)  The  box  was  called  the 
737  and  stored  4,096  36-bit 
words,  or  18K  bytes  in  today’s 
terminology. 


The  monthly  rental  of  the 
first  box  was  $6,100.  After  the 
1956  consent  decree,  when  IBM 
agreed  to  sell  as  well  as  rent  its 
machines,  this  worked  out  to 
something  over  $12,000  per  ki¬ 
lobyte.  Times  have  changed! 

Herb  Grosch 
Mies,  Switzerland 

Alive  and  well 

Regarding  the  letter  by  Joe 
Celko  on  your  Viewpoint  page 
[C W,  Jan.  8],  Ada  is  alive  and  well 
and  in  use  by  a  growing  number 
of  federal  agencies,  nongovern¬ 
ment  corporations  and  software 
developers.  I  have  been  using 
Ada  for  several  years  and  have 
also  taught  Ada  in  colleges  and  to 
industry  professionals. 

Ada  is  not  simply  a  computer 
language.  Of  course,  I  can  train 
people  to  program  Ada  in  the 
same  style  that  characterizes 
Pascal,  Fortran,  Cobol  or  Jovial, 
but  that  is  exactly  the  problem 
we  now  have:  Many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  teaching  Ada  do  not 
actually  understand  it  beyond 
the  coding  level. 

Celko  mentions  the  need  for 
using  assembler  code  instead  of 
Ada  on  some  systems.  This  criti¬ 
cism  is  primarily  because  of  the 
wide  use  of  the  old  MIL-STD 
1750A  architecture.  The  tiny 
data  space  and  code  space  of  the 
1750 A  were  designed  without 
reference  to  Ada,  and  the  com¬ 
piler  vendors  had  significant 
challenges  in  compensating  for 
the  frailties  of  that  design.  Sev¬ 
eral  good  Ada  compilers  are  now 
available  for  1750A. 

In  fact,  Ada  compilers  and  de¬ 
velopment  environments  are 
now  available  for  nearly  every 
hardware  and  operating  system 
currently  in  use.  Moreover,  with 
each  new  release  of  a  compiler, 
the  choice  of  Ada  for  serious 


software  construction  becomes 
more  appropriate. 

Richard  Riehle 
RDR  Consulting 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Easy  transfer 

Regarding  “Backed  up  but  into  a 
black  hole”  [CW,  Jan.  29], 
Charles  Lecht  might  give  users 
the  wrong  impression  that  MS- 
DOS  files  still  resident  on  older 
Intel  Corp.  8088-based  proces¬ 
sor  hard  disks  may  be  either  hard 
to  transfer  off  or  expensive  to  do 
so  (the  author  suggests  one  ave¬ 
nue  was  the  purchase  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  drive  that  even  he  did  not 
want  to  buy). 

Actually,  a  very  easy  and 
more  economical  way  of  trans¬ 
ferring  files  when  hardware  is 
upgraded,  as  is  done  here,  is 
through  the  use  of  the  file  trans¬ 
fer  package  called  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Its  user-friendly  menu 
structure  and  ability  to  transfer 
files  either  via  a  serial  port  (up  to 
115.2K  bit/sec.)  or  a  parallel 
port  connection  makes  such  a 
transfer  operation  effortless.  I 
would  encourage  Lecht  to  pull 
his  old  processor  out  from  under 
the  TV,  try  The  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  see  how  current  software 
technology  can  extract  data  easi¬ 
ly  from  the  “black  hole.” 

Stephen  C.  Rood 
Manager,  Microtechnology 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
New  York 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor,  Comput¬ 
erworld,  P.O.  Box  91 71,  375  Co- 
chituate  Road,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701.  Fax:  (508)  875- 
8931;  MCI  Mail:  COMPUTER- 
WORLD. 
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Does  Unix  win  because  of  OS/2’ 


DOUGLAS  BARNEY 

Say  the  word  OS/2  in 
mixed  company  and  you 
jtA  .will  quickly  spot  the  com- 

’’  puter  users.  The  ones 

**rf  f  '''ho  become  pig-biting 
mad  are  the  users.  These 

_ m. _ H  poor  souls  have  had 

enough  promises  and  waiting. 

With  increasing  bitterness,  users  are 
simply  giving  up  on  OS/2  and  turning  to  an 
unlikely  alternative.  Almost  by  default, 
the  hot  desktop  operating  system  today  is 
none  other  than  Unix,  the  bulky,  awkward 
beast  of  an  operating  system  that  has  suf¬ 
fered  nearly  20  years  of  justified  scorn 
and  ridicule. 

Unix  was  brought  back  from  the  dead 
by  a  strange  and  disturbing  string  of 
events.  There  were  dramatic  changes  in 
the  desktop  environment  and  an  epidemic 
of  vendor  bungling  as  well  as  long  delays 
in  the  shipment  of  OS/2.  But  the  worst 
vendor  offense  of  all  was  failing  to  read 
user  needs. 

To  lose  to  Unix,  you’ve  got  to  mess  up 
big,  and  that  is  exactly  what  IBM  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  did  in  building  and  positioning 
OS/2. 

You  can’t  fault  Microsoft  and  IBM  for 
taking  Unix  so  lightly.  Virtually  no  one 
worried  about  Unix  in  the  early  days  of 
OS/2  design.  Unbc  was  used  by  some  odd¬ 
ball  scientists  and  value-added  resellers 
who  sold  office  automation  to  dentists  and 
veterinarians.  AT&T  was  openly  laughed 
at  for  its  persistence. 

No,  salvation  for  MS-DOS  users  was 
never  supposed  to  come  from  Unix.  It  was 
supposed  to  come  from  the  cocksure  pair 
of  IBM  and  Microsoft,  which  understood 
its  flaws  better  than  anyone.  Flushed  with 
pride,  the  two  companies  threw  out  the 
old  MS-DOS  completely  and  set  to  think¬ 
ing  of  a  radical  new  design:  full  multitask¬ 
ing,  large  amounts  of  available  random- 
access  memory  (RAM)  and  a  graphical 
user  interface  to  boot. 

It  would  have  worked,  except  that  a 
collection  of  equally  large  companies  was 
saving  Unix  by  stressing  the  exact  same 
features.  These  companies  had  names 
such  as  AT&T,  Sun,  DEC  and  HP.  Maybe 
you’ve  heard  of  them? 

OS/2  is  now  stuck  in  software  limbo. 
Microsoft  gave  OS/2  so  many  features 
that  it  is  not  an  economic  alternative  to 
the  memory-sparing  MS-DOS.  OS/2  is 
now  squarely  in  Unix  territory.  Both  are 
hogs.  Newer  forms  of  Unbc,  though,  justi¬ 
fy  their  gluttony  with  a  host  of  amazing  at¬ 
tributes.  OS/2  doesn’t. 

Want  to  run  MS-DOS  programs?  Many 
versions  of  Unix  can  run  a  range  of  full¬ 
blown  DOS  applications.  OS/2,  however, 
is  confined  to  “well-behaved”  applica¬ 
tions  that  use  less  than  520K  bytes  of 
RAM.  Like  children,  there  are  simply  not 
enough  well-behaved  DOS  applications. 

How  about  multitasking  DOS  pro¬ 
grams?  These  same  versions  of  Unix 
multitask  these  applications  quite  well. 
OS/2  doesn’t. 

IBM  made  a  critical  error  by  not 
matching  these  features  of  Unbc.  It  also 
took  too  long  to  write  OS/2  and  failed  to 
build  an  adequate  interim  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 

However,  these  goofs  pale  in  compari- 


Bamey  is  editor  in  chief  of  Amiga  World. 


son  to  the  Presentation  Manager.  The 
original  plan  was  a  winner.  The  now  popu¬ 
lar  Microsoft  Windows  was  to  have  been 
the  interface  for  OS/2.  If  that  had  hap¬ 
pened,  we  would  have  hundreds  of  graphi¬ 
cal  OS/2  applications  today. 

Yet,  instead  of  simply  layering  Win¬ 
dows  on  top  of  the  new  operating  system, 
Microsoft  and  IBM  built  the  all  new  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager.  It  is  great  technology 
but  about  as  compatible  with  Windows  as 
it  is  with  a  toaster.  Even  Windows  devel¬ 
opers  had  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board.  That  is  why  all  the  decent  OS/2  ap¬ 
plications  still  wouldn’t  fill  up  a  Yugo. 

Maybe  that  is  also  why  even  Compaq 
has  failed  to  promote  OS/2,  and  it  sells  33- 
MHz  80836  personal  computers. 

If  you  want  applications,  Unix  is  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Unix  International,  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  heavyweights  backing  Unbc,  there 


are  currently  some  15,000  applications 
that  will  run  on  Unix  System  5.4.  Add  to 
that  another  15,000  DOS  applications 
that  will  run  as  tasks. 

Moreover,  you  can  run  these  applica¬ 
tions  on  a  lot  of  different  architectures, 
from  minis  to  workstations  to  PCs.  Unix  is 
the  only  system  that  can  harness  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  workstation  products  that  are 
grabbing  a  greater  number  of  desktops. 

Meanwhile,  OS/2  continues  to  lock  us¬ 
ers  into  the  conventional  Intel  micro¬ 
processor  architecture,  which  is  rather 
slug-like  when  compared  to  speedy  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  computing  (RISC) 
and  multiprocessing  systems.  What’s 
worse  is  that  OS/2  only  exploits  the  Intel 
80286,  a  7-year-old  chip  that  even  Micro¬ 
soft  has  called  brain-damaged. 

Unix  has  no  such  problems.  It  seems  to 
exploit  any  system  it  runs  on,  whether 
that  be  an  Intel  80386,  a  wild  RISC  device 
or  an  Amdahl  mainframe.  Run  out  of 
steam  on  your  Unix  workstation?  Get  a 
mini.  That  not  enough?  Get  a  mainframe. 
That  not  enough?  Get  a  supercomputer. 

OS/2  only  promises  to  exploit  these 
architectures. 

Losing  a  war  of  technology  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  spell  doom  in  the  computer  busi¬ 
ness.  But  losing  a  political  war  usually 
does.  Microsoft  is  outnumbered,  out- 
Conti n  ued  on  page  24 
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OS/2  will  succeed.  Unix 
will  succeed.  We  sell 
them  both;  we  love  them 
both.  Only  the  occasional 
analyst  feels  the  compul¬ 
sion  to  create  an  eith¬ 
er/or  situation,  perhaps 
out  of  honest  confusion  or  the  desire  to 
play  devil’s  advocate. 

It  is  a  different  question,  though,  when 
you  ask  about  the  office  desktop,  for 
which  OS/2  was  designed,  for  which  OS/2 
is  being  marketed  and  for  which  Unix  has 
always  had  only  a  small  role. 

First,  Unix.  Our  Xenix  offering  was  the 
first  Unix  for  microprocessors  and  re¬ 
mains  by  volume  the  most  successful  Unix 
in  the  world.  Unix  continues  to  grow.  It 
has  distinct  niches  in  high-end  engineer¬ 
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ing,  in  small  vertical  businesses  and  on  the 
server.  But  Unix  is  not  growing  any  faster 
than  the  personal  computer  market  as  a 
whole.  One  does  not  have  to  be  anti-Unix 
to  point  out  that  Unix  is  not  driving  to 
take  over  the  desktop.  Our  customers 
don’t  ask  when  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Unix  product:  they  ask  when  our  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager  products  will  be  ready. 

Consider  this:  We  have  already  sold 
more  units  of  OS/2  during  its  two-year  in¬ 
troductory  phase  than  we  have  sold  of 
Unbc  in  nearly  a  decade.  OS/2  is  only  a 
“failure”  when  compared  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  installed  base  of  DOS. 

The  question  is,  why  was  DOS  suc¬ 
cessful?  Why  will  OS/2  be  successful?  The 
answer  is  simple:  packaged  product. 

What  created  the  PC  revolution  —  and 
what  Unix  lacks  —  is  a  single  binary  stan¬ 
dard:  one  instruction  set,  one  operating 
system,  one  keyboard.  DOS  created  a 
self-reinforcing  PC  market. 

The  volume  effect  pushed  hardware 
and  software  prices  down,  creating  more 
demand,  bringing  in  more  developers  to 
make  new  products  and  thereby  selling 
more  machines  —  a  cycle  that  generates 
fierce  competition  at  all  levels  and  en¬ 
courages  both  hardware  and  software  in- 


Gates  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp. 
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novation.  Today,  the  PC  is  home  to  not 
only  the  easiest  and  cheapest  applications 
but  also  the  best. 

Unix  is  a  different  phenomenon  —  a 
successful  one  in  its  own  way  but  a  funda¬ 
mentally  different  one.  Unix  runs  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  instruction  sets.  It  simplifies  life 
for  companies  that  need  the  same  applica¬ 
tions  running  on  many  different  kinds  of 
computers  or  that  want  to  be  free  to 
change  the  kinds  of  machines  they  use 
whenever  they  want. 

This  is  an  important  role,  but  it  is  not  a 
volume  market  by  definition.  (In  the  vol¬ 
ume  PC  world,  changing  machines  is  not  a 
concern  because  aU  the  machines  are 
compatible,  and  any  vendor  will  be  happy 
to  talk  to  you  if  your  current  vendor  is  un¬ 
responsive.)  Even  if  the  diverse  Unix 
communities  finally  agree  on  a  single  defi¬ 
nition  of  Unix  and  a  single  user  interface, 
Unix  will  still  not  be  a  binary  standard. 
People  cannot  build  and  sell  a  single  soft¬ 
ware  product  with  a  single  machine  archi¬ 
tecture  to  service  and  support.  This  is 
what  OS/2  has.  If  Unix  has  8%  of  one  mar¬ 
ket  or  12%  of  another,  this  is  not  a  single 
market  share  number  for  a  single  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  instruction  set  but  rather 
half  a  dozen  smaller  numbers  that  get  to¬ 
taled  together  under  the  generic  name 
Unix.  Unix’s  problem  is  that  the  market 
is  some  combination  of  several  versions  of 
Unix.  How  does  one  distribute  product  in 
volume,  and  through  what  channels,  for 
such  a  market? 

Stay  single 

PC -style  volume  can  come  only  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  version  of  Unix  on  a  single  platform. 
This  is  not  a  technical  issue  but  a  funda¬ 
mental  marketing  issue  that  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  before  software  developers  will 
jump  aboard  Unix  in  the  kind  of  numbers 
that  have  already  committed  to  OS/2. 
Meanwhile,  OS/2  clips  along  with  a  single 
product  for  a  single  instruction  set,  gain¬ 
ing  applications  and  market  share.  OS/2  is 
a  single  unambiguous  market  with  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  develop  volume  and  economies 
of  scale. 

OS/2  is  not  just  another  good  operat¬ 
ing  system.  The  fact  that  it  was  designed 
with  DOS  and  Windows  in  mind  is  both 
technically  and  strategically  important.  It 
was  designed  to  create  a  new  binary  stan¬ 
dard  compatible  with  DOS  but  to  allow 
many  more  capabilities.  There’s  a  natural 
extension  of  power  from  DOS  to  DOS  plus 
Windows  to  OS/2  Presentation  Manager. 
Users  can  come  along  as  quickly  or  as 
slowly  as  they  need  with  the  same  inter¬ 
face,  the  same  training,  the  same  applica¬ 
tions  —  only  with  additional  capabilities 
at  each  level.  This  family  of  systems  is  an 
important  reason  why  OS/2  will  succeed. 

The  final  reason  for  OS/2’s  success  is  a 
fundamental  one:  As  applications  go,  so 
goes  the  desktop.  As  applications  go,  so 
goes  the  operating  system. 

On  the  desktop,  the  cold,  hard  fact  is 
that  there  are  many,  many  more  main¬ 
stream  PC  applications  being  written  for 
OS/2  today  than  for  Unix,  because  devel¬ 
opers  recognize  that  there  is  only  one 
OS/2  (OEMs  don’t  get  to  “enhance”  it  as 
they  do  Unix),  that  there  will  be  a  single 
distribution  channel,  and  that  volume  will 
create  economies  of  scale. 

Many  powerful  new  Presentation 
Manager  applications  are  already  avail- 
Continued  on  page  24 
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able  and  many  more  are  on  the 
way.  Mr.  Barney  refers  to  “rev¬ 
olutionary  workstation  products 
that  are  grabbing  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  desktops”  for  Unix.  Does 
he  mean  Aldus  Pagemaker?  Au¬ 
todesk  Autocad?  Lotus  Notes? 
Microsoft  Excel?  Saros  File- 


share?  SQL  Server?  All  these 
revolutionary  products  are  on 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager  — 
and  all  are  part  of  the  industry’s 
strong  PC  heritage. 

“Personal”  is  still  a  key  com¬ 
ponent  to  personal  computing. 
OS/2,  for  example,  is  optinmed 
for  speed  of  interaction  with  the 
user;  Unix  is  optimized  for  over¬ 
all  throughput  of  the  system  — 
the  individual  may  have  to  wait. 


In  the  PC  industry,  everybody 
can  play. 

As  to  some  of  Mr.  Barney’s 
other  points,  they  apply  to  Unix 
as  well  as  OS/2  —  only  more  so. 
The  following  ones  are  key: 

•  Running  or  multitasking  DOS 
applications.  No  one  in  his  or  her 
right  mind  would  buy  a  Unix  sys¬ 
tem  to  multitask  DOS  applica¬ 
tions.  That  is  why  people  buy 
Windows.  Users  buy  a  Unix  sys¬ 


tem  because  they  need  a  particu¬ 
lar  Unix  application  and  want  to 
be  able  to  occasionally  use  DOS 
applications.  Check  back  in  a 
year  to  see  which  system  better 
integrates  DOS  applications  — 
DOS’  big  brother  or  one  of  the 
many  versions  of  Unix. 

•  It’s  hard  to  port  applications 
from  Windows  to  Presentation 
Manager,  because  we  made  an 
agonizing  decision  to  put  into 


Since  CA-DEAL,  MoreThan  AFew 
ProgrammasHaw'BeenCairiitSpeedire 


Put  your  programmers  on  the  fast  track,  too.  With 
CA-IDEAL®  you  get  a  proven,  advanced  application 
development  system  that  eliminates  tedious  coding 
and  allows  you  to  start  writing  your  business  appli¬ 
cations  right  away. 

In  over  1200  MVS,  VSE  and  VM  sites  worldwide, 
CA-IDEAL  has  given  programmers  significant  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality  gains  in  developing  industrial 
strength  applications.  It’s  helped  thousands  auto¬ 
mate  ever^hing  from  basic  procedures  to  complex 
production  systems  critical  to  their  operations. 

CA-DEAL  works  with  the  world’s  leading  relational 


data  bases:  CA-DATACOM/DB  and  DB2.  It  includes 
a  powerful  procedural  language,  easy-to-use  panel 
and  report  creation  facilities,  and  intelligent  editor. 
All  of  which  are  fully  managed  by  an  active  diction¬ 
ary  facility  to  support  the  complete  application 
life  cycle. 

If  you  want  proven  speed  and  performance,  call 
lamie  Brooks  right  now  at  800-237-9273  (in  N.J., 
201-874-9000)  and  ask 
about  CA-DEAL.  Then, 
once  you  get  it,  “Gentle¬ 
men,  start  your  engines!’ 
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Presentation  Manager  the  most 
sophisticated  graphics  interface 
available.  But  there  is  only  one 
graphical  interface  on  OS/2,  and 
it  has  the  same  programming 
model  (and  many  similar  com¬ 
mands)  to  that  of  Windows.  How 
much  harder  is  it  going  to  be  for 
developers  to  port  to  a  Unbc 
graphical  interface  with  a  totally 
different  model?  And  to  which 
Unix  interface  —  Motif?  Open- 
look?  Nextstep?  Which  market 
will  be  sufficiently  large  enough 
to  justify  the  porting  effort? 

•  Scale.  Mr.  Barney  speaks  of  us¬ 
ers  trading  up  from  workstations 
to  minis  to  mainframes  to  super¬ 
computers  whenever  they  run 
out  of  steam.  This  is  indeed  a  big- 
system  mentality,  and  one  that  is 
about  five  years  out  of  date.  PC 
users  are  much  more  likely  to 
scale  up  in  power  instead 
through  more  and  more  power¬ 
ful  micros  and  multiple  proces¬ 
sors  and  to  use  OS/2’s  client/ 
server  architecture  to  get  mini¬ 
computer  power  for  one-tenth 
the  price.  This  is  the  future  of 
computing,  and  OS/2  was  de¬ 
signed  for  it. 

For  years,  Unix  has  always  (in 
theory)  been  in  a  position  to  in¬ 
vade  DOS’  territory,  since  it  had 
32  bits  and  multitasking,  and 
DOS  didn’t.  Yet  DOS  utterly 
overwhelmed  Unbc  on  the  desk¬ 
top.  That  is  the  market  momen¬ 
tum  that  OS/2  is  inheriting. 
Now,  Unbc  faces  its  technical 
match  in  OS/2,  and  yet  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  Unix  will  fare  bet¬ 
ter.  One  could  actually  turn  the 
argument  around.  DOS  was  not 
robust  enough  to  challenge  Unix 
in  the  high-end  technical  niche, 
where  OS/2  is.  That  raises  the 
intriguing  question  of  which  one 
is  more  likely  to  invade  the  oth¬ 
er’s  turf?  Just  in  case  one  wants 
to  play  devil’s  advocate. 
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gunned  and  outhyped  by  the 
gathering  forces  of  Unbc.  It  not 
only  has  to  battle  the  phone  com¬ 
pany,  itself  a  nearly  impossible 
proposition,  but  also  the  likes  of 
Sun,  DEC  and  HP.  Each  of  these 
companies  is  far  larger  than  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  which  is  a  relative  light¬ 
weight  at  less  than  $1  billion  per 
year  in  revenue. 

Smaller  companies  that  used 
to  quietly  resent  Microsoft’s 
lock  on  PC  operating  systems 
are  now  taking  potshots.  Every¬ 
one  is  talking  about  Unix. 

Even  IBM,  Microsoft’s  OS/2 
partner,  is  ready  to  mutiny  if 
Unix  gets  a  firmer  grip  on  the 
market.  OS/2  will  survive  and 
may  even  prosper.  But  it  will  be 
used  largely  in  IBM  sites  with 
mainframes,  PC  networks.  Sys¬ 
tems  Application  Architecture 
on  the  brain  and  blind  loyalty. 
The  rest  will  shift  to  Unix. 

Microsoft  should  own  up  to 
this,  keep  working  on  OS/2  but 
start  writing  for  Unix  —  fast. 
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Your  Atlanta  office  is  swamped.  Chicago  is  overwhelmed.  Who  knows  how 
many  customers  have  given  up  while  waiting  on  hold,  or  couldn’t  get  through 
in  the  first  place.  One 
thing  is  certain.  Your 
company  stands  to  lose  a 
lot  of  business,  not  just  today,  but  in  the 
future.  A  real  shame,  because  with 
US  Sprint’s®  new  Enhanced  800 
Service  with  Command  Routing, 
you  could  redirect  those  excess  calls  to  your 
LA  office.  All  it  takes  is  one  quick  call  to  our 
800  service  hotline.  And,  since  sometimes  you  know  that  special  events 
and  staffing  problems  may  cause  an  office  to  be  overloaded,  another  feature 
called  Call  Allocation  lets  you  redirect  calls  before  a  disaster  strikes.  You 


can  even  customize  a  schedule  to  route  calls  based  on  area  code,  time  of  day, 
day  of  week,  and  day  of  year.  Along  with  all  this  flexihlity,  you  get  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  only 
nationwide  100% 

digital  fiber  optic  network.  A  network 
built  with  a  uniform  “flat”  architecture 
and  automatic,  diverse  rout¬ 
ing  to  help  ensure  error-free, 
uninterrupted  service.  So  call 
Sprint  now  for  more  information  on  our 
Enhanced  800  Service.  And  be  prepared 

to  save  your  country  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Call  1-800-877-2000  today. 

It’s  a  new  worWr 

US  Sprint. 
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Automation  can  bring  much  needed  relief  to  your  staff 
and  a  lift  to  your  service  levels.  But  data  center  personnel 
are  usually  too  busy  fighting  fires  to  write  lengthy  automation 
procedures.  AF/OPERATOR®  gives  you  major  benefits  with 
limited  work,  as  proven  by  our  experience  in  over  200  data 

Flip  a  switch 

Minutes  after  installation,  AF/OPERATOR  can  suppress 
70%  of  your  console  message  traffic  because  we Ve  already 
done  the  work  to  suppress  the  IBM  recommended  list.  You 

just  set  a  switch.  .  -  , ,  , 

’  Fill  in  the  blanks 


AF/OPERATOR  can  ensure  that  your  time-dependent 
applications  start  and  stop  on  time,  every  time,  without 
human  intervention.  And  with  our  application  library,  which 
uses  IBM  published  procedures,  what  might  have  taken  days 
to  implement  can  be  finished  in  a  few  hours.  Just  fill  in  the 

blanks.  some  commands 

Our  sample  library  gives  you  a  plug-in  interface  with 
MVS  and  GIGS,  so  a  little  editing  automates  up  to  80%  of 
your  responses  to  system  events.  To  eliminate  the  typos 
I  inherent  in  a  lengthy  IPL,  you  can  store  the  process  so  one 

simple  command  does  the  trick  -  or  automate  it  completely. 


Open  up  to  VTAM 

AF/OPERATOR  can  be  interfaced  to  any  VTAM  application. 
Without  coding.  The  Programmerless  Open  VTAM  Interface 
learns  the  procedures  as  an  operator  is  logging  on  to  a  VTAM 
application.  Then,  using  a  fill-in-the-blanks  approach,  you 
enter  the  messages  that  will  trigger  a  particular  procedure. 
With  no  programming,  AF/OPERATOR  ties  all  your  VTAM 
applications  together  into  a  single  point  of  control  -  systems, 
applications,  consoles,  data  center  management  tools. 

With  AF/OPERATOR 

AF/OPERATOR  lets  you  test  your  new  automation 
procedures  thoroughly  -  without  affecting  the  production 
system.  With  an  automation  system  this  safe  and  easy  to  use, 
you’ll  have  the  confidence,  and  the  time,  to  automate  much 
more.  Even  in  that  same  week. 

For  more  on  how  to  automate  your  data  center  in  a 
week,  call  (800)  843-3970  and  ask  for  department  500. 

More  data  centers  have  solved  more  system  problems  with 
Gandle  than  with  any  other  software  vendor. 

!  Candle® 

Copyright  ©  IW)  Candle  Coqtoration.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Two  of  three 
ain’t  bad 

Earlier  this 
month,  an  Atlan¬ 
ta  firm  learned 
a  hard  lesson 
about  disaster 
recovery. 

When  the 
Basis  Information  Technologies, 
Inc.  data  center  was  walloped 
by  a  wind  and  rain  storm  Feb.  10, 
the  company  couldn’t  rely  on  its 
own  backup  facility  to  provide  a 
full  production  environment. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  easy  to 
take  a  shot  at  Basis  for  this.  One 
could  point  out  that  it  is  a  tad 
silly  to  go  to  such  lengths  as  to 
have  a  backup  facility  and  then 
not  be  able  to  depend  on  it  100% 
when  the  time  came.  But  that 
wouldn’t  be  fair.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  many,  many  companies  out 
there  that  would  have  found 
themselves  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion. 

Of  course.  Basis  now  knows 
it  should  have  had  a  better- 
equipped  backup  facility.  But 
what  is  important  to  point  out  is 
that  Basis  had  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  solid  set  of  dsaster  re¬ 
covery  procedures  in  place  and 
a  good  working  relationship  with 
its  primary  vendor,  Unisys 
Corp.  These  two  factors  pulled 
Basis  out  of  its  mess,  despite 
the  limited  backup  facility. 

So  the  lesson,  trite  as  it  may 
Continued  on  page  34 


IBM  hints  at  AIX  CASE  plan 
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Amid  the  barrage  of  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing  work¬ 
stations  and  servers  it  unleashed 
earlier  this  month,  IBM  slipped 
in  some  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  offerings  and  a 
glimpse  of  its  AlX-based  CASE 
strategy. 

Reflecting  its  broader  thrust 
with  the  RISC  System/6000 
line,  this  strategy  focuses  on  the 
software  development  needs  of 
the  scientific  and  engineering 
communities.  In  what  seems  to 
be  emerging  as  a  dual  CASE 
strategy,  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  plan 
for  its  proprietary  platforms  will 
remain  the  development  envi¬ 
ronment  for  commercial  users. 

Under  that  dual  strategy  con¬ 
cept,  technical  CASE  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  workstations,  the 
client/server  model  and  the  C 
language.  The  centralized  ap¬ 
proach  relies  on  mainframes. 


personal  computers  and  IBM 
products  that  are  deemed  strate¬ 
gic,  such  as  DB2,  said  Michael 
Thoma,  vice-president 
of  marketing  at  San 
Francisco-based  CASE 
vendor  Interactive  De¬ 
velopment  Environ¬ 
ments. 

Although  IBM  has 
yet  to  elaborate  on  its 
CASE  strate^  for  AIX, 
its  Unix  variant,  IBM 
executives  have  said 
that  a  wide  variety  of 
software  choices  will  be 
supported  for  its  Unix- 
based  product  line.  AD/ 

Cycle,  on  the  other 
hand,  centers  around  an 
IBM  repository  and  re¬ 
lational  database  man¬ 
agement  system  and 
creates  a  pecking  order  among 
third-party  tools. 

The  AIX  CASE  offerings  un¬ 
veiled  at  the  announcement  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  bundled  software  op¬ 


tions,  each  made  up  of  third- 
party  software  tools  geared 
toward  a  specific  programming 
environment.  The  op¬ 
tions,  called  AIX  CASE 
Solutions,  include  offer¬ 
ings  supporting  small  to 
large  development  pro¬ 
jects  in  C,  Ada,  Fortran, 
C-l-  -I-  and  embedded  C 
applications. 

With  AIX  CASE  So¬ 
lutions,  IBM  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  address  the  full 
range  of  technical  de¬ 
velopment  activities 
from  design  to  mainte¬ 
nance  and  project  man¬ 
agement.  Atherton 
Technology,  Inc.’s 
Software  Backplane  re¬ 
pository  and  the  Team¬ 
work  CASE  tools  from 
Cadre  Technologies,  Inc.  are 
paired  with  compilers  and  tools 
from  other  third  parties  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  capability. 

The  AIX  CASE  Solutions  are 


designed  to  work  with  IBM’s 
Motif-based  AIX  Windows  Envi¬ 
ronment  and  will  be  tested  by 
IBM  to  ensure  compatibility 
among  the  components  supplied 
by  third  parties. 

IBM  did  not  give  pricing  and 
availability  dates,  but  David  But¬ 
ler,  manager  of  planning  and 
market  development  at  Cadre, 
said  that  the  offerings  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  tested  and  integrat¬ 
ed  and  will  be  rolled  out  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  technical  CASE  market 
being  targeted  by  IBM  is  typical¬ 
ly  considered  to  involve  different 
tools  and  languages  than  those 
used  in  commercial  develop¬ 
ment,  such  as  C  and  Fortran,  and 
to  employ  different  methodolo¬ 
gies  geared  towards  complex  ap¬ 
plications  that  are  often  embed¬ 
ded. 

“The  lines  are  blurring  be¬ 
tween  technical  and  conunercial 
CASE.  They  no  longer  fit  into 
neat  categories,”  Thoma  said. 
“Technical  CASE  used  to  mean 
Unix,  and  commercial  meant 
SAA  [IBM’s  System  Application 
Architecture].” 


Sterling  aims  to  strike 
gold  in  storage  market 


BY  ROBERT  MORAN 

CW  STAFF 


Sterling  Software,  Inc.  recently 
claimed  to  have  taken  a  lead  in 
the  utilities  market  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  forthcoming 
system-managed  storage  soft¬ 
ware  will  be  able  to  fortify  IBM’s 
Data  Facility  Storage  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (DFSMS). 


According  to  the  company, 
which  is  based  in  Rancho  Cordo¬ 
va,  Calif.,  the  Storage  Automa¬ 
tion  Management  System 
(SAMS)  will  monitor  activity  and 
conditions  within  the  storage  en¬ 
vironment  and  initiate  storage 
administration  tasks  performed 
by  its  various  storage  manage¬ 
ment  components. 

Sterling  said  that  the  new  sys¬ 


tem  integrates  its  current  prod¬ 
uct  line  and  contains  a  subsys¬ 
tem,  called  Automatic  Initiation 
Manager  (AIM),  which  automat¬ 
ically  triggers  user-defined  ac¬ 
tions  across  the  product  line  —  a 
disk  management  system  called 
the  Data  Management  System 
(DMS/OS),  volume  allocation 
management  products  called 
VAM/VSAM  and  VAM/DS  and 
on-line  data  compression  soft¬ 
ware  called  Shrink/MVS. 

In  addition,  the  company  will 
deliver  View,  a  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  that  runs  under  DOS  on 
Intel  Corp.  386-based  personal 
computers  and  provides  visual 


interactive  control  of  the  storage 
environment. 

Sterling  is  promoting  SAMS 
as  an  alternative  to  IBM’s  Data 
Facility  Hierarchical  Storage 
Manager  and  Data  Facility/Data 
Continued  on  page  34 
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•  IS  isn’t  leisurely  at  Club- 
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•  Imaging  systems  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  hit  their  stride. 
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•  Unisys’  new  chip  is  anoth¬ 
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the  totally  automated  office 

The  Next  Generation  in  Office  Automation 


•  Fully  Customizable  %  Decentralized  Administration  %  Full  Connectivity  ^  Integrated  PC  Support  %  Resource-efficient 


Emc^/TAO  IS  A  QUANTUM  LEAP  FORWARD  IN  ELECTRONIC 
MAIL  AND  OFFICE  AUTOMATION. 

Emc^/TAO  is  a  dynamic  system  that  gives  Electronic  Mail 
and  Office  Automation  to  everyone  —  from  novice  to  expert. 
It  can  be  tuned  on  an  individual  basis  to  suit  the  user’s  abil¬ 
ities  and  needs.  Novices  can  start  on  day  one  with  no 
training.  Experts  have  everything  they  need.  And,  it  has 
been  designed  as  a  platform  to  support  an  emerging  set  of 
capabilities  as  the  evolution  of  office  automation  continues. 


Emc^/TAO  gives  full  control  through  decentralized  adminis¬ 
tration.  Authorization  can  be  delegated  by  feature,  by  de¬ 
partment  or  by  logical  class.  And  Emc^/TAO's  user 
interface  allows  product  features  to  be  custom-tailored  to 
suit  the  needs  of  each  individual  user  or  group  of  users,  at 
the  installation's  discretion. 

Emc^/TAO  is  simple,  powerful,  and  allows  unprecedented 
connectivity. 

ALL  ENVIRONMENTS 


POWER  THROUGH  SIMPLICITY 

Emc^/TAO  provides  hundreds  of  easy-to-use  features  for 
managing,  organizing  and  distributing  Electronic  Mail  and 
documents.  Emc^/TAO  includes  electronic-mail,  calendar¬ 
ing,  document  storage  and  retrieval,  and  a  multitude  of 
powerful  bridges  and  gateways. 


►MVS,  MVS/XA 

►  VM/CMS 

►  VSE,  SSX 

►  TSO,  CICS,  IMS,  IDMS 


►  PCs  (Personal  Emc^) 

»  VAP  (Special  Emc^  VTAM  Application) 


»  FIVS  (Fischer  Internationai  Virluai  System) 


CALL  NOW  for  more  information.  Toll-free:  800  237-4510. 


In  Florida:  813-643-1500. 


GATEWAYS 

►  PCs  and  LANs. 

►SNADS. 

►X.400. 

►  BITNET. 

►  DIA/LU  6.2  compatible 
devices  and  systems. 

►  Western  Union  services: 


(Telex,  Facsimile,  EasyLInk,  etc.) 

►  DISOSS. 

►  PROFS. 

►  DEC  (VAX  Mail,  All-in-One). 

►  WANG  (Wang  Oftice). 

And  more. 


TAC 


ELECTRONIC  MAIL  COMMUNICATION  CENTER  / 
TOTALLY  AUTOMATED  OFFICE 


FISCHER 

INTERNATIONAL 

S  >  S  I  L  MS  (  OR P<  )RA  ri(  ).\ 


Emc^/TAO  is  the  smart  answer. 

Many  of  the  largest  corporations 

in  the  world  have  already  selected  Emc^. 
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VMS.  So  much  more 
to  depend  on. 

Because  your  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  the  lifeblood  of  your  com¬ 
pany,  you  can  never  do  enough  to 
protect  them.  With  that  in  mind, 
VAXA/MS  systems  and  servers  offer 
an  unequalled  number  of  distinctive 
protection  features.  Three,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  stand  out. 

The  first  is  Digital  s  unique  clus¬ 
tering  capability.  It  offers  exception¬ 
ally  high  data  availability  and  uptime, 
plus  efficient  resource  sharing  and 
expansion  capabilities.  You  can  quickly 
and  easily  combine  dozens  of  VAX 


systems  into  one  powerful  system. 

No  single  point  of  failure  can  bring 
the  cluster  system  down. 

Then  there’s  volume  shadowing. 
This  allows  the  system  to  simultane¬ 
ously  read  and  write  data  to  two  disk 
volumes  instead  of  one.  If  one  disk 
drive  ever  fails,  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  uses  the  other.  Thus,  informa¬ 
tion  is  always  available  and  a  major 
cause  of  downtime  and  lost  data 
is  eliminated. 

The  third  is  file  journaling  for 
safeguarding  information  whenever 
you  enter  it  on  the  system.  AH  transac- 


Whether  it’s  on  the  largest  VAX® 
system  or  the  smallest,  your  data  is  safe. 
Because  all  across  the  line,  VAX  systems 
share  a  unique  strength.  It’s  their  ability 
to  provide  the  same  high  level  of  data 
protection  and  dependability. 

That’s  because  they  have  some¬ 
thing  else  in  common.  They  all  run 
the  VMS®  operating  system  which  is 
one  of  the  best  engineered  and  most 
dependable  operating  systems  ever 
designed. 


©  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  1990.  The  Digital  logo,  Digital  has  it 
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tions  are  recorded  in  a  temporary  file. 
If  the  system  is  interrupted,  you  can 
use  the  journal  file  to  update  your 
database  to  its  correct  state. 

And  that’s  just  the  beginning. 

In  fact,  no  aspea  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  VAX  computers  with  VMS 
offer  a  wide  range  of  reliability  and 
security  features  that  protect  against 
memory  errors,  I/O  errors  and  brown¬ 
outs,  as  well  as  unauthorked  or  inad¬ 
vertent  tampering  with  the  system. 


Total  protection.  Across  the 
total  line. 


VMS.  Dependability  you  can 
count  on  tomorrow. 

For  over  a  decade,  businesses  have 
trusted  VAX  systems  running  VMS  for 
their  critical  applications.  Today,  with 
Network  Application  Support  (NAS), 
applications  running  on  your  multi¬ 
vendor  PCs,  workstations  and  computer 
systems  can  also  take  advantage  of  the 
total  data  protection  VMS  offers. 

And,  in  the  future,  as  more  and 
greater  dependability  features  are 
added,  you’ll  be  able  to  rely  on  VAX 
systems  with  even  greater  confidence. 
All  of  which  makes  VAX  and  VMS  the 
safe,  smart  choice  for  the  long  run. 


Computers  can  do  lots  of  sophist! 
cated  things.  But  there’s  one  simple 
thing  we  believe  is  more  important 
than  any  other. 

You  have  to  be  able  to  count 
on  them. 

For  more  information  on  Digital’s 
VAX  systems,  call  1-800-842-5273 
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A  Comparison  Chart  of  the 

Major  Cooperative  Processing 
Software  Products: 

FUNCTIONS: 

SUPER-LINK®  1 

7. 

u 

Mozart™  | 

Arbiter®  | 

1- 

£ 

< 

.j 

X 

VI 

S 

n 

IBM’S  APPC™ 

Processing  Topologies  Supported 

Peer-to-Peer  Processing 

k^ 

Existing  terminal-based  systems 

k^ 

k^ 

k^ 

Mixed  Peer-to-Peer  and  existing  systems 

Application  integrity/Software  Distribution 

some 

SAA/CUA  Interface  compatibility 

k^ 

some 

Workstation  Environments  Supported 

PC/DOS 

k^ 

k^ 

k^ 

k^ 

OS/2 

k^ 

k^ 

k^ 

k^ 

PC/DOS  to  OS/2  application  compatibility 

•} 

LAN  Server  for  shared  applications  and  data 

•> 

Multiple  transaction  servers  on  a  LAN 

Development  Environment  Comparison 

Object  orientation 

some 

Dictionary  and  documentation 

Panei/Form  painter  for  creation/maintenance 

k^ 

some 

3270  screen  capture:  picture  and  attributes 

CASE/ Application  Generation 

k^ 

Intelligent  (language-sensitive)  editor 

System  and  user-defined  reusable  code  templates 

Integrated  compile/test/debug 

k/^ 

Execution  time  source  debugging 

some 

All  development  tools  for  DOS  available  in  DOS 

k^ 

Objects  Supported 

CUA  display  images 

k^ 

CUA  dialog  within  display  object 

Validation  within  display  object 

Help  processing 

Error  processing 

Text  window  interactions 

some 

Business  graphics 

k^ 

3270  definition 

Interactions  with  3270 

Interactions  with  Peer-to-Peer 

"Logon”  Scripts 

Application  integrity/Software  Distribution 

Local  Data  Access 

Indexed  files 

k^ 

dBase 

k^ 

Flat  Files  (random  access) 

Flat  Files  (sequential  access) 

k^ 

k^ 

Multiple  read/write  to  files  on  LAN  Servers 

High  Level  Functions  Directly  Available  in  the  Language 

Field-level  context  sensitive  help 

Optional  user  learning  mode 

Display  and  selection  from: 

Indexed  files 

Sequential  files 

k^ 

k^ 

In-memory  lists 

y^ 

k^ 

Menu  display  and  selection 

k^ 

Determining  3270  screen  identification 

k^ 

Read/write  to  3270  in  a  single  command 

Read/write  to  3270  one  field  at  a  time 

k^ 

k^ 

Determine  dynamic  3270  attribute  changes 

Embedded  user  assistance  (pop-up  selection  lists) 

Data  editing  validation: 

Data  type  mark  checking 

k^ 

Single  range/limit  check 

k^ 

Field/data  driven  range/limit  check 

Date  formatting/validation 

y^ 

k^ 

Validation  against  local  and  LAN  files 

Required  fields 

k^ 

"Must  Fill"  fields 

y^ 

Zero  not  valid  fields 

k^ 

Peer  to  Peer  Host  Environments  Supported 

MVS-CICS 

k^ 

k^ 

MVS-IDMS/DC 

k^ 

MVS/TSO 

DOS/VSE-CICS 

VM/CMS 

k^ 

k^ 

DEC  VAX/VMS 

k^ 

Software  Distribution  Host  Environments  Supported 

MVS-CICS 

k^ 

MVS-IDMS/DC 

k^ 

MVS/TSO 

k^ 

DOS/VSE-CICS 

y^ 

VM/CMS 

DEC  VAX  V.MS 

k^ 

K\cr>  cllori  lo  prosctu  .in  .ucuratc  chart  has  been  made,  however  no  guarantee  can  be  made  ( 1/2/90).  Super-Link*'  is  a 
icgiNtcrcd  tradcin.irk  ol  \lulli  Sii(l.  Inc..  Lawrenceville.  NJ.  Mozart^^  is  a  trademark  of  Aspen  Research.  Easel^^  is  a 
trademark  ol  Intcnictisc  Images.  Inc,  Arbiter*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tangram  Systems. 


Don’t  be  Suckered,  Pushed,  or 
Intimidated  into  expensive  OS/2 
hardware  just  to  get  SAA/CUA. 

Multi  Soft  delivers  SAA/CUA 
on  eharacter  based  640K  DOS  PCs. 

Save  over  $5000  per  station,  extend 
the  life  of  your  corporate  hardware 
and  software  assets,  and  save 
millions  of  dollars ! 
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To  the 
End  User, 
it’s  a  sight 
for  sore  eyes. 
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From  depressing 
3270,  3101,  5250,  or 
VT220  Screens,  to 


SAA/CUA 

screens  in 

minutes. 

Without 

Touching 

Mainframe 

Code. 
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To  your  tired  Host 
Applications,  it’s  a 
new  lease  on  life. 
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Multi  Soft’s  INFRONT/DS™  & 
EasySAA™  products  enable  rapid 
development  of  intelligent  SAA/CUA 
cooperative  processing  applications  on 
standard  low-cost  640K  DOS  PCs. 

In  addition  its 
INFRONT/SDF™ 

(Software  Distri¬ 
bution  Facility) 
maintains  the 
integrity  of  your 
software  applica¬ 
tions,  tables  and 
data. 

And  its 

INFRONT/HPO™ 
product  provides  the  full  peer-to-peer 
cooperative  processing  capabilities  of 
IBM’s  APP(2  (Advanced  Program-to- 


Program  Communications)  product  for 
PC/host  applications.  However,  instead 
of  requiring  the  use  of  LU6.2  SNA 
sessions,  it  works  over  the  LU2-based 
networks  that  are  already  in  place.  Both 

standard,  LU2- 
based  SNA 
links,  as  well  as 
asynchronous 
communications 
are  supported. 

Not  even  IBM 
offers  that  kind 
of  support  now. 
In  addition  all 
SUPER-LINK 
based  applications  port  without  change 
to  IBM’s  OS/2,  PM,  and  LU6.2  strate¬ 
gic  platforms. 


The  SUPER-LINK® 
product  family  represents 
the  leading  edge,  and 
by  far,  the  only  complete 
family  of  cooperative 
processing  products. 


You  can  even  add 
ICON  Based  Menus 
&  Backgrounds 
on  your  CGA 
character  based 
DOS  PC 
in  minutes! 


The  Experts  in  Cooperative  Processing 


Multi  Soft,  Inc 

123  Franklin  Corner  Rd. 
Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 

800-888-4973 
609-896-4100 
Fax#  609-895-0072 


14,000  +  USERS  WORLD  WIDE 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


There’s  a  flip  side  to  frivolity 

For  Clubcorp  managers,  information  processing  is  no  day  at  the  beach 


ON  SITE 


BY  ROBERT  MORAN 

CW  STAFF 


To  its  225,000  members,  Club 
Corporation  International 
means  leisure,  but  for  Clubcorp’s 
financial  and  information  subsid¬ 
iary  members,  there  is  a  serious 
side  to  business. 

“What  we  process  is  informa¬ 
tion  that  shows  our  controllers 
all  the  strategic  indicators  of  the 
operations,”  said  Dan  Barth, 
MIS  director  at  Financial  Man¬ 
agement  Corp.  (FMC)  in  Dallas. 


With  the  information,  officials  in 
four  regional  offices  are  able  to 
keep  budgets  in  line  but  can  also 
identify  oportunities  for  expan¬ 
sions,  club  acquisitions  and  new 
services,  according  to  Barth. 

FMC  processes  information 
from  approximately  185  individ¬ 
ual  local  country,  dining  and 
health  clubs  under  the  Clubcorp 
umbrella. 

The  firm  uses  165  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/36  minicomputers  to  post 
information  to  an  IBM  4381 
mainframe,  and  financial  person¬ 
nel  in  the  regional  offices  snatch 
and  analyze  it  on  IBM  Personal 


Computers.  But  before  informa¬ 
tion  reaches  the  PCs,  it  is  fitted 
into  meaningful  form  by  soft¬ 
ware  from  Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 

In  the  first  step,  FMC  gleans 
information  from  the  System/ 
36s  at  the  individual  clubs  and 
sends  it  in  a  batch  program  to 
general  ledger  software  from 
McCormick  &  Dodge  running  on 
the  IBM  4381.  Once  the  general 
ledger  is  closed  and  reconciled, 
Barth  said,  it  is  summarized  by 
an  FMC-built  application  into 
about  100  indicators  and  stored 
within  the  CA-Datacom/DB  nm- 
ning  VSE  under  VM  on  the 


Imaging  pioneers  eye 
RDBMS  developments 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


Image  processing  has  been  on 
the  periphery  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  for  more  than  a  decade, 
slowly  moving  into  the  main¬ 
stream. 

However,  expected  develop¬ 
ments  with  relational  database 
management  systems  could 
quicken  the  pace. 

Provided  that  RDBMSs  get 
“smart”  about  images,  vast  hori¬ 
zons  of  new  applications  could 
open  up,  said  Tom  Sawyer ,  a  se¬ 
nior  consultant  at  Codd  &  Date, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  “It’s  just 
like  the  situation  that  prevailed 
when  the  telephone  was  invent¬ 
ed,”  Sawyer  said.  “People  had 
no  idea  how  much  use  you  could 
make  of  the  new  invention.  To¬ 
day,  it’s  obvious.” 


The  promises  of  imaging 
technology  are  great  —  employ¬ 
ee  productivity  gains  doubled, 
floor-space  reductions  cut  in 
half,  and  transaction  times  cut  in 
half,  according  to  consultants. 

An  industry  survey  of  more 
than  400  large  user  organiza¬ 
tions  by  Nolan,  Norton  &  Co.  in 
Lexington,  Mass.,  last  year 
showed  that  32%  were  planning 
an  imaging  system  pilot,  an  equal 
number  were  thinking  about  it, 
and  14%  were  installing  an  imag¬ 
ing  system.  However,  only  2.5% 
had  incorporated  imaging  into 
their  IS  architectiu-e.  The  same 
study  found  that  worldwide 
hardware  sales  of  imaging  sys¬ 
tems  would  jump  from  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1.2  billion  in  1990  to 
$4.5  billion  by  1992. 

However,  the  bulk  of  the  IS 
community  appears  to  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  cost  reductions  and  more 
Continued  on  page  32 


4381. 

FMC  runs  two  databases  crit¬ 
ical  to  Clubcorp  operations  on 
CA-Datacom/DB.  A  member¬ 
ship  database  contains  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  member  of  Club¬ 
corp,  including  information 
about  their  spouses,  children, 
spending  habits  and  hobbies. 

Record  breakdown 

The  financial  database  contains 
four  years  of  club  history  and 
club  budgets  divided  into  13  pe¬ 
riods  per  year.  Furthermore,  the 
100  indicators  are  divided  at  the 
club  level  by  region  and  by  type 
of  club  within  a  region,  according 
to  Barth. 

However,  the  mainframe 
serves  two  other  purposes,  op¬ 
erating  as  a  communications  fa¬ 
cility  and  as  a  disaster  recovery 
backup. 

The  4381  running  CA-Data- 
com/DB  under  VSE  serves  as  a 
concentrator  of  information  that 
is  pulled  from  distributed  Sys- 
tem/36s  using  a  combination  of 
dial-up  lines,  in-house  developed 
dial-up  communications  and 
compression  software.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Barth,  the  dial-up  software 
automatically  polls  each  Sys¬ 


tem/36’s  membership  database 
once  each  month. 

Barth  added  that  FMC  will 
eventually  exchange  the  Sys- 
tem/36s  for  IBM’s  Application 
System/400. 

The  compression  software 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  long¬ 
distance  telecommunications 
charges  that  are  incurred  by 
FMC  by  70%,  according  to 
Barth. 


several  strategic  applications 
that  allow  controllers  to  key  into 
the  CA-Datacom/DB  database 
and  track  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  that  have  been  added  and 
deleted. 

The  four  regional  offices  use 
either  CA’s  Dataquery/PC  for  ad 
hoc  queries  or  CA-Datacom/PC 
for  downloading  data  necessary 
for  analysis  over  leased  lines. 

Using  a  CA-Datacom/PC  pro¬ 


Clubcorp’s  Barth  is  keeping  IS  up  to  par 


The  company  also  uses  the 
software  to  download  program 
fixes  to  the  midrange  comput¬ 
ers,  a  capacity  that  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  FMC’s  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  strategy. 

“If  we  have  a  flood  or  a  hurri¬ 
cane  and  a  club  house  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  we  can  quickly  rebuild 
the  System/36  database  by  ex¬ 
tracting  information  from  the 
CA-Datacom/DB  database,” 
Barth  said. 

Information  about  each  of  the 
company’s  clubs  can  be  recap¬ 
tured  easily  because  it  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  tlu-ee-digit  number  and 
then  downloaded  from  the  main¬ 
frame,  he  said. 

In  addition,  using  the  CA-Ide- 
al  fourth-generation  language, 
FMC  has  built  what  Barth  called 


cedure,  regional  office  PCs  auto¬ 
matically  log  on,  download  and 
store  data  as  well  as  export  it  to  a 
spreadsheet  —  a  process  that 
formerly  required  manual  entry. 

Further,  any  regional  control¬ 
ler  who  notices  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  expenditures  within  his 
region  and  the  mean  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  other  regions  can, 
for  example,  use  CA-Dataquery/ 
PC  to  pinpoint  items  that  have 
exceeded  budget,  according  to 
Barth. 

CA-Dataquery/PC  helps  the 
controllers  keep  up  with  a  dy¬ 
namically  changing  industry, 
Barth  said. 

“With  it,  we  can  give  the  con¬ 
trollers  flexibility,”  he  said.  “In¬ 
stead  of  writing  an  application, 
we  can  give  them  a  tool.  ’  ’ 


At  Lawson,  When  We  Close  A  Sale,  We  Begin  A  Relationship 


Many  business  application  software  companies  lose  interest  as  soon  as  the  ink  dries.  At 
Lawson,  that’s  when  our  relationship  begins.  Most  of  our  1200  clients  are  mid-sized,  growing 
businesses  with  special  needs . . .  companies  with  lean  staffs  who  must  compete  with  the 
Fortune  500.  Where  survival  depends  on  high  productivity. 

Full-featured  Lawson  applications  offer  big-company  functionality.  Easy  to  learn— and  use.  We 
supply  integrated  environmental  software  and  CASE  tools,  too,  that  can  triple  DP  and  end- 
user  productivity. 

Standard  support  includes  everything  you’d  expect.  And  then  some ...  like  LEON™,  our  on¬ 
line  client  information  network.  A  wide  range  of  optional  support  services.  And  a  Ghent 
Satisfaction  Team  with  a  goal  of  100% . 


Looking  for  the  best  business  software  solution?  Take  advantage  of  our  15  years  of  experience 
helping  Lawson  clients  grow  —  and  compete. 

Lawson  provides  accounting,  human  resources,  distribution  and  retail  software  to 
businesses  with  IBM  or  Unisys  midrange/mainframe  computers. 


imisoN 


For  more  information,  call  Sue  Weinacht; 

612-3794)258 

Lawson  Associates  Inc. 

1300  Godward  Street,  Minneapolis,  MN  55413-1764 


WHATEVER  IT  TAKES! 
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The 

Open  r1J6ms& 

The  On-Line 

Enterprise. 


The  Sybase  Open  RDBMS,  offering  both  hardware 
and  software  independence,  will  be  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  on-line  enterprise  in  the  1990s. 

Please  join  us  for  a  free  three-hour  seminar  which 
will  explore  openness  and  other  important  RDBMS 
issues.  We’ll  discuss  how  Sybase  can  cut  costs,  and  open 
new  kinds  of  database  applications  for  any  on-line 
enterprise.  We’ll  also  present  an  on-line  demonstration, 
covering  many  of  the  key  features  of  Sybase  products. 

Check  the  seminar  schedule 
below.  Then  make  your  reservation 
by  calling  1-800-8-SYBASE,  or  by 
mailing  the  coupon.  Sybase® 


SYBASE  SEMINAR  SCHEDULE 


FEBRUARY-APRIL,  1990 


Arizona 

Tucson 

April  19 

California 

Los  Angeles 

March  6/April  24 

Orange  County 

March  22 

San  Diego 

March  20 

San  Francisco 

Feb.  28 

Santa  Clara 

April  4 

Connecticut 

Hartford 

April  18 

D.C. 

Washington 

March  1 /April  4 

Illinois 

Chicago 

March  21 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

April  24 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Feb.  28 

Burlington 

April  5 

Michigan 

Detroit 

March  14 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

March  15 

©Sybase,  Inc.  1990. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

March  20 

St.  Louis 

April  25 

New  Jersey 

Iselin 

March  6 

Parsippany 

April  17 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 

April  3 

New  York 

Melville 

April  17 

New  York  City 

Feb.  27/April  4 

Rochester 

April  25 

White  Plains 

March  15 

North  Carolina 

Research 
Triangle  Park 

April  4 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

March  8 

Oregon 

Portland 

April  3 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

March  13 

Pittsburgh 

April  18 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

March  7 

Texas 

Dallas 

March  13 

Utah 

Salt  Lake 

City 

March  6 

Washington 

Bellevue 

April  18 

Seattle 

March  6 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

April  19 

CANAOA 

Montreal 

April  25 

Dttawa 

March  20 

Toronto 

Feb.  28 

Vancouver 

April  5 

See  US  at 
DBEXPO 
Booth  701-B 
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I  □  Register  me  for  the  Sybase  seminar  to  be  held  in  (city) _ on  (date) _ i 

All  seminars  run  from  9am  to  noon.  * 

I  □  Send  me  more  information  about  Sybase.  | 


Complete  the  following  information  (or  enclose  your  business  card)  and  mail  to: 
Sybase  Seminars,  6475  Christie  Avenue,  Emeryville,  CA  94608. 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Phone  ( _ ) _ Ext _ 

For  immediate  seminar  reservations,  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 
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technological  breakthroughs  before  com¬ 
mitting  to  imaging,  vendors  and  analysts 
agreed. 

“No  matter  how  grand  and  glorious 
the  pictures  are,  you  have  to  have  good 
performance  in  your  imaging  systems,” 
said  Gilbert  Wai ,  director  of  product  mar¬ 
keting  at  Informix  Corp.  “The  quality  of 
the  system  won’t  matter  if  you  have  to 
take  a  coffee  break  every  time  you  re¬ 
trieve  an  image.” 

Some  relational  DBMSs,  including  In- 
formbc’s  Online  RDBMS,  can  handle  digi¬ 
tized  images,  video  or  voice  as  part  of  the 
data-and-text  RDBMS,  storing  these 
multimegabyte  files  as  binary  large  ob¬ 
jects  (BLOBs).  The  BLOBs  are  strings  of 
Is  and  Os,  as  digitized  by  document  scan¬ 
ners.  Designers  of  today’s  databases 
store  labeling  information  separately  as 
text.  Other  RDBMS  vendors  that  support 
image  retrieval  are  Ingres  Corp.,  Sybase, 
Inc.  and  Oracle  Corp.  Nonrelational  data¬ 
bases  also  can  handle  image  retrieval 
through  the  use  of  pointers. 

Even  though  scanned  images  are  easUy 
stored  in  optical  discs  and  compact  disc/ 
read-only  memory  as  well  as  in  magnetic 
media,  handling  these  multimegabyte  im- 


THE  quality  of  the 

[imaging]  system 
won’t  matter  if  you 
have  to  take  a  coffee  break 
every  time  you  retrieve  an 
image.” 

GILBERT  WAI 
INFORMIX 


ages  takes  time.  Users  have  to  allow  sev¬ 
eral  seconds  for  an  image  to  be  painted 
on-screen.  Often,  transmitting  such  long 
files  also  takes  more  time  than  users  ex¬ 
pect. 

“The  challenge  is  to  get  multimedia 
working  in  a  networked  environment,” 
Wai  said.  Compression  algorithms  that 
shrink  multimegabyte  files  into  files  of 
lOOK  bytes  or  less  already  exist,  but 
RDMBS  vendors  have  not  offered  them 
as  standard  features  because  demand  for 
them  has  not  been  high. 

When  storage  problems  have  been  re¬ 
solved,  imaging  systems  need  to  “under¬ 
stand”  the  images,  even  if  the  images  are 
stored  as  BLOBs.  “We  are  working  on  de¬ 
fining  new  data  types,”  said  Dave  Kel¬ 
logg,  DBMS  product  manager  at  Ingres. 
“We’ve  already  built  an  infrastructure 
that  can  handle  strange  objects  such  as 
digitized  images,  but  the  RDBMS  needs 
to  understand  the  content  of  what  has 
been  stored.”  Kellogg  said  he  expected 
such  algorithms  to  be  available  by  the 
mid-1990s. 

Sawyer  cited  possible  new  uses  that 
might  include  automated  handling  of  all 
driver’s  license  information,  including  the 
driver’s  photograph,  so  that  a  system 
could  recognize  ^1  drivers  who  wear 
glasses;  “smart”  searching  of  medical  X- 
rays  by  RDBMS  software  to  identify 
those  images  that  show  a  particular  ab¬ 
normality;  and  sharing  of  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  with  images  across  telephone  lines,  he 
said. 

Even  now,  there  is  the  prospect  of  ar¬ 


chiving  documents  at  less  cost  —  and  of 
productivity  gains  of  50%  or  more.  The 
Auto  Club  of  Southern  California,  which 
began  installing  IBM’s  Image  Plus  system 
last  October,  wanted  to  dig  itself  out  from 
under  stacks  of  paperwork. 

“We  have  31,000  sq  ft  of  filing  space  { 
just  to  store  all  the  paper,”  explained  C.L.  j 
Murray ,  group  manager  of  IS  operations  i 
at  the  auto  club.  “It  takes  60  people  just  »• 
to  maintain  those  files.”  J 

However,  it  shouldn’t  be  surprising  f 
that  the  auto  club,  which  writes  $800  mil-  * 
lion  in  insurance  policies  each  year,  was  ; 
an  early  implementer  of  imaging  technol¬ 
ogy,  according  to  Thornton  May  ,  direc-  ^ 
tor  of  imaging  research  at  Nolan  Norton.  i 
“Users  who  have  too  much  space  tillocat-  | 
ed  to  filing  cabinets  can  easily  justify  the  I 
initially  high  cost  of  an  imaging  system,  j 
based  on  traditional  return-on-invest-  j 

ment  expectations,”  May  said.  “The 
breakaway  people  are  going  to  be  those 
who  are  trying  to  use  the  new  imaging  • 

technology  to  create  a  new  platform  of 
competition.”  ] 


NEW  DEALS  ~ 

Storage  Tek  ^ 
wins  contract 

Storage  Technology  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  won  a  $38  million  contract 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  provide  storage  systems 
over  the  next  five  years.  The  deal 
will  include  installation  of  Storage 
Tek’s  8380  disk  storage  subsystem 
and  solid-state  disk. 

Health  Alliance  Plan  of  Michigan 
will  purchase  a  Bull  H.  N.  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Inc.  high-end 
mainframe,  the  DPS  9000.  The 
mainframe,  which  will  reportedly 
bring  the  health  maintenance  orga¬ 
nization  sbc  times  its  previous  pro¬ 
cessing  power,  will  be  used  to  con¬ 
solidate  development  and  produc-  < 
tion  work  currently  being  done  on 
three  Bull  DPS  8000  computers. 

The  U.S.  Navy  awarded  Harris  ; 
Corp.  a  $10  million  contract  for  its  . 
Night  Hawk  real-time  computers.  ^ 
The  company  said  its  multiprocess- 
ing  systems  will  be  used  in  the  pro-  ‘ 
ject  for  the  Navy’s  newest  fighter, 
the  A-12  Advanced  Tactical  Air¬ 
craft.  ;■ 

Sabena  Belgian  World  Airlines  re¬ 
cently  picked  up  two  Unisys  Corp. 
2200/400  mainframes  and  associat¬ 
ed  peripherals  for  $3  million.  One 
system  will  handle  a  cargo  manage¬ 
ment  system  while  the  other  will  be 
used  for  backup  and  system  testing 
and  development.  Sabena  will  be  us¬ 
ing  the  Unisys  USAS  Cargo  System 
application,  a  real-time  freight  man¬ 
agement  system. 

Convex  Computer  Corp.  in¬ 
stalled  a  C220  supercomputer  at 
The  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  in 
New  York.  The  system  will  be  used 
in  computational  molecular  biology 
and  molecular  biophysics  projects. 
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The  Open  RDBMS 

What  is  it? 

And  what  are  its  benefits? 


Two  weeks from  today,  Sybase  will  publish  its  views  on  this, 
the  second  Sybase  Forum  topic.  We  regret  that  Oracle  did 
not  contribute  their  views  to  the  first  Sybase  Forum.  Once 
again,  we  invite  them  to join  us,  and  ofifer  to  publish  their 
comments  on  the  Open  RDBMS  unedited,  and free  of  charge. 
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NCR,  Teradata  launch  parallel  venture 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


DAYTON,  Ohio  —  The  joint 
venture  between  NCR  Corp.  and 
Teradata  Corp.  announced  earli¬ 
er  this  month  means  an  infusion 
of  technological  innovation  for 
NCR  and  needed  cash  for  Tera¬ 
data,  according  to  analysts. 

The  companies  will  work  to 
develop  parallel  processing  tech¬ 
nologies  for  general-business  ap¬ 
plications.  Under  terms  of  the 
agreement,  which  is  still  subject 
to  approval  by  the  boards  of  both 
companies,  NCR  will  take  a  10% 
stake  in  Teradata  through  the 
purchase  of  newly  issued  stock. 

Analysts  said  NCR  could  use 
Teradata’s  help  in  technology. 


while  Teradata,  a  manufacturer 
of  high-performance  parallel  sys¬ 
tems  for  relational  database 
management,  has  been  outspo¬ 
ken  of  late  about  its  wish  to  find  a 
financial  partner. 

“Teradata  has  taken  parallel 
processing  and  applied  it  in  a 
rather  unique  way  —  they  pio¬ 
neered  in  using  it  in  commercial 
environments,”  said  Jeff  Canin, 
an  independent  industry  analyst 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  fact  that  NCR  opted  to 
commit  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
company  —  rather  than  simply  a 
technology-sharing  relationship 
with  Teradata  —  indicates  that 
“it  is  of  strategic  importance  to 
their  high-end  database  line,” 
Canin  said. 


NCR  pointed  out  that  it  has 
had  multiprocessor  systems 
such  as  the  Tower  800  and  the 
NCR  9800  series  mainframe  for 
several  years.  In  addition,  NCR 
said  it  is  providing  Teradata  with 
expertise  in  open  architecture 
systems. 

John  Jones,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Montgomery  Securities  in  San 
Francisco,  noted  that  NCR’s  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  and  chief  sci¬ 
entist,  Philip  M.  Neches,  was 
one  of  the  co-founders  of  Tera¬ 
data.  Neches,  37,  joined  NCR 
last  March.  While  at  Teradata  he 
was  the  chief  architect  of  the 
DBC/1012  Data  Base  Computer 
System,  which  is  a  very  large 
multiple  microprocessor  parallel 
computer. 
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sound,  is  that  a  company  can’t 
be  too  prepared.  A  company 
needs  at  least  three  compo¬ 
nents:  a  solid  backup  option, 
sound  procedures  and  a  cooper¬ 
ative  vendor  or  vendors.  Basis 
got  by  on  two  out  of  three.  For 
the  companies  out  there  reading 
this,  it’s  probably  time  to  dou¬ 
ble-check  that  you  have  at  least 
two  out  of  three  as  well. 

Basis’  problem  with  the 
backup  facility  was  the  telecom¬ 
munications  lines,  according  to 
BUI  Kenney,  an  executive  vice- 
president  at  the  company.  Basis 
provides  computer  services  to 
banks  and  other  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firms.  Many  Basis  custom¬ 
ers,  such  as  automated  teUer 
machine  providers,  require  a  no- 
faU,  24-hour-a-day  service. 

In  the  main  data  center.  Ba¬ 
sis  has  redundant  hardware  and 
redundant  telecommunications 
lines  to  achieve  this.  There  is  no 
such  redundant  telecommuni¬ 
cations  facility  in  the  backup  data 
center  as  yet. 


Kenney  said  Basis  is  in  the 
process  of  bringing  such  a  capa¬ 
bility  to  the  backup  center;  it  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  July. 
Of  course,  that  completion  will 
come  six  months  too  late  for 
what  happened  to  Basis. 

However,  Basis  was  able  to 
swing  back  quickly  from  its  di¬ 
saster  anyway.  In  terms  of  its 
disaster  recovery  procedures, 
the  firm  appears  to  have  been 
weU-prepared.  Within  an  hour 
after  the  storm  hit,  manage¬ 
ment  was  already  assembling  at 
Basis  and  putting  together  jobs 
for  disaster  team  members  to 
handle.  Kenney  had  no  war  sto¬ 
ries  of  confusion  among  the 
ranks.  Instead,  they  each 
worked  on  assigned  projects, 
and  the  team  was  able  to  clean 
up,  move,  repair  and  reboot 
equipment  at  a  very  quick  pace. 
In  two  days’  time.  Basis  went 
from  a  water-soaked  and  virtu¬ 
ally  useless  data  center  to  one 
that  supported  its  full  produc¬ 
tion  environment. 

Interestingly,  Kenney  said 
that  management  had  held  a 
meeting  the  day  before  the 
storm  to  review  disaster  recov¬ 


ery  procedures.  This  had  been 
scheduled  long  before  and  was 
held  without  knowledge  of  the 
approaching  storm.  Instead,  it 
was  a  case  of  good  timing.  “It 
was  rather  fresh  to  some  people 
Saturday  morning  when  a  di¬ 
saster  really  did  occur,”  he  said. 

The  second  factor  in  Basis’ 
favor  was  its  relationship  with 
Unisys.  Basis  claims  to  be  one 
of  Unisys’  biggest  customers  in 
the  area,  and  the  two  apparent¬ 
ly  work  well  together.  When  Ba¬ 
sis  asked  Unisys  to  find  two  re¬ 
placement  mainframes  —  no 
easy  feat  —  the  company  went 
all-out  to  track  down  two  and 
ship  them  to  Basis  in  two  days, 
according  to  Kenney. 

“We  work  with  a  vendor, 
and  there’s  an  understanding 
that  they’ll  provide  you  with 
equipment  when  you  declare  a 
disaster,”  Kenney  said. 

He  also  said  there  was  no  of¬ 
ficial  contract  of  this  nature,  but 
there  was  an  understanding 
that  Unisys  would  do  its  best  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances. 


Hamilton  is  Computerworld’s  senior 
editor,  systems. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


Database 

management 

systems 

An  on-line  query  tool  that  allows 
users  to  submit  SQL  queries  to 
IBM’s  DB2  from  CICS  has  been 
announced  by  Cone  Software 
Laboratory,  Inc. 

Called  Kicks/SQL,  the  prod¬ 
uct  uses  the  DB2  dynamic  SQL 
function  to  submit  any  Select 
statement  to  the  database.  This 
gives  CICS  users  immediate  on¬ 
line  access  to  DB2  directly  from 
CICS,  according  to  the  company. 
The  software  costs  $8,000. 
Cone  Software 
600  Upland  Ave. 

Upland,  Pa.  19015 
800-548-5660 


Applications 

packages 

SBT  Corp.  has  released  Version 
6.3  of  its  SBT  Paj^oll  program 
for  multiuser  and  single-user  en¬ 
vironments. 

The  software  was  designed  to 
maintain  payroll  and  labor  infor¬ 
mation  for  all  types  of  employees 
and  to  generate  quarterly  and 
annual  returns  for  local,  state 
and  federal  governments.  Ver¬ 
sion  6.3  offers  the  Employee 
Wage  and  Tax  Report,  wWch  in¬ 
cludes  taxes  for  all  categories  as 
well  as  gross  wages,  net  income, 
tips,  total  hours  and  cafeteria 
plan  deferred  compensation.  It 
runs  on  Unix,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VMS,  MS-DOS  and  Apple 


Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  plat¬ 
forms  and  is  priced  from  $295. 
SBT 

1  Harbor  Drive 
Sausalito,  Calif.  94965 
415-331-9900 

Ross  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  billing  management 
and  analysis  software  system  for 
use  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  computers. 

The  Distribution/Billing  pac¬ 
kage  provides  customer  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  contract  pricing, 
discounts  and  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  accommodates  exten¬ 
sions  as  well  as  pricing,  freight 
and  tax  information.  It  is  tier- 
priced  by  CPU  from  $9,500,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company. 

Ross  Systems 
1860  Embarcadero  Road 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303 
415-856-1100 
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Set  Services.  Running  SAMS  in 
conjunction  with  DFSMS,  a  user 
could  provide  for  automatic  real- 
location  of  resources  or  shift  files 
at  the  click  of  a  mouse.  However, 
users  offered  mixed  opinions  on 
the  value  of  more  automated 
storage  management. 

The  complete  SAMS  package 
costs  $76,000.  Unbundled, 
DMS/OS  costs  $31,000;  both 
VAM  products  cost  $18,000; 
Shrink/MVS  costs  $15,000;  and 
View  and  AIM  cost  $24,000. 

Randy  Lebedz,  senior  data 
processing  officer  in  the  North 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  data  center  of 
First  Fidelity  Bank  NA  and  a 
user  of  both  DMS/OS  and  VAM, 
said  that  SAMS  will  allow  him  to 
set  up  a  rule  that  would  dictate, 
for  example,  that  if  a  production 
volume  becomes  more  than  80% 
to  85%  full,  SAMS  would  auto¬ 
matically  migrate  data  to  a  vol¬ 
ume  pool  that  has  50%  free. 

“AIM  will  save  manpower, 
but  it  will  also  resolve  potential 
problems  before  they  occur,” 
Lebedz  said. 

View  will  offer  a  picture  of 
several  storage  pools,  Lebedz 
said,  as  well  as  each  pool’s  utili¬ 
zation.  “We  can  release  space 
right  on  the  Yiew  screen  by  us¬ 
ing  a  mouse  to  point  toward  the 
volume  in  the  pool,”  he  said. 
“Right  now,  if  there  is  a  problem 
someone  will  identify  a  solution 


and  we  will  have  to  set  up  a  batch 
job,  have  it  go  out  and  record 
how  much  space  we  have.” 

First  Fidelity,  which  nms 
IBM’s  ESA  does  not  run  DFSMS 
because  of  overhead  and  its  re¬ 
quirements  for  organizing  and 
cataloging  of  data  sets,  Lebedz 
said.  “In  the  real  world,  a  lot  of 
data  —  such  as  unmovable  data 
and  mass  storage  systems  —  fall 
outside  of  the  scope  of  DFSMS,” 
he  said.  “With  SAMS  you  don’t 
need  DFSMS.” 

In  contrast,  John  Brightly, 
technical  services  manager  at 
American  Tobacco  Co.  in  Ches¬ 
ter,  Va.,  which  runs  IBM’s  MVS, 
was  cautious  about  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  “We  are  probably 
one  of  the  more  progressive  us¬ 
ers  of  Sterling’s  two  VAM  prod¬ 
ucts  and  DMS/OS  and  have  got¬ 
ten  tremendous  payback,  but  I 
don’t  see  a  lot  of  benefit  to  the 
bridges,”  he  said. 

Brightly  said  that  the  AIM  in¬ 
terface  is  used  by  Sterling  for  its 
own  functions,  and  he  antici¬ 
pates  a  future  release  that  will 
permit  programs  to  request 
storage  management  functions. 

He  said  he  also  worries  that 
the  automated  storage  functions 
will  disrupt  the  high-activity  data 
sets  that  firms  place  in  specific 
locations  for  optimum  response. 

However,  according  to 
Charles  Keiper,  senior  technical 
consultant  at  Sterling,  users 
would  have  the  capability  to  ex¬ 
empt  certain  classes  or  a  whole 
volume  of  data  sets. 


Unisys  revamps  Scamp  cMp, 
beefs  up  low-end  systems 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


BLUE  BELL,  Pa.  —  Unisys 
Corp.  last  week  enhanced  its 
Scamp  chip  —  the  basis  of  the 
year-old  Micro-A  computer  line 
—  to  create  an  upgrade  path  for 
low-end  A  series  machines  and 
for  aging  Burroughs  Corp.  com¬ 
puters. 

The  new  machines  moving  to 
the  Scamp  architecture  are  the 
A4  series  and  A6  series  “S” 
models,  with  the  “S”  designat¬ 
ing  use  of  the  Scamp  chip.  Mem¬ 
ory  on  the  S  models  has  been 
doubled  to  96M  bytes  per  pro¬ 
cessor,  and  processing  power  is 
being  increased  by  50%.  Mean¬ 
while,  Unisys  is  discontinuing 
the  Al,  A4  and  A6  “X”  models. 

“They  are  about  six  months 
ahead  of  schedule,”  said  George 
Lindamood,  program  director  of 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.’s  Industry 
Service.  “They  introduced  the 
A3  in  September  1984  and  add¬ 
ed  the  A4  and  A6  in  September 
1987. 1  would  have  expected  an 
announcement  later  this  fall.” 

The  revamped  low-end  com¬ 
puter  line  allows  users  of  small- 
scale  computers  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  multiprocessing  enjoyed 


by  high-end  A  series  users,  Lin¬ 
damood  said. 

The  A6  NS  model  has  four 
processors  in  two  cabinets  and 
features  a  new  partitioning  op¬ 
tion  that  will  allow  users  to  di¬ 
vide  batch  and  on-line  applica¬ 
tions  and  to  reconfigure  the 
processors  as  needed.  The  parti¬ 
tioning  software,  scheduled  for 
availability  this  spring,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  production 
work  from  interference  by  pro¬ 
grams  under  development. 

The  new  computers  can  be 
configured  with  one  or  two  pro¬ 
cessors  in  each  cabinet.  The  A6 
models,  ranging  in  price  from 
$150,000  to  $500,000,  are 
available  for  shipment  now  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  A6  NS, 
scheduled  for  shipment  in  April. 

One  Burroughs/Unisys  user 
said  he  is  more  interested  in  the 
upgrade  potential  for  older  sys¬ 
tems,  including  the  B  1900  se¬ 
ries,  which  run  the  same  soft¬ 
ware  and  operating  system  as 
the  A  series.  “We  try  to  budget 
for  a  system  that  will  last  us  five 
years,”  said  Craig  Burlingame, 
director  of  data  processing  for 
the  town  of  Barnstable,  Mass., 
which  has  been  field-testing  the 
A6  since  September. 
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Apple  still  struggling 
to  scale  CAD  mountain 


Sun’s  great 
challenge 

A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago, 
Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  was  the 
talk  of  the 
town.  Its  work¬ 
stations  put 
pressure  on  everyone  else  in 
sight  to  cut  prices  and  up  pow¬ 
er.  Co-founder  Bill  Joy  was  an- 
nointed  as  a  guru,  and  young 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Scott 
McNealy  was  toasted  on  the 
pages  of  nearly  every  business 
journal. 

Then  two  rotten  things  hap¬ 
pened.  First,  Steve  Jobs  showed 
up  with  his  Next  machine.  The 
media  lords  that  had  worshipped 
Sun  shifted  back  to  Jobs,  even 
though  he  had  yet  to  ship  any¬ 
thing  and  his  product  “line” 
consisted  of  one  computer. 

Even  worse,  although  it  was 
due  more  to  an  accounting  snafu 
than  business  problems.  Sun 
lost  money.  In  this  business,  los¬ 
ing  money  is  about  the  worst 
sin  a  company  can  commit. 

The  trick  for  Sun  now  is  to 
make  a  recovery.  It  must  simul¬ 
taneously  reclaim  the  throne  of 
innovation  and  overcome  the  bad 
karma  of  financial  problems 
that  killed  Cullinet,  whanuned 
Wang  and  battered  Ashton¬ 
Tate.  Sun  has  to  become  an  ex¬ 
citing  company  again.  It  has  to 
Conti n  ued  on  page  38 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


What’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 
Take  an  easy-to-use  personal 
computer  famous  for  high-quali¬ 
ty  graphics  and  pitch  it  at  a  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  (CAD)  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  chock-full  of  engineers 
thirsting  for  better  ways  to  mon¬ 
key  around  with  on-screen  de¬ 
sign  prototypes. 

Give  up?  Join  the  crowd.  De¬ 
spite  long-term  efforts,  execu¬ 
tives  at  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  recently  ex¬ 
tended  its  family  of  networkable 
applications  by  announcing  a 
networked  version  of  Freelance 
Plus,  Version  3.01. 

Lotus  already  offers  net¬ 
worked  versions  of  its  1-2-3, 
Symphony  and  Manuscript. 

David  Cearly,  a  software  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  is 
cautious  about  Lotus’  network 
strategy.  He  claimed  Lotus  of¬ 
fers  a  minimal  level  of  network¬ 
ing  support.  For  example,  Cearly 
suggested,  as  long  as  it  runs  on 
the  server  without  crashing  and 
does  appropriate  file-locking, 
then  it  is  networked.  “It’s  good 
to  have,  but  these  capabilities 


are  still  struggling  to  plant  the 
flag  of  the  Macintosh  II  atop  a 
market  that  once  seemed  a  natu¬ 
ral  conquest. 

Although  Dataquest,  Inc. 
ranks  Apple  a  respectable  third 
behind  (Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
and  IBM  in  the  overall  CAD  mar¬ 
ket,  the  scenario  could  have 
been  much  different  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  crucial  marketing  mis¬ 
step. 

A  year  ago,  it  all  seemed  so 
simple.  For  too  long,  Apple  exec¬ 
utives  believed,  they  had  played 
second  fiddle  to  MS-DOS  and 
Unix-based  systems  in  the  engi- 


[do  not  represent]  a  great  stride 
forward  in  technology  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,”  he 
said. 

What  Lotus  does  offer  in 
terms  of  network  capabilities  are 
the  following: 

•  File-sharing,  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  unintended  file  modification 
in  a  multiuser  environment. 

•  Support  for  the  Lotus  1-2-3  file 
reservation  scheme,  said  to 
spare  users  from  unknowingly 
changing  1-2-3  data  while  view¬ 
ing  or  importing  shared  spread¬ 
sheet  files. 

•  Local-area  network  adminis¬ 
tration  tools,  which  enable  users 
to  install,  control  and  manage  aU 
Lotus  products  on  the  LAN  from 
one  menu  screen. 

Other  features  include  the 
ability  to  conserve  hard  disk 


Apple  platforms 
amounted  to  $30 
million,  which  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  total 
for  MS-DOS  systems 
estimated  at  $250- 
$300  million  in  1989 

Source:  Daratech 

neering  workstation  market. 

The  Macintosh  II  was  supposed 

to  be  the  great  equalizer  and  ac- 


space  on  individual  personal 
computers  attached  to  the  LAN, 
access  to  shared  peripheral  de¬ 
vices  and  storage  of  symbol  li¬ 
braries  or  clip  art  on  the  network 
for  shared  use. 

The  network-compatible  ver¬ 
sion  of  Freelance  Plus,  Lotus’ 
graphics  software,  is  slated  for 
second-quarter  shipment  and 
will  be  available  in  three  versions 
—  standard,  server  and  node. 
Standard  Edition  shipped  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  is  intended  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  user  in  either  a  stand-alone 
or  networked  environment. 

The  Server  Edition  package 
costs  $695,  and  includes  a  cen¬ 
tral  file  server,  one-user-license 
software,  network  administra¬ 
tion  tools  and  appropriate  docu¬ 
mentation. 

Priced  at  $395,  the  Node  Edi- 


celerate  Apple’s  game  of  catch¬ 
up.  The  basics  were  all  covered: 
the  consistent  interface,  work¬ 
station  performance  and  near- 
PC  prices.  The  CAD  field 
^  quickly  became  a  chief  verti- 
^  cal  market  thrust, 

r  Trouble  is,  a  great  ma- 
,  chine  is  but  a  great  paper¬ 
weight  without  the  appro¬ 
priate  software.  Apple 
furiously  encouraged 
software  development 
and,  within  the  past  year, 
Mac-based  CAD  packages 
have  arrived  from  such  CAD 
software  stalwarts  as  Versacad 
Corp.,  Autodesk,  Inc.  and 
Schlumberger  Technologies. 

“We  were  going  after  more  of 
the  casual  user  than  the  heads- 
down  user  —  the  person  who 
spends  only  about  30%  of  their 
Continued  on  page  38 


tion  consists  of  a  single  license 
for  network  use,  documentation 
and  a  user  guide. 

All  three  versions  require  a 
minimum  of  438K  b5d;es  avail¬ 
able  after  DOS  and  the  network 
software  are  loaded.  The  net¬ 
work  editions  are  certified  for 
use  with  DOS  3.1 -compatible 
network  operating  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  IBM’s  PC  LAN  Program 
1.2  and  1.3,  3Com  Corp.’s 
3  +  Share  1 .3,  Novell,  Inc.’s  SFT 
Netware  2.15  and  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  Vines  3.0. 


Inside 

•  Aiming  for  the  future  at 
Merrill  Lynch.  Page  37. 

•  Microsoft  moves  into 
mainframe  servers.  Page  37. 

•  Kodak  announces  portable 
printer  for  Macintosh.  Page 
40. 


Networked  Freelance  Plus  unveiled 


Presentation  Manager  Arrives  For 
Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Programmers! 

Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  now  includes  System  Programming  Extensions  that  enable  the  full  range  of 
Presentation  Manager  functionality  to  the  COBOL  programmer.  Best  of  all,  after  becoming  familiar 
with  the  concepts  of  PM  programming,  the  COBOL/2  programmer . . . 

□  Does  not  need  to  be  retrained  in  another  language  in  order  to  build  PM  applications 

□  Needs  only  learn  a  few  simple,  new  extensions  to  the  COBOL  language 

□  Can  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  C  or  Assembler 

Come  pioneer  with  us  and  other  COBOL  programmers  interested  in  exploring  this  exciting,  new 
graphical  user  interface.  Presentation  Manager  programming  is  not  easy  in  any  language,  but  it  can 
be  rewarding.  Now  the  opportunity  is  here  for  all  COBOL/2  programmers. 

MICRO  FOCUS^ 

A  Better  of  Programming™ 

For  more  information  about  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  call  us  at  1-800-872-6265  or  415-856-4161. 
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Inventory  stvorUge  of  green 
In  04  United  sales;  order 
extra  for  '96.  If  sales  of 


white  bikes  do  not  pick  up, 
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Its  not  how 
many  things  a 
terminal  can  do. 


Itb  how 
many  you 
can  read. 


Introducing  the  W^se  WY-370  General-Purpose  Color  Terminal. 


Few  terminals— even  monochrome— do  as  much.  The  WY-370 
supports  multiple  display  formats,  high  resolution  characters, 
dual  host/dual  sessions,  and  operator  defined  horizontal  and 
vertical  windows.  But  no  matter  how  complex  you  make  the 
display,  the  WY-370  makes  it  simple  to  read. 

It  lets  you  simultaneously  display  64  foreground  and  64  back¬ 
ground  colors  to  keep  data  separate  and  distinct.  A  borderless 
screen,  thanks  to  overscanning,  and  a  virtually  flicker-free 
74  Hz  refresh  rate  make  it  even  easier  on  the  eyes. 

No  color  terminal  offers  so  much  flexibility  and  versatility. 
The  WY-370  is  compatible  with  ASCII,  ANSI,  and  Graphics. 
So  it  runs  all  your  current  applications  in  those  environments.  In 
color.  With  no  software  change  required. 


And  the  advanced  styling  and  ergonomics  meet  the  standards 
that  have  made  Wyse  the  number  one  independent  manufac¬ 
turer  of  terminals? 

The  new  Wyse  WY-370.  If  you  thought  only  a  monochrome 
terminal  could  provide  the  functionality  you  require,  it  will 
definitely  color  your  thinking.  For  full  information,  call  today. 

1-800-GET-WYSE 

WYSE 

I  I  I  I 


WYSE  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Wyse  WY-370  is  a  trademark  of  Wyse  Technology.  ‘IDC  1989  Terminal  Census. 
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Merrill  Lynch’s  Moeller 
steers  toward  future 


ON  SITE 


BY  CHARLES  VON  SIMSON 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  If  you  are  com¬ 
forted  by  people  saying  that  SQL 
front  ends  and  graphical  inter¬ 
faces  are  just  hyped-up  technol¬ 
ogies  of  limited  value  for  the  next 
few  years,  you  don’t  want  to 
meet  Danny  Moeller. 

Moeller  is  a  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.  assistant  vice-president  in 
charge  of  weaning  250  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  and  their  secretar¬ 
ies  from  green-screened  ASCII 
IBM  Personal  Computer  ATs 
and  clones  with  Irma  boards  and 
onto  whatever  the  platform  of 
the  future  proves  to  be. 

Moving  onto  the  platform  of 
the  future  entails  two  primary 
thrusts.  The  entire  corporation 
is  moving  disparate  mainframe 
databases  into  IBM’s  DB2.  At 
the  same  time,  the  investment 
banking  division  is  migrating  to 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  for 
applications  integration  and  in¬ 
terface,  and  Gupta  Technology, 
Inc.’s  SQL  Network  connection 
into  DB2  databases. 

In  with  the  new 

Moeller’s  effort  to  move  users  in 
his  group  to  new  technology  is 
typical  of  what  is  going  on  at 
Merrill  Lynch,  where  the  new 
standards  are  DB2,  Windows 
and  Microsoft  applications. 


In  fact,  Moeller  said,  it  has  not 
taken  much  weaning  to  make  us¬ 
ers  move.  “When  technology 
works  right,  people  don’t  have  to 
be  told  to  use  it,’’  he  said. 

Merrill  Lynch’s  investment 
banking  group,  located  in  the 
World  Trade  Center,  currently 
runs  on  a  Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
local-area  network  with  stan¬ 
dard  personal  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  The  systems  are  connect¬ 
ed  via  individual  Digital  Commu¬ 
nications  Associates,  Inc.  Irma 
boards  into  a  corporate  main¬ 
frame  where  they  have  access  to 
Software  AG  Adabase  and  Com¬ 
puter  Associates,  Inc.  IDMS  da¬ 
tabase  information  on  clients  and 
other  corporations.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  in  the  form  of  both  text 
background  and  numerical  finan¬ 
cial  data. 

Today,  bankers  must  exit  ap¬ 
plications  they  are  using,  log  into 
the  mainframe  and  access  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  two  database  for¬ 
mats.  They  then  capture  the 
data  and  re-enter  it  into  reports 
in  the  original  application.  Under 
Windows  and  SQL  Network,  us¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  open  multiple 
data  windows  and  cut  and  paste 
data  between  environments. 

“If  you  forget  about  produc¬ 
tivity,  the  data  integrity  issues 
involved  in  that  are  huge,” 
Moeller  said.  “We  have  corpo¬ 
rate  databases  and  reports 
where  it  translates  into  things 
being  spelled  several  different 


ways.  It  makes  managing  the 
database  much  more  difficult.” 

However,  Moeller’s  chal¬ 
lenge  is  not  to  simply  slap  an  in¬ 
terface  on  the  data.  The  compa¬ 
ny  standardized  on  the  DB2 
relational  database  format.  It  is 
up  to  Moeller  to  port  the  current 
information  to  the  mainframe 
DB2.  To  do  that,  he  is  using  Gup¬ 
ta’s  SQL  Base  development  lan¬ 
guage  to  reformat  the  data. 

“It  is  a  very  powerful  sys¬ 


tem,”  he  said.  “While  we  have 
had  some  minor  discrepancies 
between  SQL  Base  and  DB2,  it 
hasn’t  slowed  down  the  develop¬ 
ment  process.” 

With  the  migration  of  that 
data  nearly  completed,  Moeller 
and  his  staff  are  working  on  add¬ 
ing  the  Windows  front  end  to 
Gupta’s  SQL  Network  connec¬ 


tion  to  DB2.  The  company  is  ac¬ 
tively  evaluating  the  anticipated 
release  of  Wmdows  3.0. 

The  most  obvious  reason  is 
that  the  system’s  intuitive 
graphical  interface  allows  for 
greatly  increased  ease  of  use.  In 
addition,  however,  the  ability  to 
have  multiple  screens  open  si¬ 
multaneously  lets  bankers  keep 
a  report  on-screen  while  they  ac¬ 
cess  supporting  DB2  informa¬ 
tion  via  Gupta’s  SQL  Network. 


In  a  typical  application,  bank¬ 
ers  can  switch  among  windows 
to  generate  reports  that  incor¬ 
porate  textual  background  infor¬ 
mation  and  revenue  figures 
drawn  from  DB2  via  SQL  Net¬ 
work.  With  the  older  technology, 
users  must  log  off  from  one  appli¬ 
cation,  log  into  another  and  cap¬ 
ture  information  before  bringing 


it  back  to  be  merged  into  the 
original  application. 

“You  give  up  some  speed 
from  a  direct  Irma  board  connec¬ 
tion,”  Moeller  said,  “but  we 
have  found  that  the  ability  to 
concentrate  on  a  problem  while 
accessing  necessary  data  is  a 
large  boost  to  the  bankers’  pro¬ 
ductivity.” 

In  addition,  the  Windows/ 
Gupta  combination  has  also  in¬ 
creased  the  flexibility  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  security.  Buttons  and 
pads  on  Windows  can  be  grayed 
out  remotely  for  groups  that  do 
not  have  access  to  certain  fea¬ 
tures,  making  the  security-ac¬ 
cess  limitations  obvious  to  users. 
Third-party  products  automate 
the  function. 

The  migration  of  both  main¬ 
frame  data  to  DB2  and  bankers’ 
platforms  to  Windows  has  gone 
smoothly  and  is  likely  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  this  summer.  Howev¬ 
er,  there  are  some  issues  that 
Moeller  is  still  wrestling  with. 
The  optimal  size  of  the  bankers’ 
platform  may  have  to  grow  by  as 
much  as  one  to  four  megabytes 
depending  on  the  memory  re¬ 
quirements  of  Windows  3.0  and 
the  sophistication  of  the  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  Microsoft’s  Excel 
spreadsheet,  that  the  users  are 
running. 

Moreover,  the  process  of 
converting  to  DB2  was  not  with¬ 
out  early  problems.  The  project 
started  in  March  1988,  a  time 
frame  for  development  that 
Moeller  said  has  been  somewhat 
long.  “There  is  a  significant 
learning  curve,”  he  said,  “but  we 
have  hit  the  top  and  should  see 
much  faster  times  for  future 
projects.” 


Microsoft  eyes  mainframe  access 

Joint  venture  with  Micro  Decisionware  will  link  up  SQL  Server,  DB2 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


REDMOND,  Wash.  —  An  ambi¬ 
tious  Microsoft  Corp.  is  growing 
up  and  spreading  out.  A  week  af¬ 
ter  announcing  plans  to  co-opt 
the  mainframe  as  a  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  server,  Microsoft  last  week 
unwrapped  an  alliance  designed 
to  link  its  desktop  SQL  Server  to 
IBM’s  host-based  DB2  database. 

“This  clarifies  what  direction 
Microsoft  is  heading  into  with  its 
Network  Business  Unit.  Before, 
it  looked  like  they  were  just  go¬ 
ing  after  the  LAN.  Now  they  are 
clearly  looking  at  mainframe  ac¬ 
cess,”  said  Nancy  McSharry,  an 
analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  market  research  firm 
based  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

“DB2  is  a  major  force.  It  has 
70%  of  the  licenses  for  relational 
database  systems  up  in  the  MVS 
world.  As  such,  connectivity  to 
DB2  has  to  be  a  critical  compo¬ 
nent  of  any  [SQL]  server  strate¬ 
gy,”  said  David  Cearley,  a  soft¬ 
ware  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 


Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

To  provide  that  component, 
Microsoft  has  teamed  with  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.-based  Micro  Decision- 
ware,  a  gateway  developer  that 
claims  a  customer  base  of  140  in¬ 
stallations,  at  least  80  of  which 
use  DB2. 

The  jointly  developed  Data¬ 
base  Gateway  will  enable  users 
to  integrate  local-area  network- 
based  work  groups  into  corpo¬ 
rate  information  systems,  said 
Richard  Hackathon,  Micro  Deci- 
sionware’s  founder  and  vice- 
president  of  technology. 

“The  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  corporatewide  coopera¬ 
tive  applications  built  upon  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  systems  products  has 
to  be  seriously  considered  today 
by  every  MIS  manager,”  he  said. 

The  Database  Gateway  is  said 
to  be  an  “advanced”  OS/2  serv¬ 
er-based  software  link  that  pro¬ 
vides  both  standard  personal 
computer  applications  and  cus¬ 
tom-developed  SQL  Server  pro¬ 
grams  with  access  to  DB2  under 
MVS/CICS. 


Users  have  two  options.  They 
can  access  DB2  data  directly 
through  any  SQL  front  end  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  SQL  Serv¬ 
er,  or  they  can  move  data  in  the 
DB2  database  onto  an  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  for  LAN  access. 

Either  way,  they  will  be 
shielded  from  having  to  know 
anything  about  SQL  or  data  ac¬ 
cess  methods.  The  same  set  of 
commands  will  link  the  user  to 
any  server,  but  they  do  have  to 
know  what  data  is  on  which  serv¬ 
er,  said  David  Kaplan,  Micro¬ 
soft’s  director  of  ISV  relations 
and  former  SQL  Server  product 
manager. 

Users  will  have  a  choice  of 
front  ends  because  the  gate¬ 
way’s  programming  interface  is 
the  same  as  SQL  Server’s.  De¬ 
velopers  will  also  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  front-end  applica¬ 
tions  across  multiple  platforms 
via  one  application  programming 
interface,  the  SQL  Server  DB- 
Library,  according  to  Jim  Har¬ 
ding,  vice-president  at  Revela¬ 
tion  Technologies. 


The  gateway  is  now  in  limited 
beta  testing  and  is  slated  for  gen¬ 
eral  availability  in  June.  Single 
unit  pricing  is  set  at  $2,295.  A 
developer’s  kit  priced  at  $6,895 
will  be  available  in  late  April. 

Microsoft’s  DB2  gateway 
trails  the  competition,  at  least  in 
timing,  according  to  Cearley, 
who  said  that  “other  people  have 
had  it  first.” 

For  example,  Gupta  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  already  provides  its 
database  users  with  access  to 
DB2.  Gupta’s  SQLWindows 
serves  as  a  front  end  to  its  LAN- 
based  SQLbase  Server,  as  well 
as  the  host-based  DB2.  SQLbase 
Version  4.0  includes  enhanced 
connections  to  DB2.  Gupta  links 
to  DB2  via  a  gateway  and  has 
said  it  will  build  similar  gateways 
to  Oracle  Corp.’s  database  and  to 
IBM’s  Extended  Edition. 

The  Microsoft/Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc. 
Communications  Workstation  is 
required  to  connect  with  IBM 
mainframes  using  Advanced 
Program-to-Program  Communi¬ 
cations. 

The  Microsoft/DCA  Commu¬ 
nications  Server  or  IBM’s  Ex¬ 
tended  Edition  Communications 
Manager  can  also  be  used  to  con¬ 
nect  the  desktop  to  the  host. 


Mitsubishi 
to  test  card 

TOKYO  —  Mitsubishi  Electron¬ 
ic  Corp.  will  begin  testing  a  new 
2M-byte  static  random-access 
memory  (RAM)  card  at  the  end 
of  March.  The  card  is  targeted  as 
a  storage  device  for  operating 
systems  and  applications  for 
notebook  computers. 

Mitsubishi  claimed  it  will  be 
the  first  company  to  offer  a  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  static  RAM  card 
with  memory  capacity  exceeding 
that  of  a  standard-memory  3V2- 
in.  floppy  disk. 

Static  RAMs  are  memory 
chips  that  require  power  in  order 
to  hold  their  content.  Unlike  dy¬ 
namic  random-access  memory 
(DRAM)  chips,  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  continuous  regeneration  of 
the  content. 

The  card  is  3.4mm  thick, 
compared  with  floppy  disks, 
which  range  from  17mm  to 
20mm.  The  card  is  made  up  of  1 6 
iM-bit  static  RAM  chips. 

The  sample  price  is  set  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,000.  Monthly 
production  rates  will  start  at 
20,000  units. 
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PRC  to  use  Informix 
to  build  MLS  products 


PRC  Realty  Systems,  Inc,,  a 
supplier  of  computer-based  in¬ 
formation  systems  to  the  real  es¬ 
tate  industry,  said  it  will  use  In¬ 
formix  Software,  Inc.’s  line  of 
SQL-based  development  tools  to 
build  planned  Unix-based  multi¬ 
ple  listing  service  system  prod¬ 
ucts.  PRC  will  use  the  Informix- 
4GL  development  environment 
and  the  Online  database  engine, 
which  is  said  to  combine  fault- 
tolerant  on-line  transaction-pro- 
cessing  performance  with  multi- 
media  capabilities. 

Alisa  Research,  Inc.,  a  suppli¬ 
er  of  three-dimensional  graphics 
for  industrial  design,  has  donated 


nearly  $800,000  in  software  to 
the  Pasadena,  Calif. -based  Art 
Center  College  of  Design.  The 
gift  consists  of  eight  worksta¬ 
tions  equipped  with  Alisa/2  soft¬ 
ware  and  includes  an  agreement 
to  maintain  and  upgrade  the 
school’s  software  programs. 

Arkenstone,  a  nonprofit  devel¬ 
oper  and  marketer  of  low-cost 
modular  reading  machines,  will 
provide  100  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  ScanJet  scanners  at  no 
charge  to  the  visually  impaired. 
The  donation  reduces  the  cost  of 
Arkenstone’s  reading  machine 
from  $3,250  to  $2,250.  Dona¬ 
tions  and  special  deals  from  the 


for-profit  sector  help  Arken¬ 
stone,  incorporated  as  a  charity, 
keep  pricing  for  its  readers  low. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  has 
donated  a  Scalable  Processor  Ar¬ 
chitecture-based  Sun  4/280 
server  to  the  nonprofit  Europe¬ 
an  Unix  Systems  User 
Group.  Dubbed  “mcsun,”  the 
server  will  operate  as  the  back¬ 
bone  computer  for  the  group’s 
European  Unix  Network. 

Sun  has  also  signed  a  licensing 
agreement  with  UK-based 
Combined  Higher  Education 
Software  Team,  designating 
Sun’s  Network  File  System  for 
personal  computers  (PC-NFS) 
as  the  PC  networking  standard 
for  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  England.  Ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  PCs  are 
expected  to  use  PC-NFS  at  80  to 
100  campuses. 


System  to  support  CD-ROM  applications 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


Companies  toying  with  creating 
in-house  compact  disc/read-only 
memory  (CD-ROM)  applications 
may  be  able  to  turn  wishes  into 
reality  using  a  CD-ROM  devel¬ 
opment  system  recently  un¬ 
veiled  by  Reference  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

Scheduled  to  ship  in  March, 
the  Referenceset  modular  sys¬ 
tem  is  targeted  at  a  variety  of 
CD-ROM  application  develop¬ 
ers,  such  as  publishers,  govern¬ 


ment  agencies  and  corporations. 

The  product  is  comprised  of 
three  main  components:  the  Re- 
ferencebench  data  preparation 
workbench  for  capturing,  con¬ 
verting  and  indexing  data  to  be 
placed  on  CD-ROM  discs;  the 
CD-Simulator  system  for  opti¬ 
mizing  and  debugging  CD-ROM 
applications;  and  the  Reference- 
book  retrieval  software  for  ac¬ 
cessing  CD-ROM  data. 

The  CD-Simulator  system  at¬ 
taches  to  an  Intel  Corp.  80286- 
or  80386-based  machine  and  is 
available  in  three  configxu'ations. 


The  Primary  System  offers  a 
nine-track  magnetic  tape  drive 
in  a  stand-alone  cabinet;  the 
Desktop  System  has  a  tabletop 
nine-track  magnetic  tape;  and 
the  Compact  System  includes  a 
9mm  cartridge  tape  drive.  All 
versions  include  a  minimum 
600M  bytes  of  magnetic  disk. 

Pricing  for  the  CD-Simulator 
begins  at  $19,000  for  a  turnkey 
hardware  and  software  system. 
The  Referenceset  tools  are 
priced  from  $12,000,  and  Refer- 
encebook  retrieval  software  can 
be  licensed  from  $  1 5  per  replica. 


Barney 
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get  aggressive  and  nasty. 

Fortunately  for  Sun,  it  is  in  a 
hot  market.  According  to  Data- 
quest,  worldwide  workstation 
sales  jumped  some  40%  in  1989 
to  $6.1  billion,  and  Sun  leads 
the  pack.  That  heat  has  helped 
Sun  cast  aside  many  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  problems.  Revenue  for  the 
second  quarter  hit  $595.4  mil¬ 
lion,  up  almost  $  1 50  million  from 
the  previous  quarter’s  $448.2 
million. 

But  can  Sun  crack  the  com¬ 
mercial  markets,  which  are 
clearly  dominated  by  compara¬ 
tively  pathetic  machines  from 
IBM,  IBM  doners  and  Apple? 
With  such  pals  as  Lotus  and  Ash- 
ton-Tate,  Sun  has  a  real  shot. 

One  favorable  sign  is  the 
sheer  elegance  of  the  Lotus 
product  for  Sun.  Even  better  is 
the  $695  price  tag,  which  is 
close  to  that  of  most  other  Lo¬ 
tus  products.  This  is  quite  a  bit 
better  than  the  300%  to  400% 
premium  that  most  workstation 
software  products  have  com¬ 
manded.  A  couple  thousand 
more  programs  like  this,  and 
Sun  will  really  roll. 


Despite  these  positive  signs. 
Sun  must  overcome  the  shadow 
of  Next  and  the  hellbent-for- 
leather  attitudes  of  its  worksta¬ 
tion  competitors  and  must  keep 
from  getting  killed  by  its  open 
systems  strategy,  a  semi-open 
approach  to  computing. 

Part  of  its  strategy  involves 
the  Scalable  Processor  Architec¬ 
ture,  or  Sparc,  a  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  architecture  that 
Sun  wants  everyone  to  use.  Al¬ 
though  Sparc  now  dominates 
over  Sun’s  Motorola-based 
products  and  never-quite-suc- 
cessful  Intel-based  offerings,  it 
has  only  been  adopted  by  a  small 
number  of  second-rate  players. 
None  of  those  firms  pack  the 
punch  of  an  IBM,  DEC  or  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  —  all  companies  al¬ 
lied  in  some  way  against  Sun. 

Fortunately  for  Sun,  time 
and  technology  seem  to  be  on  its 
side.  Its  Open  Look  interface  is 
beating  the  Open  Software 
Foundation’s  OSF/Motif  to 
market  by  a  substantial  margin, 
and  AT&T  and  Sun  are  now 
beginning  to  devise  a  system 
that  will  allow  OSF  applications 
to  run  under  Open  Look,  which 
may  be  ported  to  other  main¬ 
stream  architectures. 

The  battle  between  OSF  and 


Open  Look  will  be  savage.  Logic 
seems  to  side  with  Open  Look. 
This  environment,  along  with 
AT&T  Unix  System  Version 
4.0,  was  fairly  well-defined  be¬ 
fore  OSF  even  formed.  It  must 
have  been  pretty  scary  technol¬ 
ogy  to  get  Ken  Olsen  and  John 
Akers  on  the  same  dais.  These 
guys  aren’t  kissing  cousins  un¬ 
less  they  absolutely  have  to  be. 

When  the  OSF  declared  war 
on  Sun  and  AT&T,  it  had  virtual¬ 
ly  no  artillery.  In  fact,  it  took  up 
an  utterly  inane  position.  The 
message  was,  “We  don’t  like 
your  standard,  so  we  are  going  to 
come  up  with  a  different  one. 

We  just  don’t  know  what  yet.’’ 

The  fact  that  Sun’s  competi¬ 
tors  took  such  a  comical  stance 
likely  did  little  to  soothe  the 
nerves  of  Sun’s  young  execu¬ 
tives.  After  all,  it  was  IBM, 

DEC  and  HP  that  mutually 
agreed  on  such  ridiculousness. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  hell  of  a 
battle.  Users  are  likely  to  watch 
the  big  boys  hurl  each  other 
around  and  go  with  whomever  is 
left  standing.  It  just  might  be 
Sun  —  if  it  can  repair  an  image 
battered  by  Steven  P.  Jobs. 


Barney  is  editor  in  chief  of  Amiga 
World. 


Behavior  Tech  offers  PC 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 


Another  firm  has  unveiled  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  based  on  Intel 
Corp.’s  I486  microprocessor  — 
this  time,  4-year-old  Fremont, 
Calif. -based  Behavior  Tech 
Computer  Corp.  USA. 

Behavior’s  Starflex  4025  op¬ 
erates  at  25  MHz  and  “was  de¬ 
signed  to  take  advantage  of  all 
available  operating  systems,’’ 
said  Mei  Hsu,  vice-president  of 
sales.  Operating  systems  specifi¬ 
cally  cited  include  DOS,  OS/2, 
Unbc,  Xenix  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  386. 


The  system  features  64K 
bytes  of  memory  cache  and  32- 
bit  system  memory  expandable 
from  IM  byte  to  16M  bytes.  The 
PC  also  has  a  second-level  cache 
option  and  offers  Weitek  4167 
coprocessor  support  with  an 
adapter  board.  The  mother¬ 
board  is  equipped  with  BIOS 
from  Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 

The  unit  ships  with  a  1.2M- 
byte  floppy  disk  drive  and  is 
available  in  either  a  desktop  or 
tower  configuration. 

Pricing  for  the  system  begins 
at  $5,260.  The  machine  is 
scheduled  to  begin  shipping  in 
the  second  quarter. 


Apple 
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time  doing  design  work,”  said 
Dave  Kulbarsh,  Apple’s  director 
of  CAD  marketing. 

Another  funny  thing  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  way  to  the  cash 
register.  “Apple  thought  that  if 
its  dealers  could  sell  desktop 
publishing  software,  CAD  would 
be  no  problem.  Well,  CAD  was  a 
problem,”  said  Bruce  Jenkins,  an 
analyst  at  the  Daratech,  Inc.  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

The  result  was  that 
sales,  particularly  of  so¬ 
phisticated  high-end 
packages,  were 
stumbling.  Dealers 
who  had  flourished 
selling  simple  low- 
end  packages  to  the  home  and 
small-business  market  found 
themselves  stammering  when 
making  their  CAD  pitch.  “We 
found  that  most  of  the  dealers 
could  talk  a  good  game  but 
weren’t  willing  to  make  the  ex¬ 
tra  effort  to  make  the  packages  a 
success,”  said  Michael  Smith,  di¬ 
rector  of  channels  marketing  at 
Schlumberger. 

Quick  response 

In  response,  Apple  marketeers 
quickly  instituted  a  program  that 
educates  Mac  dealerships  in  the 
ways  of  selling  CAD  packages 
and  another  program  that  allows 
traditional  CAD  value-added  re¬ 
sellers  to  qualify  as  Apple  dealers 
without  the  high  hardware  sales 
volume  requirements  that  Apple 
imposes  on  regular  dealers. 

The  programs  have  helped. 
Smith  said,  but  precious  time 
was  lost.  Smith  said  Schlum- 
berger’s  Macbravo  package  was 
introduced  in  June,  but  signifi¬ 
cant  sales  did  not  begin  until 
nearly  October.  Overall,  Mac 
CAD  software  packages  last 
year  totaled  only  $30  million  in 
sales,  about  one-tenth  that  of 
similar  MS-DOS  packages,  Dar¬ 
atech  reported. 

Also  hindering  Apple  was  the 
lack  of  a  machine  that  could  com¬ 
pete  with  the  computational 
muscle  of  Intel  Corp.  80286  and 


80386-based  systems.  “The  big 
knock  against  the  Mac  has  al¬ 
ways  been  performance,”  said 
Andrew  Zarrillo,  a  spokesman 
for  Autodesk.  Zarrillo  said  that 
less  than  10%  of  Autodesk’s 
sales  are  to  Mac  shops. 

Apple  hopes  to  bury  those 
complaints  with  its  high-end  Mac 
IICI,  currently  out,  and  the  Mac 
IIXI,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  next  month.  Both  are 
expected  to  compete  with  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  worksta¬ 
tions  in  price  and  performance. 

There  have  been 
other  complaints  about 
the  guts  of  the  machine, 
as  well.  “We  still  won’t 
consider  the  Mac  a 
viable  CAD  solution 
until  it  comes  with  a 
graphics  coproces¬ 
sor,”  said  Mike  Bai¬ 
ley,  a  systems  integrator  at 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space 
Corp.  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  reiter¬ 
ating  a  belief  expressed  nearly  a 
year  ago  [CW,  April  11, 1989]. 

Apple  officials  have  hinted 
that  this  option  may  arrive  with 
the  Mac  IIXI.  “It’ll  be  a  solid 
contender  one  day  because  of  its 
interface,  but  not  until  that 
graphics  coproccessor  comes 
along,”  Bailey  added. 

Other  problems 

The  lack  of  a  multitasking  oper¬ 
ating  system  has  also  hurt  Apple, 
and  the  company  is  no  longer  the 
only  kid  in  town  with  an  easy-to- 
use  graphical  user  interface, 
once  one  of  the  Mac’s  most  sell¬ 
able  features.  The  easily  manip¬ 
ulated  graphics  that  once  gave 
Apple  an  early  lead  are  now 
ert^ng,  courtesy  of  IBM’s  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Windows. 

Despite  these  stumbling 
blocks,  Apple  officials  said  they 
are  confident  that  the  Mac  will 
have  its  day  in  the  CAD  sun.  And 
the  cutting  up  of  the  CAD  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  far  from  a  done  deal. 

“As  yet,  nobody  owns  the 
market,”  said  Kathy  Hale,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.  “[Ap¬ 
ple’s]  high-end  has  stumbled,  but 
the  low-end  is  holding  its  own. 
And  there  is  stiU  plenty  of  play¬ 
ing  time  left  in  the  CAD  game.” 
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IBM  introduces  RISC  SYSTEM/6000 
FOCUS  4GL  was  there. 


Once  again,  Information  Builders  demonstrated 
our  commitment  to  providing  total  IBM  solutions 
from  the  desktop  to  the  data  center.  This  time  we 
previewed  FOCUS  for  AIX  running  on  IBM's  new  RISC 
SYSTEM/6000  family  of  computers. 

SAA/AIX  Integration 

FOCUS  provides  identical  application  develop¬ 
ment  and  decision  support  tools  across  the  entire 
range  of  both  SAA  and  AIX  architectures.  As  an  IBM 
SAA  Development  Partner,  Information  Builders  par¬ 
ticipated  with  IBM  at  the  introductions  of  OfficeVi- 
sion  and  AD/Cycle.  This  combination  of  AIX  and  SAA 
support  will  deliver  a  comprehensive  enterprise  solu¬ 
tion  for  application  interoperability  between  both 
IBM  strategic  architectures. 

SAA/AIX  Application  Portability 

FOCUS  offers  complete  application  portability 
today  between  all  SAA  operating  platforms  and  AIX. 
This  means  that  a  single  development  effort  with 
FOCUS  results  in  an  application  that  runs  unchanged 
under  MVS,  VM,  OS/400,  AIX,  OS/2,  and  DOS. 
SAA/AIX  Data  Access 

FOCUS  makes  it  possible  for  your  AIX  system  to 
access  and  import  any  mainframe  data  today  includ¬ 
ing  DB2,  SQL/DS,  IMS,  VSAM,  IDMS  and  ADABAS. 

We  also  give  you  access  to  all  other  SAA  databases 
including  the  AS/400  native  database  and  the  OS/2 
Extended  Edition  Database  Manager.  In  fact,  FOCUS 
provides  access  to  more  databases  on  more  hardware 
platforms  than  any  other  product. 

SAA/AIX  Cooperative  Processing 

Using  Information  Builders'  unique  client/server 
architecture  combined  with  standard  communica¬ 
tions  protocols,  FOCUS  applications  under  AIX  will  be 
able  to  be  designed  to  achieve  cooperative  process¬ 
ing  between  multiple  AIX  and  SAA  environments. 
Support  For  All  Environments 

FOCUS  solutions  are  available  today  for  VAX, 
Hewlett  Packard,  Tandem,  Wang  and  a  host  of 
UNIX-based  systems  in  addition  to  all  SAA  operating 
environments  (MVS,  VM,  OS/400,  OS/2,  and  DOS) 
and  AIX 

For  more  information  on  what  we  are  doing  to 
deliver  integrated  enterprise  information  man¬ 
agement  products  for  SAA,  AIX,  and  all  FOCUS 
environments,  send  for  our  free  Workstation 
Implementation  Kit. 

Write  to  Information  Builders,  1250  Broadway, 

New  York,  NY  10001,  or  call  (212)  736-4433, 

Ext.  3700. 

[fS]  FDIIUS 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 

This  advertisement  refers  to  numerous  software  products  by  their  trade  names.  In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  these  designations  are  claimed  as  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  by  their  respective  companies. 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systems 

A  personal  computer-based,  turnkey  fac¬ 
tory  management/control  system  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Factory  Automation  and  Com¬ 
puter  Technologies,  Inc.  for  make-to- 
order  manufacturing  environments.  The 
Factory  System  executes  manufacturing 
tasks  and  manages  shop-floor  resources. 

The  system  allows  customers  to  ex¬ 
pand  from  a  single  unit  to  255  nodes  in 
any  combination  of  off-the-shelf  IBM- 
compatible  PCs  and  can  use  clusters  of 
PCs  to  deliver  mainframe  performance. 

It  is  priced  by  computer  type,  ranging 
from  $1,875  per  node  for  an  Intel  Corp. 
8086-based  system  to  $7,500  per  node 
for  an  80386-based  system.  The  multi¬ 
processing  platform  costs  $25,000. 
Factory  Automation 
3  Cornell  Road 
Latham,  N.Y.  12110 
518-786-3900 


Software  applications 
packages 

Automation  software  for  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  departments  from  Hi-Tek  Com¬ 
puter  Products  Corp.  reportedly  allows 
users  to  analyze  staff  performance  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  track  sales  leads  and  analyze  com¬ 
peting  companies’  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses. 

The  menu-driven  S.P.M.  is  customized 


for  vertical  markets,  such  as  computer  re¬ 
sellers,  and  insurance,  banking  and  finan¬ 
cial  services.  S.P.M.  runs  on  MS-DOS, 
Xenix,  Unix  and  various  local-area  net¬ 
work  operating  systems. 

Hi-Tek  Computer  Products 
308  W.  Erie  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  60610 
312-787-2000 


Software  utilities 

A  free  utility  designed  to  provide  basic 
computer  information  to  personal  com¬ 
puter  users  has  been  announced  by  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  Called  Chkl-2-3,  the 
software  assists  Lx)tus  users  in  choosing 
the  1-2-3  spreadsheet  that  best  suits  their 
application  needs  and  hardware  configu¬ 
ration.  The  utility  locates  and  reports  on 
the  system  and  memory  configuration  of 
IBM  Personal  Computer  ATs,  Personal 
System/2s,  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  ma¬ 
chines  and  compatible  systems.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  copy-protected. 

Lotus 

55  Cambridge  Pkwy. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02142 
617-577-8500 


Peripherals 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  unveiled  the  Di- 
conix  Ml 50,  a  version  of  its  portable 
printer  created  specifically  for  use  with 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  family  of  Macin¬ 


tosh  computers. 

According  to  the  company,  the  ink-jet 
printer  weighs  3.1  pounds  and  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  traveling  companion  for  the 
recently  announced  Macintosh  portable 
machine.  It  also  works  with  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  SE,  SE/30,  Plus  and  II  series.  The 
device  uses  standard  C-size  rechargeable 
batteries  and  offers  192  by  192  dot/in. 
resolution. 

The  Diconbc  Ml  50  costs  $699. 
Eastman  Kodak 
901  Elmgrove  Road 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14653 
716-253-0053 


Output  Technology’s  Lasermatrix 
lOOOhasa  16page/min.  output  rate 


A  16  page/min.  desktop  laser  printer  is 
now  available  from  Output  Technology 
Corp. 

The  Lasermatrix  1000  features  a 
1000  line/min.  output  rate  and  is  especial¬ 
ly  suitable  for  label,  bar-code  and  graphic 
printing  applications.  The  unit  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  scalable  font  capable  of  printing 
in  any  point  size. 

The  printer  is  priced  at  $7,995. 

OTC 

E.  9922  Montgomery 
Spokane,  Wash.  99206 
509-926-3855 

Two  14-in.,  high-resolution  color  moni¬ 
tors  are  now  available  from  Tatung  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  Inc. 

The  models  offer  a  1024-  by  768-pbcel 
interlaced  resolution  and  are  aimed  at 
computer-aided  design  and  computer-aid¬ 
ed  manufacturing,  word  processing  and 
professional  or  business  graphics  applica¬ 
tions.  The  CM-1498X  provides  a  0.28mm 
dot  pitch  and  is  priced  at  $799.  The  CM- 
1496X  has  a  0.31mm  dot  pitch  and  costs 
$749.  Both  are  compatible  with  IBM  Vid¬ 
eo  Graphics  Array  and  super  Video 
Graphics  Array  standards,  as  well  as  with 
IBM  8514/As  and  compatibles. 

Tatung 

2850  El  Presidio  St. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  90810 
213-637-2105 


Board-level  devices 

Aurora  Technologies,  Inc.  has  announced 
four  multiport  boards  designed  to  plug 
into  the  Sbus  of  the  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  Sparcstation. 

The  products  —  multiport  Models 
lOS,  210S,  400S  and  800S  —  enable 
Sun’s  OEMs,  value-added  resellers  and 
end  users  to  add  industry-standard  com¬ 
munications  lines  to  the  Sparcstation  1, 
the  vendor  said. 

The  Model  lOS  provides  the  Sparcsta¬ 
tion  with  a  parallel  port,  thereby  allowing 
parallel  printers  and  plotters  to  be  added 
to  the  workstation.  The  board  also  pro¬ 
vides  bidirectional  functionality.  It  sells 
for  $395. 

With  the  Model  21  OS,  Autocad  VARs 
and  end  users  can  extend  their  Sparcsta¬ 
tion  applications  by  connecting  peripher¬ 
als  such  as  digitizers,  modems,  printers 


and  plotters  to  the  workstation.  The  price 
is  $595. 

Models  400S  and  800S  offer  multiuser 
applications,  including  accounting,  word 
processing  and  commercial  aplications. 
Both  of  these  models  are  scheduled  to  be 
available  in  late  March. 

The  400S  will  have  a  list  price  of  $995; 
the  800S  will  sell  for  $ 1 ,695. 

Aurora  Technologies,  Inc. 

Suite  2200 
One  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 
617-577-1288 

Invisible  Software,  Inc.  has  announced  an 
8M-byte  expanded  memory  board  for 
IBM  Person^  Computer  XTs,  ATs,  386s 
and  compatibles.  Called  Invisible  EMS, 
the  board  reportedly  provides  hardware 
support  for  Lotus/Intel/Microsoft  Ex¬ 
panded  Memory  Specification  (LIM 
EMS)  Version  4.0  and  supports  applica¬ 
tion  programs  for  LIM  EMS,  including 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3  Ver¬ 
sion  3.0  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows. 

The  board,  which  supports  multitask¬ 
ing,  will  increase  memory  up  to  640K 
bytes  if  there  is  less  than  640K  b)d;es  of 
random-access  memory  on  the  comput¬ 
er’s  motherboard.  A  “front-fill”  feature 
will  increase  DOS  memory  from  640K  to 
704K  bytes  on  a  monochrome  system  or 
up  to  736K  bytes  on  a  color  system.  The 
price  is  $299. 

Invisible  Software 
1165  Chess  Drive,  Suite  D 
Foster  City,  Calif.  94404 
415-570-5967 

Price  reductions  on  four  video  boards 
from  Boca  Research,  Inc.  reportedly  went 
into  effect  Jan.  1, 1990,  yielding  discounts 
of  up  to  43%. 

VGA  By  Boca,  a  high-end,  16-bit  board 
that  offers  640-  by  480-pbcel  resolution, 
dropped  in  price  from  $345  to  $195.  The 
800-by-600  SuperVGA  By  Boca  is  now 
retailing  for  $245,  down  from  $395.  Both 
high-end  products  are  designed  for  IBM 
Personal  Computer  XTs,  ATs,  Personal 
System/2  Models  25s  and  30s  and  compa¬ 
tibles. 

EGA  By  Boca,  offering  640-  by  350- 
pbcel  resolution,  now  retails  for  $175,  re¬ 
portedly  down  30%,  and  the  640-  by  480- 
pixel  MultiEGA  By  Boca  has  dropped  in 
price  35%  to  $195,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dor.  The  EGA  boards  are  compatible  with 
IBM  PCs,  XTs  and  ATs. 

Boca  Research 
6401  Congress  Ave. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33487 
407-997-6227 

A  word  processing  enhancement  board, 
Splitword  J-16  VGA  from  General  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corp.,  adds  features  such 
as  Split  Screen  View  and  Zoom  View  as 
screen  overlays  to  such  programs  as 
WordPerfect  Corp.’s  WordPerfect,  Ash- 
ton-Tate  Corp.’s  Framework,  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Wmdows  and  Wordstar  Interna¬ 
tional’s  Wordstar. 

The  split-screen  feature  enables  the 
screen  to  have  two  or  three  additional 
split  screens  containing  the  normal  text 
plus  text  of  choice  obtained  from  another 
application  or  a  custom  message.  Zoom 
View  allows  single-keystroke  screen 
magnification  of  two  or  three  times  nor¬ 
mal  size.  The  standard  board  costs  $345. 
General  Business  Machines 
5819  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 
213-216-0055 


SyncUnk  Combo  Modems 
Speak  \bur  Language 


4800  bps 
2400  bps 
1200  bps 
&  300  bps 


CCITT 

. K  ^ 

V.22bis 

"AT" 

&  V.22 

Command 

Set 

Bell 

201,  208, 
212A  &  103 


EDI,  IRS  EPS, 
EFT  &  POS 


For  more  information  call  toll-free 

1-800-444-1982 

in  Texas  or  outside  the  USA  call  512-345-7791 


No  matter  what  language  your  mainframe 
speaks  in  terms  of  speed,  modem  standards, 
or  protocols  for  synchronous  or  asynchronous 
communications,  chances  are  excellent  there's  a 
SyncLink  Combo  Modem  that's  perfect  for  your 
application.  SyncLink  Combo  Modems  install 
conveniently  inside  your  PC  and  require  no  serial 
ports,  sync  adapter  boards,  external  boxes  or 
RS232  cable  nests. 

SyncLink  Combo  Modems  are  supported  by 
advanced  BSC/SNA  terminal  emulation  soft¬ 
ware  and  sophisticated  APIs  for  OEM/VAR 
applic^ions  such  as  EDI,  IRS  EFS  and  EFT. 

To  find  out  more  about  SyncLink  Combo 
Modems  for  industry-standard  PCs  and  PS/2s*, 
call  or  write  to  MicroGate  Corporation,  9501 
Capital  of  Texas  Highway,  Austin,  Texas  78759. 


MicR>G4ie  and  Synclink  aw  registered  trademarks  of  MkroGale  Corporation,  PS/2  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corporation. 
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When  Tbas  Instruments  dedded 
to  offer  their  latest  portable  solutions, 
they  focused  on  two  things  users  really 
wanted  in  286-dass  laptop  computers. 
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T1  introduces  the  TravelMate"^ 
Full-function  ATcompatibility,  featuring  two  of 
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Model  12:  All  the  power  — 
half  the  weight 

Weighing  a  remarkable  6.7  lbs.  — 
including  battery  and  20  MB  hard  disk 
drive  —  TI’s  TravelMate  LT286  Model  12 
delivers  all  the  processing  power  of  a 
desktop  PC  in  a  laptop.  It’s  the  perfect 
choice  for  professionals  who  need  to 
work  on-the-go. 

Getting  started  couldn’t  be  easier. 
That’s  because  the  Model  12  has  MS- 
DOS  3.3®  and  LAPLINIC^  in  ROM.  It 
also  comes  with  a  preformatted  disk  drive, 
making  it  ready  to  use  right  out  of 
the  box. 

With  the  Model  12,  you  don’t 
sacrifice  performance  for  small  size  and 
weight.  Business  software  runs  fast, 
tlianks  to  a  12  MHz  80286  micrO' 
processor.  There’s  plenty  of  storage  for  all 
kinds  of  software  applications  —  the  inter¬ 
nal  hard  disk  drive  comes  standard.  Plus, 
you  get  1  MB  of  RAM,  expandable  to 
4  MB. 

Not  only  does  the  Model  12  perform 
like  a  desktop  PC,  it  has  the  same  touch. 
The  ATstyle  keyboard  provides  full-size, 
full-travel  keys  that  give  your  fingers  plen¬ 
ty  of  room. 

Other  features  include  an  easy- 
to-read,  enhanced  Supertwist  backlit  LCD 
screen.  A  removable  3.5"  high-density 
diskette  drive  provides  additional  flex¬ 
ibility  and  convenience  —  snap  it  on  for 
loading  software  or  remove  it  and  travel 
light.  And,  sending  critical  work  to  your 
office  takes  only  a  phone  call  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  modem. 

The  TravelMate  LT286  Model  12: 
the  laptop  that  doesn’t  compromise  per¬ 
formance  for  size. 


The  remowblt:  3.5"  hi^h\iensity  diskette  drUv  and  interruil  modem  tire  oprioruil. 


Bright 

1T286  Series  of  laptop  romputers. 

the  industry’s  lightest,  brightest  portable  solutions. 


Models  25  and  45: 

Dazzling  display  for 
windowing  and  graphics. 

If  you  want  portability  and  an  exceptional 
display  for  graphics,  you’ll  appreciate  die 
bright  side  of  dais  solution.  TravelMate 
LT286  Mtxlels  25  and  45  feature  a  brib 
liant  blackon-white  VGA  display  that 
rivals  that  of  most  desktop  PCs. 

This  makes  text  easy  on  the  eyes 
and  prcavides  crisp,  well-defined  graphic 
images  for  applications  daat  use  MS® 
Windows,  like  PageMaker®  and  ExcelP^ 
The  VGA  screen  is  perfect  for  presenta¬ 
tions  to  clients  and  prospects,  plus  your 
own  personal  use. 

Not  only  do  you  get  a  superb  display, 
you  get  superb  performance  as  well.  Like 
standard  ATcompatible  desktop  PCs, 
Models  25  and  45  operate  with  a  12  MHz 
80286  microprocessor  for  quick  and 
p»owerful  processing.  Ytru  also  get  a 
20  MB  or  40  MB  internal  hard  disk 
drive;  an  internal  3.5"  diskette  drive; 
640K  of  RAM,  expandable  to  3.64  MB; 
an  ATstyle  keyboard  wida  full-size,  full- 
travel  keys;  and  an  internal  battery. 

In  addition,  an  intelligent  power 
management  system  turns  off  the  screen 
and  fixed  disk  drive  during  periexis  of  in¬ 
activity  to  extend  battery  life,  allowing  you 
to  use  the  laptop  longer. 

Considering  all  these  features 
and  the  paerformance  and  versatility  they 
deliver,  why  would  you  ever  need  a 
desktop  PC.^ 

For  computing  on-the-desk  or  on- 
dae-go,  it’s  TravelMate  LT286  Models  25 
and  45:  the  286-class  laptops  daat  com¬ 
bine  might  with  bright. 
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■RAVELMATE  LT286  SERIES,  MODEL  12 
1989 


TRAV'ELMATE  LT286  SERIES,  MODEL  25/45 
1989 


MODEL  725 


SI  LENT  700,  MODEL  707 


TRAVELMATE,  MODEL  1200 


SILENT  7cXi,  MODEL 745 


"Evo  decades  of  portable  solutions 
add  up  to  lighter,  brighter  solutions* 


in  functionality  and  decreased  in  size. 

This  unparalleled  experience  has 
enabled  us  to  provide  you  with  die 
TravelMate  LT286  Series  —  laptop 
computers  that  are  powerful,  innovative 


and  durable.  Qualities  you  have  come  to 
know  and  expect  from  TI.  The  choice  for 
lighter,  brighter  portable  solutions. 

For  more  information,  call  Tl  today. 

l-800'527'3500. 


Twenty  years  ago,  Tl  intrcxiuced  die 
world’s  first  portable  data  temiinals. 
Txlay,  widi  nearly  a  million  units  sold, 
we’ve  established  ourselves  as  a  market 
leader  by  offering  prcxiucts  diat  increased 
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Instruments 


TravelMate  and  Silent  700  are  trademarks  ofTextis  Instruments.  AT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  kAtrporation. 
LAP-LINK  IS  a  rnidemark  of  Traveling  St'tfware,  Inc.  Excel  is  a  trademark  and  MS  and  MSDOS  T3  are  registered  trademarks  of  Micu)solf 
CorptiraDon.  PageMaker  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Aldus  C»>rporation. 
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IBM’s  9370: 
Deceptive? 
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Whether  it  was  fear  of  another 
“VAX-killer”  or  internal  poli¬ 
tics,  IBM’s  newest  9370s  came 
forth  quietly  in  what  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  low-key  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  major  product 
seen  in  many  years.  Don’t  be 
fooled  into  thinking  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  as  just  another  midrange 
system;  there  is  much  more  un¬ 
der  the  covers.  Mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  vendors:  Beware! 

The  9370  Model  14  is  a 
rather  strange-looking  device. 
About  the  size  of  a  two-drawer 
filing  cabinet,  it  is  composed  of  a 
370  processor,  at  least  one  In¬ 
tel  80386  processor  and  an  IBM 
Micro  Channel  Architecture 
(MCA)  bus.  If  you  split  the  9370 
down  the  middle,  on  one  side 
you  would  have  a  370  with  an  in¬ 
tegrated  80386  MCA  I/O  con¬ 
troller  and  on  the  other  a  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2  Model  80. 

Inside,  new  power  supplies, 
a  sophisticated  cooling  system 
and  an  optional  battery  backup, 
which  makes  power  failures 
transparent  to  the  software, 
convince  even  the  most  skeptical 
of  users  that  the  machine 
is  extremely  reUable.  IBM’s 
ARTIC  coprocessor  provides 
the  conununications  interfaces. 
Continued  on  page  46 


Networking  is  in  their  bones 

Harvard  Medical  School  links  Boston  hospitals  via  high-speed  networks 


BUI  O’CoimeD 


Harvard  Medical’s  Fitchett  says  networking  is  the  future  of  IS 


ON  SITE 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  In  a  locked  closet 
just  outside  the  data  center  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  stand 
the  134-year-old  bones  of  Dr. 
John  Collins  Warren,  professor 
emeritus  of  anatomy  and  sur¬ 
gery. 

“We  like  to  keep  our  skele¬ 
tons  right  in  the  closet  nearby,’’ 
Jim  Fitchett  said  with  an  amiable 
grin. 

As  Harvard  Medical’s  first  di¬ 
rector  of  information  services  — 
and  the  driving  force  behind  an 
extensive,  fiber-optic  network¬ 
ing  project  linking  the  medical 
school  with  five  Boston  hospitals 
—  Fitchett  shares  more  than 
floor  space  with  old  Doc  Warren. 

Both  men  have  a  touch  of  the 
promoter  in  their  personalities. 

The  doctor  founded  Har¬ 
vard’s  Museum  of  Medical  Ab¬ 
normalities  in  1847  to  promote 
the  study  of  anatomy,  decreeing 
in  his  will  that  his  remains  forev¬ 
er  reside  with  the  bizarre  histori¬ 
cal  collection,  now  housed  next 
to  the  main  computer  room. 

The  IS  director’s  promotional 
tastes,  however,  run  more  to  the 
joys  of  information-sharing  via 
high-speed  data  networks. 

“I’m  from  the  school  of  be¬ 
lievers  that  networking  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  IS,’’  said  Fitchett,  who 
arrived  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  May  1988  from  the  IS 


vice-presidency  at  St.  Lawrence 
University  in  Canton,  N.Y. 

His  charge  was  to  redefine 
the  role  played  by  information 
technology  at  the  208-year-old 
medical  school. 

“The  burden  is  on  me  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  value  of  IS  as  a  stra¬ 
tegic  resource,”  Fitchett  said. 
“This  is  a  very  conservative 
place,  a  place  very  slow  to  em¬ 
brace  technology.” 

First  on  his  list  was  rewiring 
the  campus  with  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble  at  a  cost  of  roughly  $2  million 
from  his  $4  million  project  bud¬ 


get.  One  result  is  the  recently 
activated  Harvard  Longwood 
Campus  (HLC)  Network,  which 
links  all  22  school  buildings  via 
Ethernet  to  the  data  center’s 
two  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  HP 
3000  minicomputers  and  a  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  Microvax 
3300. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Fitchett 
also  switched  on  an  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  from  AT&T,  bringing 
voice  and  data  transmission  ca¬ 
pabilities  at  9.6K  bit/sec.  to 
all  3,100  dual-jack,  voice/data 


Managing  the  other  half  of  AT&T  nets 


IN  PERSON 


William  Gilbert  became  the  di¬ 
rector  of  AT&T’s  newly  formed 
Network  Management  Unit  on 
Jan.  15.  He  was  formerly  divi- 
son  manager  of  nettvork  man¬ 
agement  systems,  responsible 
for  AT&T’s  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  products  and  strate¬ 
gies,  and  service-oriented  offer¬ 
ings  within  the  management 
arena. 

With  his  recent  appoint¬ 
ment,  Gilbert  picked  up  "the  oth¬ 
er  half’  of  AT&T’s  network 
management  product  line:  in 
particular,  the  Accumaster  In¬ 
tegrator,  which  acts  as  a  focal 
point  for  managing  private 
networking  equipment  and 
IBM  hosts. 

Computerworld  senior  editor 
Elisabeth  Horwitt  interviewed 
Gilbert  at  the  recent  Communi¬ 
cations  Network  ’90  conference. 


What  does  AT&T  see  as 
key  strategic  areas  that  it 
needs  to  focus  on  in  the 
area  of  network  manage¬ 
ment? 

You  can  expect  some  new  stuff  in 
the  not-too-distant  future,  most¬ 
ly  geared  to  staying  ahead  of 
Sprint  and  MCI  on  the  network 
management  side.  We  are  also 
trying  to  educate  users  about 
what  Accumaster  Integrator  is 
about  —  right  now  users  don’t 
see  it  as  something  that  auto¬ 
matically  occupies  a  spot  on  their 
networks. 

In  what  areas  of  network 
management  does  AT&T 
plan  to  provide  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  enhancements  to 
address  user  needs  bet¬ 
ter? 

One  of  the  key  areas  needed  is 
automation.  The  first  release  of 
Accumaster  had  a  limited  a¬ 


AT&T’s  Gilbert:  LAN  man¬ 
agement  is  everyone’s  hot  button 


mount.  Once  you  have  the  inter¬ 
faces  (to  various  networking 
products),  the  operator  can  take 
action,  but  we  want  to  automate 
those  actions  some  with  a  rule- 
based  system. 

Accumaster  can  now  accept 
alarms;  using  ES,  it  might  say. 


“this  modem  is  the  likely  cause.” 
We  would  like  it  to  then  be  able 
to  initiate  a  test,  preferably 
through  an  OSI  link,  and  if  it  gets 
results,  send  a  trouble  ticket  to 
dispatch  the  appropriate  techni¬ 
cian.  That’s  high  value. 

Do  you  plan  to  make  Accu¬ 
master  Integrator  do 
kitchen-sink  management 
—  that  is,  everything  from 
monitoring  to  trouble¬ 
shooting  to  capacity  plan¬ 
ning  to  administration  to 
billing? 

Our  objective  is  not  to  do  every¬ 
thing  but  the  kitchen  sink,  but  to 
focus  on  applications  that  add 
value.  We  think  there  is  a  need 
for  administrative  systems  like 
inventory  and  ticketing,  but  it’s 
not  clear  yet  that  billing  func¬ 
tions  would  make  sense  on  the 
integrator. 

We  anticipate  providing  inter¬ 
faces  to  administrative  systems 
like  Westinghouse’s.  If  there  are 
half  a  dozen  good  existing  inven¬ 


phone  lines  on  the  medical 
school’s  campus.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  is  currently  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  moving  its  19,000 
phones  onto  ISDN  as  well,  he 
noted. 

“This  rewiring  will  save  us  a 
fortune  when  faculty  or  staff 
move  from  one  office  to  anoth¬ 
er,”  Fitchett  explained.  “We 
were  estimating  $1,500  per  per¬ 
son  with  every  move  because  of 
our  20-year-old  wiring.” 

On  a  grander  scale,  Fitchett  is 
in  the  midst  of  establishing  an  ex¬ 
terior  network  —  Ethernet- 
based  and  entirely  fiber-optic  — 
that  links  Harvard  Medical  with 
five  area  hospitals.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Boston  hospitals  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  project  are  Brigham 
&  Women’s,  (Children’s,  New 
England  Deaconess  and  Beth  Is¬ 
rael  Hospitals  and  the  Dana 
Farber  Cancer  Institute. 

Everybody’s  talkin’ 

In  its  fu-st  month  of  operation,  an 
exterior  network,  the  Longwood 
Medical  Area  Network  (LMA 
Net),  has  already  enabled  an 
electronic  mail  merger  among 
1,000  medical  school  users  on 
HLC  and  4,000  doctors  and  staff 
members  at  Children’s  Hospital. 

The  goal  of  LMA  Net  is  to  al¬ 
low  sharing  of  data.  E-mail  and 
electronic  services  such  as  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  different  libraries  and 
databases,  Fitchett  said. 

Networking  has  emerged  as 
the  most  crucial  part  of  Harvard 
Medical’s  IS  strategy  because  of 
the  complex,  far-flung  nature  of 
the  medical  area,  he  explained. 

As  a  medical  school  with  no 
Continued  on  page  46 


tory  systems,  AT&T  doesn’t 
need  to  provide  a  seventh. 

We  do  have  experience  in 
troubleshooting  and  keeping 
networks  up,  and  that’s  what 
we’ll  go  with. 

What  are  your  plans  to 
expand  Accumaster  Inte¬ 
grator  in  the  local-area 
network  (LAN)  manage¬ 
ment  area? 

LAN  management  is  everyone’s 
hot  button.  We  need  an  element 
manager  system  (for  LANs)  in 
our  architecture;  there  is  none 
now.  I  expect  3Com  and  Novell 
will  provide  good  ones.  And  Sun 
Continued  on  page  44 
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•  Networld  ’90  brings  prod¬ 
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More  than  likely,  you’ve  seen  a  few 
spreadsheets  in  your  day.  The  problem  is,  on 
any  given  day  you  might  find  several  in  use 
within  your  very  domain.  One  for  Mac!  One 
for  MS-DOS!  Even  one  for  MS*  OS/2. 

But  what  happens  when  members  of 
the  same  corporation  need  to  share  ideas 
and  information?  The  only  thing  they  end  up 
sharing  is  frustration. 

Well  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  Now, 
with  Microsoft*  Excel  you  can  employ  one 
spreadsheet  solution  tnroughout  tne  entire 
corfioration.  Because  the  Microsoft  Excel 
family  shares  the  same  file  structure,  macro 


language,  and  most  important,  interface. 
The  glue  behind  all  of  this  is  GUI.  As 


egii 

you  know,  me  graphical  user  interface  is 
uickly  becoming  the  industry  standard.  And 
at,  in  turn,  means 
users  find  Microsoft 
Excel  easy  to  learn. 

And  therefore,  easy 
to  use.  They’ll  be  up 
and  running  before 
you  know  it,  sharing  , 
files  and  even  macros.  iJ 
All  of  which  means  lower  training  and  sup¬ 
port  costs  for  the  company— as  well  as  a  little 


Customers  inside  the  50  United  States,  call  (800)  541-1261.  Dept.  K17.  In  Canada,  call  (416)  673-7638.  Outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  (206)  882-8661.  ©Copyright  1989  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  the  Microsoft  logo,  MS-DOS  an 
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peace  and  quiet  for  you. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Microsoft  Excel  is 
a  strategic  solution  for  your  company,  the  plain 
fact  is,  users  love  it.  And  they’re  not  the  only 
ones.  Consider  this:  Microsoft  Excel  for 
Windows  won  PC  Week’s,  Poll  of  Corporate 
Satisfaction.  And  it  was  voted  InfoWorld’s 
MSDOS  Product  of  the  year. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Microsoft  Excel  for 
Macintosh'  received  Info  World’s  Mac  Product 
of  the  Year.  And  was  ranked  number  one  in 
the  Software  Digest  Spreadsheet  Review. 

Even  better,  the  move  to  a  graphical 
spreadsheet  couldn’t  be  easier.  Lotus'  1-2-3’ 


users  can  simply  upgrade  to  Microsoft  Excel 
for  Windows  or  OS/2,  while  Mac  users  can 
enhance  their  spreadsheet  experience  by  up¬ 
grading  to  version  2.2. 

K)  see  how  other  corporations  are  using 
Microsoft  Excel  across  multiple  platforms, 
call  for  a  free  copy  of  our  White  F^per  at 
(800)  541-1261,  Dept  K17.  And  watch  some¬ 
thing  positive  spread  all  over  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Your  reputation. 

mUcrosoA 

Making  it  all  make  sense 


MS  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  Making  it  all  make  sense  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Lotus  and  1-2-3  are  registered  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Macintosh  and  Mac  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
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NETWORKING 


IBM  adds  Netview  enhancements 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  With  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  March  30  availability  for  Netview/PC 
Version  1.2,  the  OS/2  Extended  Edition  version 
of  its  Netview  interface,  IBM  also  introduced  an 
enhanced  release.  Version  1.2.1. 

One  key  enhancement  IBM  introduced  with 
Version  1.2.1  was  the  Remote  Console  Facility, 
which  is  said  to  allow  a  user  at  one  OS/2-based 
Netview/PC  console  to  take  over  the  operations 
of  a  console  at  another  site,  “so  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  New  York  operator  can  take  over 
when  the  California  operator  goes  home,”  IBM 
network  management  planning  manager  Stan¬ 
ley  Kimer  said. 

The  second  major  Version  1.2.1  enhance¬ 
ment  announced  was  the  Screenless  Net¬ 
view/PC  Gateway,  which  provides  all  the  stan¬ 
dard  Netview/PC  functions  except  for  the 
prewritten  user  screens  that  have  been  stan¬ 
dard  elements  up  to  now,  Kimer  said. 

Systems  integrators  and  vendors  can  use 
IBM’s  Netview/PC  Application  Programming 
Interface/Communications  System  to  generate 
screens  according  to  the  individual  customer’s 


needs,  he  added. 

The  gateway  also  makes  it  possible  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  IBM  screens  that  require  a  user  re¬ 
sponse,  bringing  users  closer  to  their  ideal  of 
unattended  operations,  according  to  Kimer. 
Netview  applications  can  be  developed  that  re¬ 
spond  automatically  to  network  events  that  for¬ 
merly  required  human  intervention,  he  said. 

The  gateway’s  alert-logging  option  will  allow 
users  to  store  network  statistics  collected  by 
Netview/PC  in  a  centralized  database  —  once 
IBM  delivers  on  its  statement  of  direction  to 
provide  a  database  with  an  "open  interface” 
that  can  accept  data  from  non-IBM  systems, 
Kimer  said. 

Netview/PC  Version  1.2.1  will  be  priced  at 
$3,150. 

IBM  also  announced  agreements  under 
which  several  of  its  Authorized  AppUcation  Spe¬ 
cialist  business  partners  will  be  able  to  market 
and  install  its  Netview  family  of  products.  The 
partners  include  Diederich  &  Associates  in 
South  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Computer  Task  Group, 
Inc.  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Forrest  Ford  Consultants, 
Inc.  in  St.  Louis;  Interlink  Computer  Sciences, 
Inc.  in  Freemont,  Calif.;  and  The  RFD  Co.  based 
in  Austin,  Texas. 


LAN/WAN  integration 
looms  on  the  horizon 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  The 
time  may  be  ripe  for  LAN/WAN 
integration  prc^ucts,  with  users 
moving  from  isolated  islands  of 
work-group  local-area  networics 
to  corporatewide  internetwork¬ 
ing  platforms. 

LANs  are  now  part  of  corpo¬ 
rate  strategy,  said  Rick  Villars, 
manager  of  computer  network¬ 
ing  at  International  Data  Corp.  a 
research  firm  based  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  Noting  the  string  of 
announcements  at  the  recent 
Communication  Networks  ’90 
show,  he  said  the  LAN/WAN  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  great  shape,  with 
room  for  everyone. 

“Companies  like  General  Da- 
tacomm,  Inc.,  having  built  much 
of  their  reputation  in  wide-area 
connection,  are  now  getting  to 
the  local-area  stuff,”  he  said, 
“whereas  the  local-area  network 
people,  such  as  Alantec  and  Vita- 
link,  are  now  announcing  wide- 
area  networking  products.” 

Products  taking  their  first 
bows  at  Comnet  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  General  Datacomm  in  Middle- 
bury.  Conn.,  introduced  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  integrating  local  and  re¬ 
mote  LANs  at  high  speeds  into  a 
single  network.  Dubbed  Mega¬ 
bridge,  the  product  provides 
protocol-transparent  connectiv¬ 
ity  between  similar  LANs  (such 
as  Ethernet,  Starlan  and  token¬ 
ring)  and  56K  bit/sec.  DDS  and 
T1  connections  to  a  WAN  back¬ 


bone.  The  product  is  priced  from 
$7,000. 

•  NCR  Comten  expanded  its  To¬ 
ken-Ring  LAN  capabilities  by 
unveiling  the  Bridgeport  series, 
a  set  of  token-ring  bridges  and 
related  peripherals.  The  series 
was  designed  to  allow  users  to 
interconnect  token-ring  LANs 
and  their  wide-area  networks, 
the  company  said,  and  the  series 
is  available  in  three  models:  the 
7404,  which  interconnects  two 
4M  bit/sec.  token-ring  LANs  at 
the  same  site;  the  7604,  which 
bridges  a  4M  bit/sec.  token-ring 
with  a  16M  bit/sec.  ring  at  the 
same  site;  and  the  7412,  which 
interconnects  remote  4M  bit- 
/sec.  token-ring  LANs  over  Tl 
links.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$4,895  to  $6,488. 

•  TRW,  Inc.’s  Information  Net¬ 
works  Division  announced  a 
high-speed  Ethemet-to-Ether- 
net  bridge.  The  NB2010  is  a 
MAC  layer  bridge  that  stretches 
the  theoretical  14,881  packet/ 
sec.  bandwidth  limit  of  Ethernet, 
because  it  is  capable  of  filtering 
23,000  and  forwarding  more 
than  14,000  packet/sec.  Based 
on  an  Intel  Corp.  80376  micro¬ 
processor,  the  product  costs 
$4,995. 

•  Fremont,  Calif. -based  Vitalink 
Communications  Corp.  announ¬ 
ced  enhancements  to  its  Trans- 
Ian  III  Ethernet  remote  bridge. 
The  product  includes  a  function 
to  prevent  multicast  storms  on  a 
LAN  from  degrading  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  an  enterprisewide 
bridged  network.  The  software 


will  be  available  for  Translan  HI 
in  June,  and  the  new  features  will 
be  extended  to  the  entire  Vita- 
link  product  line  by  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  Translan  HI,  in¬ 
cluding  software,  costs  $  14,250. 
•  Alantec,  also  in  Fremont, 
Calif.,  announced  a  Tl  interface 
capability  for  its  Multilan  Switch 
(MLS).  The  TlIM  interface 
module  permits  the  switch  to 
link  as  many  as  eight  LANs  to  a 
Tl  WAN  connection  and  sup¬ 
ports  both  standard  and  fraction¬ 
al  Tl  connections.  The  TIIM 
software  controls  the  number  of 
active  Tl  transmission  channels 
up  to  a  maximum  of  24  and  the 
MLS  supports  any  multiple  of 
those  ch^els,  up  to  the  full 
1.5M  bit/sec.  Tl  bandwidth. 
The  MLS  costs  $8,800,  and  the 
TlIM  is  priced  at  $3,300. 


AT&T 

FROM  PAGE  41 

has  a  network  management 
product  that  it  is  encouraging 
bridge  and  router  vendors  to 
build  on.  We  will  certainly  be 
talking  with  those  vendors,  but 
they  are  not  big  players  in  the 
LAN  maricet,  so  we  have  less  in¬ 
fluence. 

Are  there  any  other  key 
network  management  an¬ 
nouncements  that  AT&T  is 
working  on? 

Another  area  we’re  working  on 
is  the  [network  integration]  ser¬ 
vice  side.  We  introduced  Accu- 
master  Management  Services 
when  we  introduced  the  Integra¬ 
tor,  which  is  keyed  into  [helping 
companies  with]  network  plan¬ 
ning  and  less  to  helping  them  run 
their  operations.  It  isn’t  just  for 


lOBASE-T  pining 

Standard  gathers  support  at  Networld  *90  show 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  The  emerging 
lOBASE-T  standard  for  Ether¬ 
net  transmission  over  unshield¬ 
ed  twisted-pair  wire  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  tucked  into  bed.  But  it 
has  reached  enough  technical 
maturity  for  a  host  of  vendors  at 
the  recent  Networld  '90  show  to 
risk  unleashing  products  that 
support  the  standard’s  current 
version. 

In  addition,  the  Networld  ’90 
show’s  network  represented  the 
first  public  demonstration  of 
lOBASE-T  product  interopera¬ 
bility. 

There  is  a  chance,  however, 
that  since  the  standard  has  not 
been  officially  adopted,  the  cur¬ 
rently  interoperable  products 
will  have  to  be  altered  when  the 
draft  is  ultimately  voted  into  ef¬ 
fect  —  a  move  that  is  expected 
in  September. 

Unshielded  twisted  pair  (tele¬ 
phone-type  wiring)  is  smaller 
and  physically  more  flexible  than 
other  types  of  cabling,  such  as 
coaxial.  Its  proponents  said  it  is 
particularly  useful  in  common  of¬ 
fice  setups  using  modular  furni¬ 
ture. 

Penny-pinching 

Unshielded  twisted-pair  wiring 
is  also  less  expensive  than 
coaxial  cable,  which  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  a  suitable  medium  for  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  backbone  ap¬ 
plications. 

Several  vendors  introduced 
lOBASE-T  products,  many  of 
which  ran  on  the  show  network: 

•  Racal  Interlan  introduced  data 
link  controUers,  which  are  cur¬ 
rently  shipping,  on  three  bus 
platforms:  a  $450,  8-bit  IBM 
Personal  Computer  XT/AT  card 
with  an  RJ-45  connector  for 


workstations  and  servers  that 
connect  to  lOBASE-T  networics; 
a  $550 16-bit  AT  bus  card;  and  a 
$625  Nubus  card  that  adds  the 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh 

11  to  the  lOBASE-T  twisted-pair 
network. 

In  addition,  a  $240  media  ac¬ 
cess  unit  from  Racal  Interlan  re¬ 
portedly  allows  any  vendor’s 
Ethernet  products  with  a  thick 
Ethernet  connection  to  be  used 
in  lOBASE-T  networks.  The 
company  also  aimounced  16-bit 
bus  cards  for  Novell,  Inc. 
Netware  workstations  and  serv¬ 
ers. 

•  S)moptics  Communications, 
Inc.  released  a  Lattisnet 
lOBASE-T  line  that  includes  two 
host  modules  and  a  transceiver 
and  costs  approximately  $325 
per  node. 

•  David  Systems  offered  up  its 
Volksnet  Hub  for  networks  of  six 
to  40  users,  which  is  scheduled 
to  ship  March  1.  At  a  cost  of 
$99.95  per  port,  the  hub  offers 

12  twisted-pair  data  link  ports 
for  woricstations. 

•  Western  Digital  announced 
that  it  is  now  shipping  LAN 
adapters  that  were  announced 
last  month  for  IBM  PC  XT-,  AT- 
and  Micro  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture-compatible  systems.  Those 
products,  however,  are  based  on 
the  lOBASE-T  Draft  9  specifica¬ 
tion;  the  current  version  of 
lOBASE-T  is  Draft  10. 

In  another  development,  a 
consortium  of  users  and  vendors 
was  founded  recently  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  independent  lOBASE-T 
product  testing  at  the  UNH  In¬ 
teroperability  Lab. 

'Die  main  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
sortium  is  to  give  users  confi¬ 
dence  that  their  products  will  op¬ 
erate  in  a  heterogeneous 
environment. 


Integrator  customers,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  majority  of  those  buying 
the  Integrator  want  those  ser¬ 
vices  to  help  them  start  up  the 
system,  integrate  it  and  set  up 
databases.  What  we  hear  most 
often  is,  “I  have  a  business  to 
run;  I  have  efficiency  and  avail¬ 
ability  issues  I  need  to  deal  with; 
my  networic  is  growing;  I  want 
help.” 

Network  planning  tools  were 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lists  of  users 
that  I  talked  to;  fault  and  perfor¬ 
mance  management  and  even  in¬ 
ventory  came  out  higher. 

You  provide  management 
of  IBM  SNA  networks 
through  Cincom  Systems, 
Inc.’s  Netmaster  product. 
Do  you  have  any  plans  to 
provide  similar  services  to 
other  hosts  besides  IBM’s 
and  your  own? 

Unisys  has  bought  the  Integra¬ 


tor  [to  manage  its  own  products]. 
I  suspect  Unisys  and  ffiM  hosts 
won't  be  the  only  ones  we  man¬ 
age.  Unix  is  a  natural  area  for  us. 

Are  any  other  alliances  in 
the  works? 

We  are  exploring  about  half  a 
dozen  alliances  actively  and  an¬ 
other  dozen  tentatively.  We 
clearly  need  an  interface  to  sev¬ 
eral  inventory  systems,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Overall,  what  needs  to 
happen  in  the  network 
management  industry? 

The  customer  sees  network 
management  as  a  series  of  sys¬ 
tems  he  has  to  integrate  so  they 
can  work  together.  Today,  there 
is  a  lot  of  talk  about  interfaces, 
but  that’s  just  the  first  step  so 
that  they  can  all  talk.  We  need 
applications  so  that  they  can  do 
something  useful. 
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Will  You  Be  Locked  Out  Of  Global  Markets 


Will  You  Have  Enough  Power  To  Deliver  ISDN? 
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Will  You  Be  Ready  To  Handle  Video 
When  Users  Demand  It? 
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both  offloading  the  CPUs  and  allowing 
users  to  customize  their  own  protocol  and 
device  support.  In  addition,  any  MCA  de¬ 
vice  can  be  connected  to  the  9370.  All  this 
and  the  machine  can  be  operated  and 
powered  up  remotely  without  operator 
intervention. 

Still,  what  can  be  done  with  a  370  and 
a  tightly  coupled  personal  computer? 

The  initial  impression  might  be  that  it 
would  make  an  excellent  local-area  net¬ 
work  server.  Putting  a  LAN  server  in 
the  same  box  with  IBM’s  VTAM  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  a  LAN  gateway.  After 
all,  VTAM  can  connect  to  any  SNA  sys¬ 


tem.  In  fact,  Phaser  Systems,  Inc.,  in 
San  Francisco  is  running  Novell’s 
Netware  on  the  9370. 

Looking  further,  executives  at  major 
retailers  have  said  that  they  would  put  an 
IBM  370  in  every  store  for  applications 
compatibility  with  their  mainframes  if 
they  could  afford  it.  Now  they  can.  This 
machine  will  make  an  excellent  distribut¬ 
ed  processor  that  can  easily  connect  to 
corporate  mainframes. 

What  about  IBM’s  other  connectivity 
box,  the  Series/1?  With  more  than 
100,000  units  shipped,  IBM  has  no  fol¬ 
low-on  product.  Users  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lines  of  code  are  left  strand¬ 
ed.  Yet,  virtually  nothing  that  is  currently 
done  bypasses  a  Series/ 1.  Most  major 
retailers,  financial  services,  banks  and  in¬ 


surance  companies  use  the  Series/ 1  to 
perform  protocol  conversion  functions  to 
bring  non-IBM  devices  to  mainframe- 
controlled  SNA  networks.  Supermarket 
scanners,  point-of-sale  devices,  Touch- 
Tone  audio  response  and  process  control 
—  it  has  been  said  that  the  Series/ 1 
could  connect  to  anything.  Now,  so  can  a 
370. 

However,  as  we  look  at  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  we  see  the  mainframe  base 
slipping  away.  Proliferation  of  minicom¬ 
puters  and  PCs  has  forced  most  large 
computer  users  to  redistribute  their  pro¬ 
cessing  on  these  less  expensive  devices. 
This  has  led  to  penetration  of  formerly 
“blue”  shops  by  non-IBM  vendors.  As  dis¬ 
tributed  requirements  have  grown,  so 
have  the  capabilities  of  the  non-IBM  sup¬ 


pliers’  products. 

Furthermore,  since  there  are  many 
more  PCs  and  minicomputers  than  main¬ 
frames,  software  houses  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  development  of  applications  for 
the  smaller  machines.  Who  could  afford 
to  purchase  an  IBM  mainframe  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  software?  This,  too,  has  indi¬ 
rectly  affected  the  appeal  of  the  IBM  370 
line,  as  there  are  relatively  few  new  370 
applications  developed. 

Now,  introduction  of  the  new  9370 
will  change  the  industry.  IBM  has  prom¬ 
ised  quantity  discount  pricing  on  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  is  affordable  for  even  a  modest 
software  development  company.  Its  con¬ 
nectivity  features  are  virtually  unlimited, 
and  its  reliability  goes  far  beyond  that  of 
PCs  and  many  minicomputers.  With  the 
use  of  communications  coprocessors  and 
a  parallel  Intel  80386  CPU,  performance 
will  surprise  many  people. 

Companies  such  as  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  have  already  purchased  hundreds 
of  systems.  Thousands  of  additional  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  installed  as  Series/ 1  replace¬ 
ments,  and  the  9370  will  emerge  as  the 
IBM  connectivity  box.  So,  while  we 
haven’t  heard  much  about  it,  don’t  be 
surprised  if  the  new  9370  becomes  the 
sleeper  product  of  the  1990s. 


Jackowski  is  president  of  Syzygy  Communications, 
Inc.,  a  Scotts  Valley,  Calif.,  consulting  and  systems 
integration  firm  that  was  a  beta-test  site  for  the 
new  IBM  9370. 
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hospital  to  call  its  own.  Harvard  has  col¬ 
laborative  partnerships  with  15  Boston- 
area  hospitals,  where  HMS  students 
spend  two  years  or  more  working.  The 
1,000  medical  school  faculty  members  on 
campus  are  augmented  by  as  many  as 
10,000  researchers  and  physicians  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  affiliated  hospitals. 

Since  there  is  no  common  computing 
platform  among  the  different  institutions, 
each  provides  its  own  gateway  to  LMA 
Net.  To  establish  a  common  E-mail  sys¬ 
tem,  for  example,  all  of  the  participants 
agreed  to  use  E-mail  packages  based  on 
the  CCITT  X.400  standard. 

“The  beauty  of  the  LMA  network  is 
that  I  don’t  have  to  spend  any  money  for 
it,  just  have  everyone  conform  to  a  stan¬ 
dard,”  Fitchett  said. 

Available  over  LMA  Net  is  a  database 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
which  covers  currently  funded  research. 
A  full-text  scanner  attached  to  Harvard 
Medical’s  Microvax  can  be  accessed  by 
HMS  staff  and  Children’s  Hospital  staff  to 
scan  a  half-dozen  medical  databases. 

By  the  end  of  March,  the  IS  director 
hopes  to  offer  anyone  on  the  network  a 
$250  yearly  subscription  for  unlimited  da¬ 
tabase  searching  through  the  text  scan¬ 
ner.  Eventually,  he  plans  to  include  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  that  will  notify  network  users 
of  guest  lecturers  and  presentations  tak¬ 
ing  place  at  any  of  the  institutions. 

Along  with  his  multifaceted  network¬ 
ing  projects,  Fitchett  and  his  staff  of  31 
are  also  exploring  ways  to  provide  a 
“common  look  and  feel”  to  the  LMA  Net 
from  any  personal  computer  or  worksta¬ 
tion  with  access  to  it.  In  addition,  the  IS 
department  is  immersed  in  a  project  to  re¬ 
place  the  current  HP-based  database  with 
a  relational  database,  probably  on  a  non- 
HP  platform. 


Get  the  Most  from  your  Host 
by  increasing  mainframe  access  with  a 
HYDRA®  protocoi  converter/ciuster  controiier. 

HYDRA®  lets  you  increase  your  mainframe  access  by  linking  local  and  remote  PCs,  ASCII 
terminals,  printers  and  other  ASCII  devices  to  your  IBM  host.  Communicate  over  dial-in 
lines,  dedicated  leased  lines,  RS-232  or  twisted  pair  cable  -  HYDRA®  makes  it  quick  and 
reliable.  And  because  HYDRA®  is  channel  attached,  it  could  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars!  You  don't  need  a  front  end  processor,  remote  controiier,  or  coax  cards  when 
Interfacing  devices  with  HYDRA®  . 

.  Call  Toll  Free  (800)  554-9372 

^  In  California  Call  (714)  770-2263 
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Get  Ready  For 

The  Future  Of  Business. 

The  ’90s  will  be  faster,  more 
intense,  more  global,  and  more 
unpredictable  than  ever. 

New  Meridian  1  communica¬ 
tion  systems  were  designed  for 

that  future. 
Designed  to 
handle  new 
power-hungry 
business  appli¬ 
cations,  global  networking,  unpre¬ 
dictable  growth,  and  even  the 
latest  technology. 

Built  For  The  Future, 

So  You  Can  Plan  For  It  Now 

Building  on  the  best  of 
Meridian  SLT— the  world’s  best¬ 
selling  PBX—  we’ve  increased 


traffic  capacity  25%  and  real-time 
capacity  15%.  ISDN  Basic  Rate 
Access  and  more  powerful  proces¬ 
sors  are  on  the  way.  We’ll  be  deliv¬ 
ering  SONET  through  FiberWorld, 
our  commitment  to  fiber  optics 
leadership.  There’s  even  a  com¬ 
plete  new  line  of  Meridian  Digital 
Telephones. 

Meridian  1 
gives  you  the 
largest  growth 
range  of  any 
PBX- from  30 
to  60,000  lines 

—  twice  that  of  other  systems. 

And  to  simplify  building 
global  networks,  we’re  offering 
the  same  Meridian  1  hardware 
and  software  worldwide. 


Every  Meridian  SLT 
And  SLTOO  Can  Be 

Upgraded  To  Meridian  1. 

When  the  Meridian  SLT  was 
introduced  in  1975,  we 
made  a  commitment. 

Northern  Tblecom 
owners  would  never 
have  to  trade  to  upgrade.  With 
Meridian  1,  the  commitment  con¬ 
tinues.  Every  Meridian  SLT  and 
SLTOO  ever  made  can  be  upgrad¬ 
ed  to  Meridian  1.  Upgrades  for  all 
SLT  models  are  available  now. 

How  To  Travel  To  The  Future. 

If  you  want  to  move  into  the 
future  of  business  communica¬ 
tions  with  confidence.  Meridian  1 
can  take  you  there.  northern 

Call  1-800-328-8800.  flrV 


NORTHERN  TELKOM 

TECHNOLOGY  THE  WORLD  CALLS  ON 


c  19IKI  Northern  'R'liM-om.  McriHi;m  1.  MiTHlian.  SL-1.  SL-lOO  iiml  HLerWorUI  art*  tnaUTnark.s  of  Northern  'Il'ltH-om. 


NETWORKING 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area  networking 
hardware 

A  new  family  of  unshielded  twisted-pair 
IEEE  802.3-compatible  Ethernet  local- 
area  network  adapters  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Gateway  Communications,  Inc. 

The  products  —  G/Ethertwist  PC, 
G/Ethertwist  PC-WS,  G/Ethertwist  AT 
and  G/Ethertwist  AT-WS  —  were  de¬ 
signed  for  the  IBM  Personal  Computer 
XT,  AT,  Personal  System/2-30  and  Intel 
Corp.  80386-based  machines.  The  adapt¬ 
ers  offer  communications  and  queueing 
software  and  extended  on-board  memory 


(64K  bytes  of  random-access  memory  for 
the  16-bit  G/Ethertwist,  4 OK  bytes  of 
RAM  for  the  G/Ethertwist  8-bit  PC). 

Prices  are  $370  for  G/Ethertwist  PC, 
$345  for  G/Ethertwist  PC-WS,  $445  for 
G/Ethertwist  AT  and  $425  for  G/Eth¬ 
ertwist  AT-WS. 

Gateway  Communications 
2941  Alton  Ave. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92714 
714-553-1555 


Local-area  networking 
software 

The  Software  Link,  Inc.  has  begun  ship¬ 


ping  Release  2.2  of  its  laptop  local-area 
network,  Lanlink  Laptop. 

Release  2.2  supports  nondedicated 
server  access  on  DOS-based  machines 
through  a  multitasking  terminate-stay- 
resident  program,  thereby  enabling  DOS 
users  to  undergo  file  transfers  without 
having  to  suspend  applications  at  the 
server. 

With  Release  2.2,  Lanlink  Laptop  can 
be  designated  as  a  server  or  a  satellite, 
the  vendor  said.  Users  can  share  drives, 
printers  and  other  peripherals;  execute 
commands  and  programs  across  LANs; 
and  allow  programs  to  access  data  files 
across  LANs. 

The  system  can  support  a  500K  bit/ 
sec.  data  transfer  rate  and  serial  connec¬ 
tions  over  RS-232  cable.  The  product 


runs  on  IBM  Personal  Computer  XT,  AT 
or  Personal  System/2 -compatibles. 

It  sells  for  $139.95. 

The  Software  Link 
3577  Parkway  Lane 
Norcross,  Ga.  30092 
404-448-5465 


Network  management 

Advanced  Computer  Communications 
has  unveiled  the  ACS  4810,  a  local-area 
network  monitor  that  enables  network 
managers  to  monitor  all  Ethernet  LANs 
from  a  central  ACS  4800  management 
station. 

The  product  tracks  traffic  and  usage 
patterns  on  a  LAN  segment  and  forwards 
the  information  to  a  centrally  located  ACS 
4800  management  console,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  network  administrators  to  manage 
internetworking  devices  and  individual 
nodes  on  an  Ethernet  LAN,  the  vendor 
said.  The  monitor’s  user-defined  thresh¬ 
olds  enable  managers  to  set  their  own 
alarm  criteria.  It  can  communicate 
through  routers  and  bridges,  allowing  it 
to  respond  to  the  ACS  4800  management 
console  during  a  network  failure. 

The  ACS  4810  will  be  available  in  April 
1990  for  $4,500. 

Advanced  Computer 
720  Santa  Barbara  St. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93101 
800-444-7854 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  has  announced 
DPN  Advisor,  an  enhanced  data  network 
management  package  for  the  DPN-100 
digital  data  packet  networking  system. 

The  product  gathers  and  consolidates 
status  information  from  the  entire  DPN- 
100  network  and  produces  maps  and 
graphic  displays  of  network  status  and 
alarms  in  real  time,  the  vendor  said. 

An  optional  expert  system,  DPN  Ex¬ 
pert  Advisor,  correlates  multiple  alarms 
to  determine  the  most  likely  problem,  ob¬ 
viating  the  need  for  network  managers  to 
sort  through  multiple  alarms  to  isolate 
critical  problems. 

DPN  Advisor  will  come  equipped  with 
a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun-3  Unix- 
based  workstation.  It  is  scheduled  to  ship 
in  April  1990,  while  DPN  Expert  Advisor 
software  is  slated  to  ship  in  September 
1990.  Prices  are  to  be  determined. 
Northern  Telecom 
200  Athens  Way 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37228 
615-734-4251 


Modems 

Forval  America,  Inc.  plans  to  deliver  a 
14.4K  bit/sec.  internal  dial-up  modem 
card  for  IBM  Personal  Computer/ ATs 
and  compatibles  during  first-quarter 
1990.  The  IM14400,  which  conforms  to 
the  V.42bis  CCITT  standard,  will  com¬ 
press  data  for  57.6K  bit/sec.  throughput 
when  operating  with  another  IM 14400 
and  transmission  speeds  to  28.8K  bit/sec. 

Downloadable  software,  Forval-Link 
will  allow  users  to  custom-configure  the 
IM14400  for  speed,  security  algorithms 
and  other  features,  the  firm  said.  Stand¬ 
alone  and  rack-mounted  IMl4400s  are 
slated  for  shipping  during  second-quarter 
1990.  List  price  for  the  internal  card  is 
$1045,  though  an  $836  introductory 
price  is  currently  available. 

Forval  America 
6985  Union  Park  Center 
Midvale,  Utah  84047 
801-561-8080 


“As  far  as  EISA  network 
servers  go,  speed  is  a  given. 
But  only  Zenith  understands 
that  faster  throughput  is 
what  reaiiy  counts!’ 


ZENITH  INNOVATES  AGAIN 


With  Zenith  Data  Systems’  exclusive  EISA  Mass  Storage  Controller,  the  Z-386/33E 
increases  throughput  to  drive  your  PC  network  beyond  existing  386  performance. 


Any  33MH2  386  system  can  offer 


high-speed  processing.  But  if  it 
can’t  access  multiple  data  requests  equally  as  fast, 
your  multi-user  and  file  server  PC  networks  wiU  do 
nothing  but  hurry  up  and  wait  Thatls  why  you  need 
Zenith!sZ-386/33E. 

With  its  exclusive  EISA  Mass  Storage  Controller, 
the  Z-386/33E  can  speed  up  data  access  rates  to  as  fast 
as  one  millisecond.  So  you  can  reduce  I/O 
bottlenecks  and  increase  throughput  faster 
than  standard  386  systems.  And  that 
means  your  PC  network  can  operate  at 
a  much  more  productive  pace ...  at  a 
fraction  of  the  hardware  and  support 
costs  that  come  with  owning  a 
mainframe  or  minicomputer. 

The  Z-386/33E  also  lets 
you  take  advantage  of 
tomorrowls  32-bit  technologies 
without  abandoning  your  current 
investment  in  8-  and  16-bit  boards, 
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network  cards  and  video  cards.  And  with  its  four 
open  32-bit  EISA  expansion  slots,  the  Z-386/33E 
can  easily  keep  up  with  your  growing  business 
computing  needs. 

Zenithk  Intel386  ™-based  EISA  network  server 
also  lets  you  choose  from  a  wide  range  of  operating 
environments,  including  MS-DOS,®  MS  OS/2,® 

SCO™  UNIX®  and  Microsoft  ®  Windows/386. 

It  even  includes  a  VGA  video  card  to 
tackle  specialized  graphics  appli¬ 
cations,  which  come  brilliantly  to 
life  on  Zenith  Is  Flat  Technology 
Color  Monitor. 

So  if  you  need  an 
EISA  network  server  that 
excels  in  disk-intensive 
applications,  hook  up  with 
Zenithls  Z-386/33E  today. 

For  your  nearest  Zenith  Data 
Systems  Medallion  Reseller,  call 

1-800-553-0350. 


data 

systems 


THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN  BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON* 


Graphics  smuiate  Microsoft*  a  product  and  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  MS>DOS,  MS  OS/2  and  Microsoft  Windows/386  are  roistered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporatitm. 

UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  American  Iblephone  &  IMegraph  Company.  SCO  is  a  trademark  <rfThe  Santa  Cruz  Operatum,  Inc  Intel386  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


FEBRUARY  26, 1990 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week.  I  accept  your 
offer  of  $44.00*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  57%  off  the  single  copy  price. 


First  Name 

Ml 

Last  Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City 

Address  Shown: 

□  Home  □  Business 

State 

Zip 

Basic  Rate:  $48  per  year 

•  U.S.  Only.  Canada  $110,  Central/South  America  $130.  Europe  $195,  all  other  countries  $295.  Foreign  orders  must  be  prepaid  In  U  S. 
dollars. 

Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 

COMPUTOmORLD 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week.  I  accept  your 
offer  of  $44.00*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  57%  off  the  single  copy  price. 


First  Name  Ml 

Last  Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City 

Address  Shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

State 

Zip 

Basic  Rate:  $48  per  year 

■  U.S.  Only.  Canada  $110,  Central/South  America  $130.  Europe  $195,  all  other  countries  $295.  Foreign  orders  must  be  prepaid  in  U.S. 
dollars. 

Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 

COMPUTERWORLD 


1 .  BUSINESS/INOUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 

30.  Medicine/Law/Education 

40.  Wholesale/Retall/Trade 

50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  -  State/Federal/Local 

65.  Communications  Systems/Public  Utilities/ 
Transportation 

70.  Mining/Conslruction/Petroleum/Refining/Agric. 

80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers,  Computer-Related 
Systems  or  Peripherals 

85.  System  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer  Service 

Bureaus,  Software  Planning  &  Consulting  Services 
90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Distr./Retailer 

75.  User;  Other _ 

95.  Vendor;  Other _ 

(Please  specify) 

2  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 
19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice  President/ Asst.  VP 
IS/MIS/DP  Management 

21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services,  Information  Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Tech.  Planning,  Adm.  Svcs.,  Data  Comm. 
Network  Sys.  Mgt.;  Dir./Mgr.  PC  Resources 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development,  Sys.  Architecture 

31.  Mgrs.,  Suprv.  of  Programming,  Software  Dev. 

32.  Programmers.  Software  Developers 
OTHER  COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President.  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President.  Asst.  VP 

13.  Treasurer.  Controller,  Financial  Officer 

41.  Engineering,  Scientific.  R&D,  Tech.  Mgt. 

51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 
OTHER  PROFESSIONALS 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting  Mgt. 

70.  Medical.  Legal,  Accounting  Mgt. 

80.  Educator.  Journalists,  Librarians,  Students 

90.  Others _ 

(Please  specify) 

3 .  COMPUTER  INVOLVEMENT  (Circle  all  that  apply) 
Types  of  equipment  with  which  you  are  personally 
involved  either  as  a  user,  vendor,  or  consultant. 

A.  Mainframes/Superminis 

B.  Minicomputers/Small  Business  Computers 

C.  Microcomputers/Desktops 

D.  Communications  Systems 

E.  Local  Area  Networks 

E  No  Computer  Involvement 
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1  .  BUSINESS/INOUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 

30.  Medicine/Law/Education 

40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 

50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  •  State/Federal/llocal 

65.  Communications  Systems/Public  Utilities/ 
Transportation 

70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/Refining/Agric. 

80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers,  Computer-Related 
Systems  or  Peripherals 

85.  System  Integrators,  VARs.  Computer  Service 

Bureaus.  Software  Planning  &  Consulting  Services 
90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Distr./Retailer 

75.  User:  Other _ 

95.  Vendor:  Other _ 

(Please  specify) 

2  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice  President/Asst.  VP 
IS/MIS/DP  Management 

21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services,  Information  Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Tech  Planning,  Adm.  Svcs..  Data  Comm. 
Network  Sys.  Mgt.;  Dir./Mgr.  PC  Resources 

23.  Dir./Mgr  Sys.  Development.  Sys.  Architecture 

31.  Mgrs..  Suprv.  of  Programming,  Software  Dev. 

32.  Programmers.  Software  Developers 
OTHER  COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President.  Owner/Partner.  General  Mgr 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  VP 

13.  Treasurer.  Controller,  Financial  Officer 

41.  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D,  Tech.  Mgt. 

51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 
OTHER  PROFESSIONALS 

60.  Sys  Integrators/VARs/Consulting  Mgt. 

70.  Medical.  Legal,  Accounting  Mgt. 

80.  Educator.  Journalists,  Librarians,  Students 

90.  Others _ _ _ 

(Please  specify) 

3  COMPUTER  INVOLVEMENT  (Circle  all  that  apply) 
Types  of  equipment  with  which  you  are  personally 
involved  either  as  a  user,  vendor,  or  consultant. 

A.  Mainframes/Superminis 

B.  Minicomputers/Small  Business  Computers 

C.  Microcomputers/Desktops 

D.  Communications  Systems 

E.  Local  Area  Networks 

F  No  Computer  Involvement 
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IDC'S  25TH  ANNUAL  COMPUTER  INDUSTRY  BRIEFING  SESSION 


DIRECTIONS  ‘90 


Identifying  Opportunities  and  Driving  Demand 


Attend  DIRECTIONS  '90,  the  single  best  source  of  data,  answers,  and 
insights  on  the  state  of  the  computer  industry  today! 

IDC's  Annual  Briefing  Sessions  are  the  industry’s  most  respected  forum 
for  technology  and  industry  forecasts  and  analysis.  Computer  industry 
professionals  rely  on  IDC's  Briefing  Session  for  concise,  authoritative, 
decision-oriented  guidance  on  the  shape  and  direction  of  today's 
multibillion-dollar  hardware,  software,  communication,  and  services 
markets.  Last  year  alone,  more  than  1,700  executives  benefited  from 
this  executive  forum. 

IDC's  senior  executives  will  answer  questions  such  as; 

>■  How  can  you  sell  more  product? 

>■  What  are  the  opportunities  and  challenges  associated  with  network 
integration? 

>  What  communications  strategies  will  best  support  your  growth? 

>•  How  can  you  increase  revenues  and  market  share  through  strategic 
alliances? 

>•  What  do  corporate  customers  want  from  their  suppliers? 

>■  What  effect  will  image  systems  have  on  fundamental  business 
behavior? 

>“  Who  are  the  major  players  in  image  technology? 

>•  How  are  user  requirements  impacting  the  growth  of  the  midrange 
market? 

>■  How  are  communications  networks  changing  the  way  that  MIS 
executives  view  traditional  systems  and  suppliers? 


WHO  SHOULD  ATTEND 


Directions  '90  is  designed  for  individuals  who  need  to  know  how  and 
why  the  computer  industry  is  changing.  IDC's  analysis,  market  fore¬ 
casts,  and  predictions  are  targeted  for  executives  and  professionals 
involved  in: 

>■  Strategic  Planning 
>•  Marketing 
>■  Product  Management 
>■  Sales 

>•  Market  Research 
>•  Competitive  Analysis 
>•  Research  and  Development 
>■  Systems  Planning  and  Management 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORPORATION 
An  International  Data  Group  Company 
5  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA  01 701 


THE  PROGRAM 


INTERNATIONAL  MARKETS  AND  COMPETITION 

David  Moschella,  Senior  VP  of  Research 

MIDRANGE  MARKET:  EXTINCTION  OR  EVOLUTION 

Richard  Schreiher,  VP,  Systems  Research 

SOFTWARE  INDUSTRY  REVIEW  AND  FORECAST 

Robert  Tasker,  VP,  Software  Research/IBM  Advisory 

THE  QUIET  COUP  D'ETAT 

Scott  McCready,  Director,  Image  Systems 

NETWORK  INTEGRATION  AS  A  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Kim  Myhre,  VP/Managing  Director,  Communication  and  Integra¬ 
tion  Research 

VALUE-ADDED  SERVICE  AND  SALES  STRATEGIES  FOR  THE 
1990s.  AN  ERA  OF  PARTNERSHIPS  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

Rebecca  Segal,  VP,  Integration  Research  Services 

WORKSTATION  MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES: 

MOVING  BEYOND  THE  TECHNICAL  MARKET 

Vicki  Brown,  VP,  Systems  Research 

PCs:  WHERE  HAS  ALL  THE  GROWTH  GONE? 

Aaron  Goldberg,  VP,  Desktop  Computing  Research 


February  28 
March  I 
March  7 
March  8 
March  15 


Dulles  Marriott  -  Washington,  DC 
Omni  Park  Central  -  New  York,  NY 
Radisson  Hotel  -  San  Jose,  CA 
Red  Lion  Hotel  -  Costa  Mesa,  CA 
Marriott  Copley  Place  -  Boston,  MA 


Register  Today! 

Attendance  is  limited.  To  avoid  disappointment,  reserve  your  seat 
today.  Contact  Kathy  Collins  at  (800)  343-4952,  extension  4258. 
In  Massachusetts  call  (508)  935-4258. 

Registration  Fees:  Non-client  rate  -  First  attendee  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  $800.  Each  additional  attendee  from  the  same  organization 
$600.  IDC  Client  rate  $500. 


dBASE  rv  rated  Four  Stars  in  Softume  Digest’s 
exhaustive  review,  after  taking  top  ratings  in 
nearly  every  category,  including  Best  Overall 


In  1989,  PC  World  readers  overwhelmingly  voted 
dBASE  IV  the  best  database,  marking  the  7th 
year  that  dBASE  software  has  placed first. 


I 


w 

THE  INGRAM  MICRO  D 


the  INGRAM  MICROD 


LIST 


DECEMBER  1989 

Na1  Database: 
dBASE  IV 


dBASE  IV  (along  with  dBASE  III  PLUS  dominated 
database  sales  on  the  Ingram  Micro  D  chart  for 
all  12  months  of 1989. 


When  it  comes  to  database  software,  it  seems  like 
everyone’s  got  an  opinion. 

But  we  think  you’ll  agree  that  the  opinions  that 
count  most  are  those  of  customers  themselves. 

Who— after  months  of  working  with  dBASE  IV® 
—voted  it  the  Number  One  database  in  publications 
like  InfoWorld  and  PC  World. 

In  Fact,  The  Whole  World’s  A  Critic. 

And  let’s  not  forget  user-voted  awards  from- all 
over  Europe,  where  dBASE  IV  has  sparked  a  50% 
increase  in  dBASE®  product  sales  over  the  previous 
year,  making  it  the  industry  standard  overnight. 

In  fact,  dBASE  IV  is  the  undisputed  best  selling 
database  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  it’s  been  a  leader  on  the  sales 
lists  of  major  distributors  like  Ingram  Micro  D  and  Soft- 
sel.  And  consistently  among  the  top  selling  software 


products  listed  by  Software  Magazine. 

The  Reasons  Behind  The  Ratings. 

One  reason  dBASE  IV  rates  so  highly  is  that  it 
gives  users  quick  and  easy  access  to  data— without 
writing  a  single  line  of  programming  code. 

Its  menu-driven  Control  Center  offers  point- 
and-shoot  simplicity.  While  letting  you  access 
What-You-See-Is-What-You-Get  Design  Tools  that  will 
increase  your  productivity 

Tools  like  the  Database  Designer  to  create 
databases  by  filling  in  the  blanks. 

The  Forms  Designer  to  create  custom  forms  as 
easily  as  drawing  them  on  paper. 

The  Report  Designer  for  reports  automatically 
adapted  to  your  database.  Or  for  quickly  and  easily 
creating  your  own  custom  reports. 

The  Query  By  Example  Designer  for  quick 


‘Standard  Edition  and  Derelofxtr's  Edition  only 

This  offer  only  applies  to  dBASE  IV  1.0  and  dBASE  IV  Developer’s  Edition  1.0  packages  purchased  between  September  1,  1989  and  the  first  customer  ship  date  of  dBASE  IV  I.I.  Training  discount  for  use  at  a  regularly 
scheduled  .‘ishton-Tale  facility  dBASE  IV  Training  course  Not  gtxid for  on-site  training  or  consulting  use.  DRAW  APPLAUSE  available  while  supftlies  last.  This  offer  gttod  in  the  US.  and  Canada  only  Void  where  prohibited.  Trademark/owners: 


COMPUTER  PRODUCTS 


After  rigorous  technical  evaluation, 
Personal  Computing  rated  dBASE  IV  one 
of  the  Top  Microcomputer  Databases 
in  March  1989. 


In  March  of 1989,  the  highly  influential 
readers  of  InfoWorld  voted  dBASE  IV 
the  best  relational  DBMS  of 1988. 


In  1989,  dBASE  TV  was  the  number  one 
selling  database  for  20  out  of  25  of  Softsel 's 
twice  monthly  HOT  LIST. 


I 


I 


’  answers,  even  with  data  from  multiple  databases. 

I  And  the  Label  Designer  for  custom  mailing  labels, 

I  name  badges  and  shipping  tags. 

I  dBASE  IV  Generates  More  Than  Praise 

!  dBASE  IV  also  generates  simple  turnkey  applications 

!  —even  for  novice  users.  By  using  the  Applications 
Generator,  all  your  custom  databases,  forms,  reports 
and  labels  can  be  quickly  consolidated  into  a  single, 
easy-to-use  application. 

'  And  since  the  same  Design  Tools  are  used  to 

develop  major  applications,  users  don’t  have  to  learn 
j  another  interface  to  become  developers.  Which 
^  means  they’ll  enjoy  the  easiest,  fastest  growth  path 
of  any  database. 

!  Buy  ly  Get  1.1  Free 

dBASE  IV  comes  with  some  exciting  bonuses. 


Like  free,  unlimited  telephone  support  from 
Ashton-Tate’s  staff  of  technical  experts.  (Your  only 
charge  is  your  toll  call.) 

And  a  free  update  to  Version  1.1*  if  you  buy 
dBASE  IV  1.0  or  dBASE  IV  Developer’s  Edition  1.0  now. 

Plus  your  choice  of  one  of  the  following  bonuses 
worth  up  to  $495  at  retail: 

DRAW  APPLAUSE®  for  presentation  graphics. 
PerEORM  for  dBASE-compatible  forms  processing. 
dBASE  IV  Video  Training  for  one  individual  or  a  whole 
company  Or  1200  off  a  dBASE  IV  training  course. 

Eor  more  information,  call  (800)  437-4329  ext.  1401. 

But  be  sure  to  do  it  today  It’s  a  tremendous  value 
as  well  as  a  tremendous  database. 

And  that’s  something  everyone  can  agree  on. 

A  AshtonTate* 


dBASE  IV,  dBASE  III  PUIS.  dBASE  DRAW  APPLAUSE.  AshtonTate.  Ashton-Tate  Lo^/Ashtun-Tate  Corp.  PerEORM  Designer  and  Eiller  ©  1988.  1989  Delrina  Technology.  Inc.  SOFTSEL  and  HOT  LIST  are  federally  registered 
trademarks  of  SOFTSEL  Computer  Products,  Inc  Other  product  names  used  herein  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respectii  'e  companies.  ©  F)90  AshtonTate  Corporation.  All  Rights  Re.seri  ed 
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Most  of  the  Fortune  500  put  their  trust  in  Sterling  Software. 
And  they’re  rewarded  with  increased  productivity,  greater 
efficiency  and  consistent  reliability  from  some  of  the  most 
widely  used  software  products  in  the  industr)'.  Products  which 
have  been  industr)’  standards,  worldwide,  year  after  year. 


From  applications  development  to  data  communications. 

From  storage  management  to  information  management.  To 
client/server  technology  and  cooperative  processing.  For 
platforms  from  IBM  mainframe  to  mid-sized  computers,  from 
PCs  to  workstations.  Our  commitment  to  your  productivity 
has  made  us  one  of  the  largest  and  most  tmsted  software 
companies  in  the  industry,  with  more  than  15,000  mainframe 
and  32,000  total  products  installed  worldwide.  Which  means 
you  can  count  on  us  to  continue  to  provide  the  products  and 
strategic  support  you  need  for  today,  and  tomorrow. 

For  more  information  about  the  software  company  you  can 
trust,  contact  Sterling  Software. 


5TERUIME 
SOFTWARE 

IH[  fUIURf  IS  SHRIING. 


System  Software  Group  Headquarters,  21050  Vanowen  Street,  Canoga  Park,  CA  91304,  Phone  1818)716-1616. 

Answer  Systems  Division.  1818)  716-1616  Zanthe  Systems  Division:  (613)  727-1397  Oylakor  Division:  (818)  718-8877  Software  l^bs  Division. 
(714)  889-2663  International  Division:  (818)  716-1616  Systems  Software  l^idarketing  Division:  (916)  635-5535 


MANAGER’S  JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE 

TRACK 


Vincent  L. 
Morrotti  has 

been  named 
general  manager 
of  organization 
1  and  information 
systems  at  Mercedes- 
Benz  of  North  America, 
Inc.  in  Montvale,  NJ. 

Morrotti  is  responsible 
for  planning,  organizing  and 
managing  all  aspects  of  the 
company’s  information  sys¬ 
tems.  He  joined  Mercedes- 
Benz  from  Saab-Scania  of 
America,  Inc.  in  Orange, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  manag¬ 
er  of  IS. 

Morrotti  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  from  the  University  of 
New  Haven. 


Richard  R.  Dykes  has 
been  named  vice-president  of 
corporate  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  Williams-Sonoma, 
Inc.,  a  San  Francisco-based 
chain  of  specialty  retail 
stores.  He  was  most  recent¬ 
ly  vice-president  of  manage¬ 
ment  information  and  corpo¬ 
rate  services  at  Pay-n-Save 
Drug  Stores,  Inc.  in  Seattle. 


Karl  Litzenberg  has  been 
named  vice-president  of  oper¬ 
ations  at  Omnicom,  Inc., 
an  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  education  firm  based  in 
Vienna,  Va. 

Litzenberg  was  formerly 
information  systems  director 
at  USA  Today  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  and  served  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Corporation  for 
Open  Systems. 

At  Omnicom,  he  will 
oversee  the  newly-created 
operations  activity,  which 
comprises  marketing  commu¬ 
nications,  financial  manage¬ 
ment,  graphics  and  business 
planning. 


Who’s  on  the  go? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Computerworld 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  IS  job  changes  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Track.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  write  to 
Clinton  Wilder,  Senior  Editor, 
Management,  Comput¬ 
erworld,  Box  9171, 375  Co- 
chituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701-9171. 


Bridgingtech,  functional  barriers 

Life  of  Riley  calls  for  Manufacturers  Hanover  systems  overhaul  —  without  big  bucks 


Joyce  Ravid 


Manufacturers  Hanover’s  Riley  takes  a  variety  of  experiences  into  plan¬ 
ning  the  best  use  of  several  platforms  in  the  firm 's  investment  banking  group 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


A  conversation  with  Elven  Ril¬ 
ey  may  start  out  with  com¬ 
puters  but  end  up  at  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  wonder  of  the 
Greek  Parthenon. 

Along  the  way,  the  vice-president  in 
the  investment  banking  division  at 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 
(MHT)  will  shuttle  his  listener  through 
a  few  quick  sidetrips  to  the  world  of 
corporate  buzzwords,  high-tech  hype 
and  business  realities. 

“My  personal  style  is  to  do  a  lot  of 
verbal  connecting  with  people,”  he 
says  with  a  grin.  “I  probably  do  too 
much  of  it.” 

The  39-year-old  Riley  is  chief  sys¬ 
tems  architect  —  a  kind  of  business- 
technology  liaison  —  in  an  extensive 
“cross  products”  planning  process 
now  under  way  in  the  New  York-based 
firm’s  investment  banking  division. 

“Cross  products”  refers  to  any  fi¬ 
nancial  applications  or  data  used  across 
the  company’s  multiple  platforms, 
which  include  IBM  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  midrange  machines  and 
personal  computers.  The  aim  of  the 
plan  is  to  squeeze  the  broadest  and 
best  use  from  the  bank’s  existing  com¬ 
puter  resources  without  revolutionary 
change  or  staggering  expense.  “I  see 
myself  as  writing  Chapter  2,  not  burn¬ 
ing  Chapter  1 ,”  Riley  says. 

The  initial  draft  of  Riley’s  plan  is 
due  to  upper  management  in  April.  “I 
am  looking  at  what  kinds  of  applica¬ 
tions  or  technologies  we  need  to  sup¬ 
port  multiple  business  products,  such 
as  trading  in  government  bonds,  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  futures  and  options  — 
a  whole  gaggle  of  stuff,”  he  says. 

One  recent  example  of  cross-prod¬ 
uct  planning  at  MHT  was  Riley’s 


choice  of  Oracle  Corp.’s  relational  da¬ 
tabase  management  system,  which  is 
running  now  in  a  pilot  version  on  the 
data  center’s  DEC  Vaxcluster. 

“The  intent  is  not  to  say  Oracle  is 
the  only  database  manager  you  can 
use,”  he  says.  “Someone  on  a  stand¬ 
alone  PC  can  use  what  he  wants.  This 
is  intended  for  the  strategic  data  that 
must  be  captured  and  maintained  as 
part  of  critical  business  planning.” 


Aside  from  such  tactical  moves,  Ril¬ 
ey’s  job  encompasses  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  management  of  all  trading 
floor  technology  for  the  investment 
banking  division.  “Banks  are  ready  to 
restructure  and  change,  and  that  can 
be  helped  or  hindered  by  technology,” 
Riley  explains.  “The  investment  bank¬ 
ing  arena  is  a  rather  new,  freshly  laid 
backyard  in  technology.” 

Continued  on  page  58 


An  electronic  classroom  for  studies  in  IS 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


If  you’re  going  to  teach  informa¬ 
tion  management  in  the  1990s, 
who  needs  a  classroom?  Why  not 
use  the  information  technology 
that  can  bring  together  students 
and  teachers  located  thousands  of 
miles  apart? 

That’s  the  philosophy  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  School  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Management 
(ISIM),  a  l^^-year-old  in¬ 
stitution  based  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  None  of  its 
100  students  stroll  to 
classes  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  California  coast.  In 
fact,  they  don’t  stroll  any¬ 
where  —  they  don’t  even 
leave  the  confines  of  their 


offices  in  the  information  systems  de¬ 
partments  of  Fortune  500  companies. 

The  ISIM  curriculum  —  ranging 
from  a  single  course  in  word  process¬ 
ing  to  a  full  master’s  degree  program 
in  information  resource  management 
—  is  offered  exclusively  on-line.  After 
receiving  course  materials  in  the  mail, 
students  “attend”  class  on  their  desk¬ 
tops  through  asynchronous  links  to  the 
Telenet  or  Connect  information  net¬ 
works.  With  electronic 
mail,  students  can  easily 
communicate  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  facul¬ 
ty  members. 

“People  should  not 
have  to  come  to  the  class¬ 
room  to  learn,”  says  ISIM 
founder  Eric  H.  Boehm, 
the  71 -year-old  retired 
president  of  reference 


book  and  database  publisher  ABC-Clio. 
“The  classroom  should  come  to 
them.” 

The  same  holds  true  for  faculty 
members  who  are  scattered  around 
the  country.  The  “electronic  profes¬ 
sors”  include  IS  valuation  specialist 
Paul  Strassmann,  federal  government 
IS  consultant  Forest  “Woody”  Horton, 
Shearson  Lehman  Hutton,  Inc.  Vic- 
President  Julia  Galosy,  senior  re¬ 
searcher  Rod  Monger  of  The  Research 
Board  and  several  university  IS  profes¬ 
sors. 

Course  fees,  in  the  $1,300  to 
$1,600  range,  include  10  hours  of  on¬ 
line  charges.  Students  have  ranged 
from  systems  analysts  to  IS  directors 
and  chief  executive  officers;  only  20% 
so  far  have  chosen  to  pursue  the  full 
master’s  program.  Many  already  have 
master’s  degrees,  Boehm  notes. 
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TAKING 

CHARGE 

Max  Messmer 


A  new  set 
of  IS  skills 
for  the ’90s 


Managers  at  outsourcing  vendors 
should  implement  special  orientation  pro¬ 
grams  to  ease  the  transition  of  people 
coming  from  staff  positions,  help  them 
learn  the  ropes  and  reach  peak  produc¬ 
tivity  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Decentralization.  Of  the  three 
trends,  decentralization  should  have  the 
least  effect  on  IS  careers.  It  will  bring  IS 
people  into  closer  contact  with  others  as 
smaller  regional  groups  work  more  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  users  they  support.  But 
unless  IS  managers  make  a  special  push 
for  integration,  decentralized  people  run 
the  risk  of  suffering  both  functional  and 
geographic  isolation. 

The  way  in  which  managers  approach 
this  issue  will  determine  whether  good 
people  perceive  the  decentralized  posi¬ 


tions  as  a  training  ground  for  greater 
things  —  or  as  a  dead-end  job  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

Most  IS  people  of  the  future  will  re¬ 
port  directly  to  a  line  function  —  within  a 
company  or  an  outsourcing  organization 
—  for  much  of  the  rest  of  their  careers.  A 
purely  technical  background  doesn’t 
give  them  what  they  need  to  succeed  in 
this  new  environment.  IS  people  should 
routinely  receive  people-skills  training, 
on-the-job  functional  skills  training  and, 
for  those  with  management  aspirations 
and  potential,  appropriate  management 
training. 

They  should  also  receive  in-depth  in¬ 
formation  on  how  their  organization  oper¬ 
ates  and  what  it  must  do  to  best  serve  its 
customers  if  they  are  to  design  systems 


that  are  truly  business  solution-orient¬ 
ed. 

In  addition,  they  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  learn  how  similar  organizations 
are  using  technology  so  that  they  begin 
to  problem-solve  within  the  context  of  a 
larger  universe. 

With  every  technological  advance,  we 
get  closer  to  a  time  when  information  will 
drive  the  success  of  an  organization.  The 
organizations  that  will  be  most  successful 
are  those  that  are  beginning  now  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  IS  people  to  share  the  driver’s 
seat. 


Messmer  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  Robert  Half 
International,  Inc.,  a  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based  IS 
placement  service  operating  Robert  Half  and 
Accountemps  divisions. 


A  popular  speaker  once 
said,  “I  don’t  trust  com¬ 
puters,  and  I  don’t  trust 
people  who  mess  with 
them,  either.” 

If  the  information 
systems  department  is 
going  to  come  into  its  own  in  the  1990s, 
the  onus  is  going  to  be  on  the  individuals 
within  it  to  gain  the  understanding,  re¬ 
spect  and  trust  of  the  rest  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

IS  people  need  to  develop  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  interpersonal  skills.  They  must 
gain  a  complete  understanding  of  their 
organization,  its  mission  and  its  goals,  be¬ 
cause  their  function  affects  the  results  of 
every  other  department. 

The  1990s  also  call  for  a  “new  breed” 
of  IS  professional.  Not  many  years  ago, 
the  criterion  for  a  systems  analyst  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  programmer  with  a  few  extra 
years  of  experience. 

Today,  however,  that  same  position 
might  require  two  to  four  years  of  com¬ 
mercial  lending  experience,  or  three  to 
four  years  of  product  design.  In  addition, 
in  an  area  in  which  an  IS  professional 
could  once  have  expected  to  spend  his  ca¬ 
reer  quietly  locked  away  in  the  IS  de¬ 
partment,  the  ’90s  will  see  these  people 
integrated  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
organization. 

The  major  trends  affecting  the  IS 
function  —  dispersal,  outsourcing  and  de¬ 
centralization  —  each  carry  their  own 
set  of  implications  for  getting  ahead  in  the 
new  decade.  Let’s  look  at  the  impact  of 
each: 

Dispersal.  Moving  IS  people  into 
other  functional  areas  will  have  a  much 
larger  and  clearly  positive  effect  on  ca¬ 
reers.  It  will  open  up  the  opportunity  for 
people  —  and  the  IS  function  —  to 
grow  in  a  number  of  different  directions. 
An  assignment  in  insurance  claims  pro¬ 
cessing  or  quality  assurance,  for  example, 
will  immerse  the  IS  person  in  the  real- 
world  problems  of  the  organization.  This, 
in  turn,  will  result  in  the  shortest  path  to 
designing  information  systems  that  cre¬ 
ate  real-world  solutions. 

Outsourcing.  This  will  bring  signifi¬ 
cant  change  —  and  opportunity  —  to 
both  technical  and  management  careers. 
As  in-house  departments  are  replaced  by 
outside  contractors,  IS  people  will  sud¬ 
denly  find  themselves  working  in  an  ac¬ 
countable  profit  center  with  their  for¬ 
mer  employer  as  a  customer  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  large  outsourcing  organizations 
are  substantially  larger  than  most  IS  de¬ 
partments,  with  many  more  diverse 
technical  and  management  opportunities. 
The  competition  for  advancement  may 
be  tougher,  but  both  the  financial  and  psy¬ 
chological  rewards  are  usually  higher  in 
a  profit  center  than  they  are  in  a  staff  de¬ 
partment. 


TheIBMAS/40p 
Midrange  Solution. 


Ever  hear  someone  ask  to 
have  their  computer  system  made 
smaller?  We  haven’t  lately. 

Growth  is  the  name  of  the 
game,  and  it’s  one  of  the  first 


realities  that  the  IBM  Application 
System/400“  was  designed  for. 

From  smallest  to  largest 
(from  a  few  users  to  hundreds),  all 
models  of  the  AS/400  share  the 
same  architecture  and  operating 
system.  So  even  if  you  can’t  {)re- 
dict  how  big  your  system  will  ulti¬ 
mately  need  to  be,  you  can  count 


on  your  applications  to  always 
work,  and  your  investment  in  soft¬ 
ware  and  training  will  be  secure. 

Hardware  growth  isn’t  so 
hard  either. 

Most  models  of  the  AS/400 
come  rack-mounted  like  a  stereo 
system  to  give  you  latitude  right 
from  the  start. 


©  1990  IBM  Corporation  IBM  and  400  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Application  System/400  and  AS/400  are  trademarks  ot  IBM  Corp 
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In  praise  of  the 
almighty  decision 

THE  DECISION  MAKERS:  THE 
MEN  AND  MILLION-DOLLAR 
MOVES  BEHIND  TODAY’S  GREAT 
CORPORATE  SUCCESS  STORIES 
By  Robert  Heller 
Truman  Talley  Books,  $22.50 

Decisions  make  careers.  And  fortunes. 
And  nations.  For  better  or  worse,  how  we 
choose  projects,  products,  employees  and 
markets  can  propel  us  to  business’s  high¬ 
est  peaks  or  hurl  us,  defeated,  into  the 


hellish  pits  of  mediocrity, 
shame,  unprofitability  and  — 
perish  the  thought!  —  failure. 

So  says  British  business  writ¬ 
er  Robert  Heller  in  The  Deci¬ 
sion  Makers,  a  pop-business 
tome  that  could  have  been 
subtitled  “Decide  your  way  to 
power  and  profits”  or  “How 
to  beat  the  Japanese  with 
clearer  thinking.” 

In  his  latest  work,  Heller, 
editor  of  Management  To¬ 
day,  a  leading  British  business  publica¬ 
tion,  and  author  of  The  Age  of  The  Com¬ 
mon  Millionaire,  The  Naked  Manager 
and  others,  makes  an  appealing  pitch: 
Learn  to  decide  like  the  winners  decide. 

Heller  shows  us  that  in  “The  Age  of 


Competition”  there  is  more 
to  analytical  decision-making 
than  decision  trees.  Do  loops 
and  number-crunching.  He  di¬ 
vides  decision-makers  into  six 
basic  types:  innovators,  ex¬ 
pansionists,  improvers,  plan¬ 
ners,  Salvationists  and  com¬ 
petitors.  In  a  breakneck  385 
pages,  we  see  decision-mak¬ 
ing,  good  and  bad,  from  busi¬ 
ness  demigods  in  every  indus¬ 
try  from  cars  to  chemicals. 

In  quick,  slick  prose,  Heller  zips 
through  decisions  surrounding  such  win¬ 
ners  as  Swatch,  Nike  running  shoes, 
Asahi  dry  beer,  the  Ford  Taurus,  micro- 
wave  ovens  and  Ultra  Pampers.  And  los¬ 
ers  like  Zap  Mail,  Marxism  and  The  Oil 


Crisis.  We  are  offered  vignettes  about 
Lee  lacocca,  Michael  Milken,  Rupert 
Murdoch,  Akio  Morita  and  dozens  of  oth¬ 
ers.  The  Japanese  firms  —  Honda  Motor 
Co.  Ltd.,  Nomura  Securities  Co.  Ltd., 
Sony  Corp.,  et  al,  are  never  far  from  mind. 

The  world  of  information  systems, 
from  Amstrad  Computers  to  IBM,  is  well 
represented.  Heller  brings  us  into  the 
suites  of  John  Akers,  Rod  Canion,  Ross 
Perot  and  other  industry  big  chips. 

A  lengthy,  sometimes  disjointed  chap¬ 
ter  explores  the  1988  reorganization  of 
IBM.  We  see  the  historical  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  underpinnings  that  led  John  Akers  to 
undertake  “IBM’s  most  sweeping  re¬ 
structuring  for  three  decades.”  Heller 
shows  how  IBM’s  greatest  strength  — 
tradition  —  transformed  it  into  an  inbred, 
complacent  and  bloated  behemoth  sav¬ 
aged  by  smaller  competitors. 

Akers  eventually  realized  that  IBM 
had  to  alter  its  stodgy,  gray-flannel  man¬ 
agement  style.  All  this  background  brings 
perspective  to  Akers’  decision  to  nurture 
a  decentralized,  entrepreneurial  IBM. 

The  practical  lessons  offered  by  The 
Decision  Makers  are  too  diverse  to  be 
summarized  easily.  Basically,  Heller  says, 
good  decisions  involve  intuition,  readi¬ 
ness  to  act,  concern  with  human  judgment 
and  careful  observation.  In  case  these  les¬ 
sons  are  not  clear,  Heller  provides  a  list  of 
key  points  at  each  section’s  end.  A  sam¬ 
pling:  “If  you  want  to  achieve  big  results, 
make  big  decisions.”  “Don’t  decide  on  the 
new  by  extrapolating  from  the  old.”  “In¬ 
volve  all  relevant  people  from  the  start.” 

No  one  can  fault  Heller  for  being  in¬ 
complete;  the  book  is  a  mini-encyclopedia 
of  names  and  ideas.  Yet  this  broad  reach  is 
what  makes  The  Decision  Makers  both 
engaging  and,  at  times,  frustrating.  Some 
anecdotes  are  less  than  one  page  long  and 
end  too  abruptly.  Heller  relies  heavily  on 
Business  Week  and  popular  business 
books  for  most  of  his  illustrations.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  breathless  pace  and  volumi¬ 
nous  details  of  business  journalism  do  not 
always  translate  well  into  book  form. 

There  is  almost  too  much  to  digest 
here.  Minor  distractions  —  such  as  a 
fondness  for  horribly  cliched  platitudes 
(“Adversity  is  commonly  the  mother  of 
success”)  or  racial  and  ethnic  stereotypes 
(Indians  speak  with  forked  tongues;  can¬ 
nibals  devour  explorers;  greedy  French 
chase  francs,  for  example)  —  further 
blemish  the  work.  And  where  are  the 
women?  Surely  in  a  work  this  size,  there  is 
room  for  several  examples  of  savvy  wom¬ 
en  decision-makers.  Only  one  —  IBM’s 
Ellen  Hancock  —  is  discussed  and  then 
only  as  a  subordinate  to  John  Akers.  This 
absence  could  be  a  fact  of  business  or  a  re¬ 
flection  of  how  the  author  selected  mate¬ 
rial;  probably,  it  is  a  bit  of  both. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  Heller 
nonetheless  has  produced  an  interesting 
and  potentially  useful  work.  Stripped  of 
its  self-conscious  sagacity,  the  book  is  a 
decent,  sometimes  clever,  blend  of  syn¬ 
thesis  and  analysis.  Fans  of  business  lore 
will  like  the  stories;  improvement-minded 
managers  will  like  the  lists. 

You  decide:  If  you’d  like  a  quick  busi¬ 
ness  school  course  in  decision-making  and 
wouldn’t  mind  reading  what  amounts  to 
“Thought  Processes  of  the  Rich  and  Fam¬ 
ous,”  you  might  want  to  drop  $22.50  on 
The  Decision  Makers.  Or  you  might  de¬ 
cide  to  wait  for  the  paperback. 

JOSEPH  MAGLITTA 


Maglitta  is  a  Computerworld  senior  editor,  in 
depth  and  integration  strategies. 


‘'‘Bming  a  midrange  computer 
little  like  biding  a  belt.\bu’d  better  mal« 
sure  there’s  room  for  expansion’.’ 


You  don’t  have  to  buy  more  sys¬ 
tem  than  you  need  because  adding 
to  it  is  so  easy.  Components  slide  in 
and  out,  and  if  you  need  more  than 
one  rack  you  can  attach  another. 

But  no  matter  how  you  config¬ 
ure  it,  multiple  racks  does  not 
mean  multiple  computers.  However 
big  an  AS/400  becomes,  it’s  always 


one  tightly  integrated  system. 

4b  learn  more,  call  your  IBM 
Marketing  Representative  or 
IBM  Business  Partner,  or  dial 
1-800-365-4  IBM. 

The  IBM  AS/400.  As  your 
needs  grow,  it  — — — 
can  grow  right  =  ——  ~fE 
along  with  you.  =  r  =: 


The  IBM  AS/400  Mwlel  BliS. 
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Nobody  puts  power  into  the  hands  of  its  customers 
like  Bull. 

Our  DPS  90  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  mainframes 
in  its  class.  Our  midrange  DPS  7000  mainframe  has 
been  rated  #1  by  a  DataPro  user’s  survey.  Now  we 
present  the  DPS  9000.  It  can  handle  up  to  1000 
transactions  per  second.  It’s  even  powerful  enough 
for  complex  scientific  and  engineering  applications. 

What  do  business  people  do  with  all  that  power? 


One  company  controls  the  manufacturing,  ship¬ 
ping  and  invoicing  of  50,000  orders  a  day.  Another 
has  constant  access  to  over  30  years  of  data  on 
more  than  45,000  different  products. 

What  can  you  do  with  the  most  powerful  business 
computer  in  the  world?  Anything  you  want. 

Know  Bull. 

Phone  1-800-233-BULL,  ext.  120  for  our  product 
brochure. 


Worldwide 
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Hanover 

FROM  PAGE  53 

Investment  banking  at  Manu¬ 
facturers  Hanover  involves  $2 
trillion  worth  of  worldwide  secu¬ 
rities  trading  in  52  currencies 
annually  as  well  as  global  under¬ 
writing  of  financial  assets,  inter¬ 
national  loan  management  and 
corporate  finance  advisory  ser¬ 
vices.  With  2,000  employees, 
this  sector  makes  up  10%  of  the 
20,000-employee  MHT  busi¬ 
ness  worldwide.  Riley  reports  to 
Robert  Miller,  head  of  IS  for  the 
investment  banking  sector. 

Riley’s  unusual  job  is  part  ne¬ 
gotiator,  part  communicator  and 
part  devil’s  advocate. 

“For  me  to  get  anything  to 
happen,  I  need  multiple  business 
groups  to  agree  there  is  a  gener¬ 
ic  or  cross-product  function  and 
be  willing  to  fund  it,’’  he  says.  “I 
also  have  to  get  the  technical 
groups  to  agree  I’m  not  crazy  on 
the  actual  hardware  or  software 
choice.’’ 

Another  spot  where  cross- 
products  thinking  applies  is  in 
market  data  services,  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  financial  fodder  support¬ 
ing  all  of  MHT’s  foreign  ex¬ 
change  trading  as  well  as  the 


RILEY’S  unusu¬ 
al  job  is  part  ne¬ 
gotiator,  part 
communicator  and  part 
devil’s  advocate. 


bank’s  own  securities  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  deals  in  treasury  bills 
and  municipal  and  government 
bonds. 

Market  data  feeds  from  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International,  Reuters, 
Knight-Ridder,  Inc.,  Telerate, 
Inc.,  and  several  bond  firms  are 
delivered  to  the  trader  terminals 
via  the  Rich  Triarch  System. 
Widely  used  in  the  trading  com¬ 
munity,  the  Rich  system  is  a  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  that  moves  dig¬ 
ital  pages  of  information  to 
monitors  and  allows  keyboard  in¬ 
teraction  with  the  data  services. 

Riley  is  now  laying  the 
groundwork  for  MHT’s  own 
“ticker  plant’’  or  market  data 
distribution  system,  which 
would  act  as  a  specialty  adjunct 
to  the  Rich  Triarch  System.  The 
system  he  envisions  would  col¬ 
lect  data  more  cheaply  on  the 
firm’s  own  customized  system, 
based  on  a  PC  LAN  —  an  unusu¬ 
al  approach  in  a  field  where 
workstations  reign  supreme. 

The  main  computer  room  for 
the  investment  banking  sector 
includes  seven  VAXs  in  the  6000 
and  8000  midrange  line,  plus  a 
few  IBM  Application  System/ 
400s  brought  in  for  specific  fi¬ 
nancial  applications,  which  are 
still  in  a  nondisclosure  testing 
phase.  The  sector  also  has 
roughly  300  personal  computers 
—  mainly  Intel  Corp.  80286  and 


386  machines  —  linked  to  the 
data  center. 

Riley  came  to  MHT  a  year 
ago  with  an  unusual  resume 
blend  for  an  IS  professional.  His 
undergraduate  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science  from  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  was  followed  by  a  15-year 
career  in  both  IS  shops  and  ven¬ 
dor  companies.  He  was  a  sales¬ 
man  at  Prime  Computer,  Inc., 
district  marketing  manager  at 


Encore  Computer  Corp.,  data 
center  manager  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois  and  senior  systems 
engineer  at  Data  General  Corp. 

Perhaps  of  keenest  interest 
to  Manufacturers  Hanover  was 
Riley’s  five  years  of  trading-floor 
expertise  gathered  while  at  New 
York  brokerage  firm  Salomon 
Brothers,  Inc.,  where  he  helped 
create  a  distributed  processing 
platform  throughout  the  firm. 


When  he  left  Salomon  —  fortu¬ 
itously,  just  two  weeks  before 
the  October  1987  stock  market 
crash  —  he  was  looking  for  the 
kind  of  architectural  planning  job 
MHT  had  just  invented. 

Among  the  150  IS  profession¬ 
als  in  his  division,  there  is  a  his¬ 
torical  hiring  preference  for 
business  experience  over  techni¬ 
cal  background.  That  provided  a 
comfortable  fit  for  Riley’s  ap¬ 


proach  to  technology,  which  is 
underscored  by  a  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  cost  justification. 

From  his  dual  vantage  point 
on  both  the  seller  side  and  the 
consumer  side  of  technology,  the 
systems  architect  found  he  be¬ 
came  “more  attuned  to  how 
things  can  get  done.’’ 

“Techies  often  miss  the  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  the  business  direction  of 
a  company  can  become  lost  or 


When Yai  Biw  DB2  S 
"ibu  Get  A  Lot  Mcxe  1 
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acclaimed  as  the  most  compre- 


ProAlterlPlus  lets  you 
analyze  and  maintain  all  DB2 

objects 
without 
SQL.  It 
provides 
fully  inte¬ 
grated 
facilities 


to  ana¬ 
lyze 


hensive,  fully 
integrated, 
most  productive 
DB2  software  in  the 
industry. 


clone  or  revoke  DB2  security; 
and  invoke  DB2  utilities. 

ProEdit,  the  industry  leade 
for  complete  DB2  application 
testing,  includes  integrated 
facilities  to  build  a  DB2  test 
environment  (incorporating 
entity  and  referential  integ¬ 
rity),  manipulate  DB2  test  data, 
and  test  SQL  code. 

ProBuild  enables  you  to 
build  DB2  tools  and  application 
prototypes  50%  faster.  It’s  no 
wonder  that  On-Line 
Software  DB2  prod¬ 
ucts  are  installed 
in  more  DB! 
shops 
than  any 
other 
vendor. 
But  as 
good  as 
our  DB2 
software  is, 
it's  just  the 
beginning. 
On-Line  Soft¬ 
ware  has  been 
working  with 
DB2  since  its 
introduction  cind 
has  developed  an 
expertise  beyond  DB2 
software  solutions — to 
training  and  consulting. 


DB2  ProSeries 
SOFTWARE 


TRAINING 

SERVICES 


Our  DB2  ProSeries  is 
designed  to  provide  DBAs  and 
Application  Programmers  with 
multiple  integrated  functions 
within  each  product. 


DB2 

objects,  access 
paths  and  plans; 
cdter  and  migrate  DB2 
objects;  download  DB2  data; 


Last  year  alone  we 
trained  more  than  13,000 
data  processing  professionaJs 
in  DB2,  CICS,  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies  in  courses  ranging 
from  “Relational  Concepts  and 
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muddled,”  he  says.  “Technical 
people  who  haven’t  done  sales 
think  the  way  to  market  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  sizzle.  That’s  a  silly  view.” 

Salespeople,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  see  a  market  opportu¬ 
nity  but  be  unable  to  translate 
that  into  the  vocabulary  the 
technical  staff  understands,  he 
adds. 

“If  you  are  relying  on  busi¬ 
ness  or  technical  speciahsts  and 


they  walk  out,  your  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  very  quickly  find  some 
replacement  guns,  at  the  worst 
possible  competitive  time,”  he 
notes.  “The  things  that  define 
the  business  need  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  kept  over  time.  They 
should  outlive  individuals.” 

Another  planning  tool  Riley  is 
working  on  is  an  executive  infor¬ 
mation  system  customized  for 
the  training  and  documentation 


needs  at  Manufacturers  Hano¬ 
ver. 

In  addition,  interest  in  the 
AS/400  is  growing  at  the  bank, 
Riley  notes,  because  of  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  extensive  acceptance 
and  use  in  the  European  commu¬ 
nity. 

One  place  that  makes  Riley 
feel  especially  at  home  is  MHT’s 
trading  room.  Manic  activity 
breaks  out  on  a  regular  basis  in 


the  low-ceilinged  room,  where 
bright  green  Astroturf-like  car¬ 
peting  and  floor-to-ceiling  win¬ 
dows  overlook  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Any  trouble  with  MHT’s 
foreign  exchange  trading  sys¬ 
tems  immediately  goes  looking 
for  Riley. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  yelling, 
screaming  and  cussing  that  goes 
on  in  here,”  he  says,  a  fond  smile 
crossing  his  face. 


bflwareRomlfe, 
hanWlrfs  fiilhe  Box. 


to  “DB2  Application  Pro- 
igramming”  and  “DB2  Systems 
I  Programming  and  Administra¬ 
tion.”  Training  so  indispensable, 
X)mpanies  like  McDonnell 
Dou^as,  AK£r,  even  IBM*  send 
Jieir  people  to  us. 

And  we  don’t  stop  there. 


CONSUOTNG 

SERVICES 


We  also  provide  complete 


DB2  consulting  which  includes 
X)th  technical  and  management 
aspects  of  DB2.  Our  consulting 


services  cover  four  major  areas: 

1.  DB2  \hlue  Added 
Services — wherie  we  provide 
DB2  physical  data  base  design, 
installation,  application 
programming,  application 
performance  tuning,  system 
design  and  DB2  standards 
development. 

2.  Migration  Services— 
where  we  cover  DB2  Installation 
and  DBMS  to  DB2  Migrations. 

3.  Manage¬ 
ment  Advisory 
Services— which 
include  data  ana¬ 
lysis,  data  model¬ 
ing,  DB2  physical 
data  base  design, 
and  system 
design. 

4.  Informa¬ 
tion  Engineering/ 
CASE  Services— 
where  we  offer 
data  analysis, 

data  modeling  and  DB2 
system  design. 

Additionally  we  can  staff  a 
DB2  project  lirom  individual 
programmers  to  full  project 
teams. 

CUSTOMIZED 
_ DB2  PACKAGE 

We  can  provide  a  complete, 
customized  DB2  package  includ¬ 
ing  DB2  software,  education, 
and  consulting  services,  so  no 
matter  what  phase  of  DB2  oper¬ 
ations  you’re  in,  we  can  help 
maximize  the  productivity  of 
yourDB2 
personnel. 

And  we 


can  train  your  personnel  who  are 
new  to  DB2  so  that  they  get  up  to 
speed  faster.  We  can  even  bring  in 
outside  help  (DB2  consultants) 
to  help  you  get  the  job  done  as 
quickly  and  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  (Incidentally  highly 
regarded  Knauer  Consulting 
Inc.  is  now  part  of  On-Line 
Software,) 

Whats  more, 
On-Line  Software 
guarantees  its  DB2 
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CONSULTING  SEGMENTS 


software  (as  we  do  all  our  soft¬ 
ware)  by  offering  full  credit 
toward  any  On-Line  Software  pro¬ 
duct  at  any  time  for  any  reason. 

R)r  more 

^  information,  call 
800-642-0177. 


Authorized 

Application 

SpMialiSt 


In  Canada,  call 
^USERSGROW  416-620-4844. 
We’ll  be  happy  to  give  you 
information  on  any  DB2 
software  or  service.  Whether  it’s 
^  of  inside  or 

On-Line  oort ware  outside 

I  the  box. 
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O  1990,  On-Line  Software  InlernalionaJ.  Inc, 
IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Internationa!  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Just 

looking 

When  it  comes  to  worksta¬ 
tions,  Manufacturers  Han¬ 
over  Trust  has  been  “the 
wallflower  at  the  dance 
party,”  according  to  Elven 
Riley. 

“There  are  a  lot  of 
technologies  out  there 
looking  for  a  business 
problem  to  solve,”  Riley 
notes.  “But  often  there 
are  not  a  lot  of  problems 
that  need  that  particular 
technology.” 

Workstations  are  a 
prime  example.  Although 
the  investment  banking 
sector  has  been  eying  the 
powerful,  pricey  desktop 
machines  for  some  time 
now,  not  a  single  one  has 
yet  to  be  purchased. 

“So  far,  management 
has  had  the  self-discipline 
to  say  there’s  no  clear  case 
for  them,”  Riley  explains. 
“I  have  serious  reserva¬ 
tions  about  deploying  high- 
cost,  high-function  work¬ 
stations  when  it’s  not  clear 
all  that  functionality  has  a 
cost  benefit.” 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


CALENDAR 


MARCH  11-17 


Guide  76.  San  Francisco,  March  11-16  — 
Contact;  Guide  Headquarters,  Chicago,  Ill. 
(312)644-6610. 

International  Telecom  Liberalization 
Conference.  Washington,  D.C.  March  12- 
13  —  Contact:  Telecommunications  Reports, 
Washington,  D.C.  (202)  347-2970. 

Program  on  Negotiation  for  Senior 
Executives.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  12- 
13  —  Contact:  Julie  Dunbar,  Center  for  Man¬ 
agement  Research,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (617) 
239-1111. 

Controlling  Software  Projects.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  March  12-14  —  Contact;  Technol¬ 
ogy  Transfer  Institute,  Santa  Monica,  CaUf. 
(213)394-8305. 

Computer  Virus  Clinic.  New  York,  March 
14-15  —  Contact:  Data  Processing  Manage¬ 
ment  Association,  New  York,  N.Y.  (800)  835- 
2246. 

Notional  NET’90.  Washington,  D.C., 
March  14-16  —  Contact:  Educom,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  (202)  872-4200. 

Society  for  Information  Management 
Institutional  Member  Conference.  Hil¬ 
ton  Head  Island,  S.C.,  March  14-16  —  Con¬ 
tact:  SIM  Headquarters,  Chicago,  Ill.  (312) 
644-6610. 

Implementing  the  informotion-Bosed 
Organization.  Rancho  Mirage,  Calif., 
March  15-16  —  Contact:  Georgann  Lieb,  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)  639- 
0208. 
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en  What  Business  Needs 
Swtems  Can  Deliva 


Open, 

Multivendor 

Environment 


OPBIJXX)PERATIVE 

COMfVnNG 


Transparent 
Access  To 
Enterprise-Wide 
Resources 


Unprecedented  changes  in  markets,  competition,  regulations,  and 
technology  are  changing  the  way  business  does  business.  Those  that  can 
react  quickly  and  effectively  to  these  changes  will  thrive.  Those  that 
can’t  will  be  lucky  even  to  survive. 

Unfortunately,  conventional  computing  strat- 

Suporior 
Qimlity 

egies  aren’t  flexible  enough  to  handle  rapid  change. 

In  fact,  the  gap  between  what  business  needs  and 
what  such  systems  can  offer  is  widening. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing  is  NCR’s  strategy  to  help  you 
manage  change.  It  provides  an  open  systems  environment  that  accommo¬ 
dates  the  widest  possible  choice  of  hardware  and  software.  So  you  can 
add  applications  and  functionality  quickly. 

Its  client/server  architecture  lets  you  distribute  computing  resources 
more  efficiently.  Its  intuitive  graphic  interface  gives  you  transparent 
access  to  information  enterprise-wide.  So  you  can  respond  to  customer 
and  market  needs  more  quickly  and  more  effectively. 

And  it  provides  a  bridge  to  your  current  information  systems  that 
preserves  your  present  investment  in  systems,  applications,  and  data. 

NCR  is  a  leader  in  open  systems  solutions.  We  build  the  most 
complete  set  of  end-to-end,  industry- standard  products.  And  no  one  has 
more  experience  connecting  multivendor  environments,  via  SNA,  OSI, 
and  other  communications  methods. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing  is  a  strategy  that  will  shape  the 
future  of  information  systems.  The  time  to  begin  implementing  that  future 
is  now.  For  details,  phone  1-800 -CALL  NCR. 


Flexible 

Distributed 

Environment 


Application 

Software 

Availability 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 


intuitive 

UStf 

Environment 
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In  order  to  stay  ahead,  you  have  to  think  ahead. 

That's  what  we've  done  for  over  20  years. 

Nationally  and  internationally  ' 

And  we've  led  the  field  consistently  over 
that  long,  two-decade  race. 

From  statistical  multiplexers  in  the  '70s  to  j 

networking  T-1  systems  in  the  '80s,  Timeplex  has  i 

been  a  leader  in  every  aspect  of  wide  area  networking.  ■ 

Now  in  1990,  Timeplex  sets  the  pace  again  by  | 

introducing  broadband,  high-speed  networking  j 

solutions  to  meet  and  support  the  growing  needs  ' 

and  applications  this  decade  will  demand.  j 

FDDI,  T-3  and  LAN-WAN  internetworking  ; 

can  expand  networks  to  even  greater  efficiency, 

flexibility  and  cost  effectiveness.  [ 

T^lk  to  the  leader  today. 

Call  Timeplex  at  (201)  930-4600  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  "Staying  Ahead.  Broadband  Networking/ 

Connectivity  for  the  '90s.''  j 

Our  constant  search  for  innovation,  our  | 

problem-solving  capabilities  and  our  worldwide  j 

service  and  support  make  and  keep  us  the  ( 

global  market  leader.  | 

The  one  the  competition  follows. 


The  Connectivity  Leader 


Timeplex  Corporate  Headquarters  Timeplex  Australia  Timeplex  Canada  Timeplex  Europe  Timeplex  Far  East  Timeplex  Latin  America  Timeplex  Ltd.  Timeplex  New  Zealand 

41X1  Chestnut  Ridge  Rd.  Sydney  Ontario  Brussels  Hong  Kong  Waodcliff  Lake.  Nl  United  Kingdom  Wellington 

Wxiddiff  lake.  N 1 07675  61/2/957/1660  (4I6|  886-6100  32/2/762/1696  852/833/6848  1201)930-4666  44/753/43559  64/4/711/287 
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DOING  MORE  FOR  LESS 


Positive  alternatives 
to  slash-and-bum  cost-cutting 


Stan  Wolenski 


FMC’s  Gannaway  says  success  means  cutting  costs  while  im¬ 
proving  service 


BY  MICHAEL  L. 

SULLIVAN-TRAINOR 

ometimes,  a  little  innova¬ 
tion  means  a  lot.  Skip 
Abadie,  a  systems  pro¬ 
grammer  at  EMC  Corp.’s 
Dallas  data  center,  saved 
the  company  $150,000 
by  writing  a  program 
that  allowed  FMC’s  larg¬ 
est  division  to  cut  its 
printing  volume  in  half. 

Since  then,  Abadie  has  be¬ 
come  an  FMC  systems  fellow  — 
a  special  job  category  allowing 
technical  stars  to  earn  manageri¬ 
al  salaries.  He  received  an  award 
of  savings  bonds  for  his  innova¬ 
tion,  and  a  framed  certificate 
hangs  in  his  home.  Notification 
of  Abadie’s  achievement  is  post¬ 
ed  at  the  data  center  along  with  a 
host  of  other  certificates  for  sim¬ 
ilar  achievements  by  his  co¬ 
workers. 

Such  recognition  for  provid¬ 
ing  more  and  better  information 
systems  service  for  less  expense 
is  standard  procedure  at  the  fa¬ 
cility  —  one  of  the  most  cost-ef¬ 
fective  in  the  country,  according 
to  researchers  at  Nolan,  Norton 
&  Co.,  based  in  Lexington, 
Mass. 

“Improving  service  and  re¬ 
ducing  costs  are  embedded  in  the 
people  and  the  culture  of  this 
building,’’  says  Randall  J. 
Gannaway,  FMC’s  data  center 
director. 

Take  it  to  the  limit 

Just  as  there  is  a  cutting  edge  in 
using  IS  for  strategic  advantage, 
there  is  a  hair-raising  lead  posi¬ 
tion  for  IS  managers  who  push 
the  idea  of  doing  more  for  less  as 
far  as  it  can  go.  Gannaway  is  one 
of  a  growing  band  of  managers 
who  use  every  resource  at  their 
disposal  to  set  new  standards  in 
IS  efficiency. 

According  to  Susan  Falzon, 
associate  director  of  Partnership 
for  Research  in  IS  Management 
(PRISM),  the  research  arm  of 
Index  Group,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  doing  more  for  less  has 
become  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  issue  for  the  115  Fortune 


Sullivan-Trainor  is  a  Computertvorld 
senior  editor. 


250  companies  that  PRISM 
tracks. 

While  many  managers  agree 
that  doing  more  for  less  is  a  wor¬ 
thy  goal,  the  extent  to  which 
they  apply  this  philosophy  to 
their  operations  varies  greatly 
from  company  to  company.  In  its 
purest  definition,  doing  more  for 
less  means  providing  more  infor¬ 
mation  services  for  less  budget¬ 
ary  expense. 

Accomplishing  this  goal  re¬ 
quires  altering  traditional  IS 
methods  such  as  investing  in 
technology  for  its  own  sake  or 
growing  just  because  business 
volume  grows.  Rather  than  con¬ 
verting  to  this  difficult  new  disci¬ 
pline,  some  managers  try  less 
disruptive  tactics  —  such  as 


eliminating  minor  application 
maintenance  —  to  produce  small 
savings. 

IS  organizations  have  “be¬ 
come  pretty  good  at  making  mi¬ 
nor  changes  for  incremental 
gains,’’ Falzon  says. 

Managers  engaged  in  signifi¬ 
cant  efforts  to  do  more  for  less 
may  try  decentralizing  various 
functions  and  assigning  them  to 
individual  business  units.  How¬ 
ever,  rather  than  decrease  costs, 
these  efforts  often  only  disperse 
the  same  IS  budget  among  dif¬ 
ferent  corporate  groups,  Falzon 
says. 

In  fact,  the  recent  recentral¬ 
ization  trend  —  bringing  pieces 
of  the  IS  function  back  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  organization  —  results  in 


part  from  the  need  to  recapture 
economies  of  scale  and  reduce 
expenses  caused  by  duplication 
among  decentralized  functions. 

To  capture  the  order-of-mag- 
nitude  of  savings  derived  solely 
from  doing  more  for  less,  IS 
managers  have  two  choices:  ei¬ 
ther  implement  a  new  discipline 
in  which  cost-effectiveness  su¬ 
persedes  traditional  IS  attitudes, 
or  try  outsourcing,  Falzon  says. 

If  a  company  possesses  the 
tools  and  commitment  to  re¬ 
vamp  its  IS  operations,  then  call¬ 
ing  on  an  outside  supplier  may 
not  be  the  best  answer.  Out¬ 
sourcing  is  a  good  cost-savings 
alternative  for  companies  that 
see  their  IS  functions  —  particu¬ 
larly  their  data  centers  —  as  in¬ 
efficient,  says  Alan  Hammer¬ 
smith,  a  principal  at  A.  T. 
Kearney,  Inc.  in  New  York. 
However,  he  says  that  outsourc¬ 
ing  is  usually  not  cheaper  in  the 
long  run. 

“If  the  problem  with  IS  is 
something  you  can  correct,  don’t 
think  of  outsourcing,”  agrees 
Robert  Suh,  an  associate  at 
Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane,  Inc., 
based  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Creating  a  new  doing-more- 
for-less  discipline  requires  a  cul¬ 
tural  shift  in  the  way  IS  operates. 
For  example,  when  FMC,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Chicago,  decided  to 
save  costs  by  consolidating  two 
data  center  operations  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  center  in  Dallas,  the  compa¬ 
ny  assigned  a  special  IS  planning 
group  the  task  of  creating  a  man¬ 
agement  philosophy  that  would 
make  it  a  cost-effective  organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  ground  up. 

The  Dallas  data  center,  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  former  Braniff  Air¬ 
ways  reservations  center  in 
1981,  is  ranked  in  the  top  10%  of 
200  data  centers  tracked  by  No¬ 
lan  Norton.  “They  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  most,”  says  Allan 
Froehlich,  senior  manager  at  the 
management  consulting  firm. 
“They  spend  less  on  processing 
and  have  less  money  invested  in 
head  count  than  other  centers 
their  size.  But  the  overriding 
thing  is  that  they’ve  really  man¬ 
aged  the  process.” 

The  center’s  staff  of  150  has 
worked  at  being  intensely  cost- 
effective  for  nine  years,  and  the 
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Cost-cutting 

FROM  PREVIOUS  PAGE 

fruits  of  their  work  are  beginning 
to  show.  Unit  costs,  in  terms  of 
CPU  usage,  have  decreased  50% 
since  1986,  while  usage  itself 
has  increased  more  than  300%, 
Gannaway  says.  The  center  is 
now  operating  at  99.9%  avail¬ 
ability  24  hours  a  day. 

As  FMC’s  main  data  center, 
the  Dallas  site  serves  45  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 
The  center  runs  four  IBM  3090 
mainframes,  an  Amdahl  Corp. 
5890  and  a  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Vaxcluster.  FMC  manu¬ 
factures  defense  equipment,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  chemicals,  with  its 
largest  operation,  the  San  Jose, 
Calif. -based  Ground  Systems  Di¬ 
vision,  providing  60%  of  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  processing  load. 

With  its  goal  of  breaking  even 
on  IS  expenses  in  mind,  the  cen¬ 
ter  returns  to  the  users  any 
chargeback  amounts  in  excess  of 


anymore.  On  the  high 
end,  we’ve  abandoned 
a  lot  of  the  more  eso¬ 
teric  considerations 
like  what  methodolo¬ 
gies  you  should  use  for 
information  resource 
management.” 

DENNIS  MURPHY 
GTE 


costs.  Chargeback  costs  have 
been  going  down  at  a  rate  of  15% 
to  20%  a  year,  and  unit  costs  are 
currently  going  down  25%  a 
year,  according  to  Gannaway. 

The  continual  reduction  in  IS 
costs  at  FMC  is  partially  because 
of  an  overriding  management 
discipline  that  emphasizes  RAS 
(reliability,  availability  and  ser¬ 
vice-ability),  a  set  of  perfor¬ 
mance  measurements  intro¬ 
duced  by  IBM  for  its  large 
systems  hardware  and  software. 

FMC’s  operations  are  based 
on  meeting  ever-advancing  goals 
of  reliability,  which  is  reducing 
the  time  systems  are  down; 
availability,  or  increasing  access 
to  the  systems;  and  service-abili¬ 
ty,  which  means  decreasing  re¬ 


sponse  time.  These  statistics  are 
the  basis  of  internal  performance 
evaluations  as  well  as  part  of  ser¬ 
vice-level  agreements  that  the 
data  center  has  negotiated  with 
its  clients. 

Acute  attention  to  RAS  mea¬ 
surements  is  an  essential  part  of 
management  policies  at  any 
large  data  center  whose  high  vol¬ 
ume  demands  a  strict  under¬ 
standing  of  performance.  But  de¬ 
tailed  concentration  on  RAS  is 
unusual  for  small-  to  medium- 
size  centers  such  as  FMC. 
“Their  focus  on  RAS  is  very  in¬ 
tense,  given  their  size,’’  Froeh- 
lich  says. 

Two  key  areas  in  which  FMC 
gets  more  for  less  than  compara¬ 
bly  sized  data  centers  are  tape- 
storage  and  printing  expenses. 
Tape-storage  operation  expen¬ 
ditures  have  been  reduced  49% 
since  1986  through  automation, 
and  the  labor  required  for  the 
printing  operation  has  been  cut 
back  dramatically  through  the 
practice  of  farming  out  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  printing  to  the  divisional 
IS  operations  that  the  center 
services. 

The  biggest  savings,  howev¬ 
er,  comes  from  a  technology  ac¬ 
quisition  strategy  that  requires 
(i^PUs  or  direct-access  storage 
devices  (DASD)  to  be  swapped  in 
or  out  of  the  data  center  every 
sue  months.  The  reason  for  this 
activity  is  the  center’s  plan  to 
ride  the  curve  of  equipment  val¬ 
ue.  Hardware  is  acquired  early  in 
its  life  cycle  after  prices  have 
peaked  and  is  then  jettisoned  be¬ 
fore  the  value  is  gone. 

“Before  a  box  goes  in,  we  an¬ 
alyze  everything:  the  RAS  bene¬ 
fits,  the  technology  benefits  and 
especially  the  economic  life  of 
the  system,”  Gannaway  says. 

A  technology  acquisition 
team  of  four  staff  members  con¬ 
stantly  studies  consultant  resid¬ 
ual  value  predictions  and  then 
makes  its  own  assessment.  No 
processor  is  leased  for  longer 
than  two  years  because  its  value 
would  decline  too  much, 
Gannaway  says. 

This  strategy  allows  FMC  to 
use  state-of-the-art  systems  to 
gain  the  greatest  efficiency  from 
its  processors.  But  the  emphasis 
on  costs  may  also  mean  skipping 
a  generation  of  systems  because 
it  doesn’t  meet  the  cost/benefit 
criteria. 

“There  wasn’t  a  doubt  that 
everyone  in  the  building  wanted 
the  3480  because  it  was  the  lat¬ 
est  technology,”  says  Joe 
“Rocco”  DeAngelis,  who  leads 
the  technology  acquisition  team. 
“But  the  systems  were  tough  to 
justify,  so  the  decision  was  post¬ 
poned  until  the  time  was  right.” 

IBM’s  3380  DASD  wasn’t  so 
lucky,  however.  The  data  center 
skipped  that  generation  of  hard¬ 
ware  because  the  incremental 
benefits  of  the  3380  were  not 
worth  the  expense,  DeAngelis 
says.  Now,  the  center  is  switch¬ 
ing  to  IBM’s  latest  DASD,  the 
3390. 

After  many  years  of  employ¬ 


like  the  mid-1970s,  so 
I’m  confident  that  the 
savings  will  be  big 
enough  to  justify  the 
up-front  investment.” 

JAMES  HALSEY  III 
CBS 


ing  these  strategies,  the  center 
is  nearing  the  point  where  sub¬ 
stantial  cost  savings  can  no  long¬ 
er  be  achieved  through  efficien¬ 
cy.  So  the  center  is  now  offering 
its  services  to  companies  outside 
of  FMC. 

Currently,  10%  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  business  at  the  center  is 
provided  by  non-FMC  clients. 
The  staff  is  also  offering  DB2 
training  to  other  companies  as  an 
added  revenue  generator. 
Gannaway  says  he  expects  30% 
of  the  business  to  eventually 
come  from  external  clients  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  service  level 
provided  to  internal  ones. 

“If  we  doubled  our  volume  to¬ 
morrow,  it  would  have  very  little 
impact  on  our  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  because  of  the  methodolo¬ 
gies  we  use,”  he  says. 

Instilling  a  new  discipline  re¬ 
quires  a  consistent  methodology 
that  acts  as  an  outline  for 
change.  In  some  instances,  the 
outline  is  formal,  as  in  FMC’s 
case;  in  others,  informal  ideas 
become  the  focal  point. 

“The  significant  cost  savings 
happen  when  people  step  back 
and  fundamentally  re-examine 
the  way  things  are  done  today 
and  look  at  the  way  they  might 
be  done  differently,”  Falzon 
says. 

The  GTE  approach 

The  corporate  IS  group  at  GTE 
Corp.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  did 
just  that.  After  reviewing  the 
company’s  needs,  the  group  re¬ 
alized  that  monitoring  and  mea¬ 
suring  corporate  IS  activities 
within  the  various  divisions  was 
not  contributing  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  bottom  line,  according  to 
Dennis  Murphy,  the  group’s  di¬ 
rector.  Thus,  corporate  IS 
greatly  reduced  its  watch-dog 
function  and  dedicated  itself  to 
leveraging  the  resources  of  in¬ 
ternal  IS  functions  to  provide 
more  service  for  less  expense. 

The  group  carries  out  this 
new  approach  in  two  key  ways: 


by  providing  confidential  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  effectiveness  of  divi¬ 
sional  IS  activities  and  by  trans¬ 
ferring  knowledge  about  cost- 
effective  IS  projects  from  one 
division  to  another. 

Because  of  changes  in  the  size 
of  GTE's  business  in  recent 
years,  the  corporate  IS  function 
has  been  reduced  from  100  to  38 
st^  members.  During  the  same 
period,  the  demands  on  IS  within 
the  company  have  grown  signifi¬ 
cantly,  Murphy  says. 

The  group  serves  more  than 
100  business  units  within  GTE. 
Each  unit  runs  its  own  IS  func¬ 
tion.  The  functions  range  in  size 
from  very  large  to  very  small. 

Faced  with  the  opposing 
forces  of  reduced  staff  and  in¬ 
creased  demand,  Murphy’s 
group  set  in  place  a  rule  of 
thumb:  If  a  project  is  not  worth 
$1  million  or  more  in  savings  to 
the  company,  don’t  do  it. 

While  occasional  exceptions 
are  made  for  strategic  projects, 
the  rule  has  helped  the  group 
eliminate  requests  for  support 
for  less  cost-effective  projects. 
For  example,  the  staff  would  of¬ 
ten  assist  on  projects  that  would 
improve  a  single  group 
or  individual’s  produc¬ 
tivity  by  10%  to  15% 
but  not  affect  the  firm 
overall. 

“We  don’t  evaluate 
PC  software  anymore,” 

Murphy  says.  “Like¬ 
wise,  on  the  high  end, 
we’ve  abandoned  a  lot 
of  the  more  esoteric 
considerations  like 
what  methodologies 
you  should  use  for  infor¬ 
mation  resource  man¬ 
agement.  We’ve  had  to 
look  outside  for  support  in  the 
few  instances  where  those 
things  have  become  an  issue.” 

GTE’s  corporate  IS  group 
still  provides  guidelines  to  the  di¬ 
visions,  but  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
devoted  to  the  new  role  of  evalu¬ 
ating  the  performance  of  IS  units 
within  the  company. 

“We  only  go  in  if  the  business 
unit  asks  for  our  help,”  Murphy 


says.  “When  we  find  something, 
we  don’t  go  around  the  company 
waving  a  flag  about  it.  We  report 
the  results  only  to  the  business 
unit  managers.” 

Often,  the  group’s  recom¬ 
mendations  involve  reorganizing 
the  unit’s  IS  function.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  investigation  found  that 
application  maintenance  de¬ 
mands  were  bogging  down  a 


unit’s  IS  organization,  prevent¬ 
ing  new  development.  Murphy’s 
team  recommended  the  creation 
of  two  separate  organizations: 
one  devoted  to  maintenance  and 
one  focused  on  future  systems 
requirements. 

In  addition  to  this  function, 
the  corporate  group  acts  as  a 
knowledge-transfer  point  for 
company  IS  activities. 

“We  serve  as  a  switching  cen¬ 
ter  —  the  facilitator  for  getting 
different  units  together  to  ex¬ 
change  information,”  Murphy 
says. 

While  GTE  is  obtaining  more 
service  for  less  investment 
through  information  exchange, 
other  companies  are  employing 
more  drastic  measures  to  gain 
the  same  end. 

Time  for  a  new  program 

At  CBS,  Inc.  in  New  York,  James 
Halsey  III,  vice-president  of  IS, 
has  decided  that  his  company’s 
applications  development  efforts 
must  be  brought  into  the  1990s. 

“Our  methods  now  are  more 
like  the  mid-1970s,  so  I’m  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  savings  will  be  big 
enough  to  justify  the  up-front  in¬ 


vestment,”  Halsey  says. 

Until  last  December,  CBS’s 
applications  development  was 
done  by  95  IS  professionals  or¬ 
ganized  in  seven  different 
groups.  The  primary  tools  for 
that  work  include  mainframe- 
based  systems,  such  as  PL/1, 
CICSandVSAM. 

This  environment  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  local-area  network- 
based  shop  using 
the  latest  in  com¬ 
puter-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering 
tools  and  the 
most  efficient 
systems  develop¬ 
ment  methodolo¬ 
gy.  The  95  pro¬ 
fessionals  have 
been  reorganized 
into  two  groups: 
one  focusing  on 
transforming  ap¬ 
plications  re¬ 
quirements  into  actual  systems 
and  the  other  concerned  with  de¬ 
fining  the  applications  needs  in 
conjunction  with  internal  clients. 

The  first  group  is  based  at  a 
central  location,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  —  made  up  of  business  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  —  is  distributed  to 
various  client  locations. 

“These  analysts  are  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  serving  specific  clients  to 
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large,  complex  and 
integrated  single 
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applications  and  data,  and  we 
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THOMAS  KIERNAN 
SABRE  COMPUTER  SERVICES 
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DOING  MORE  FOR  LESS 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


learn  their  businesses,”  Halsey 
says. 

A  three-year  program  of  con¬ 
version,  the  reorganization  will 
require  an  investment  of  addi¬ 
tional  IS  funds.  However,  the  ac¬ 
tual  impact  on  the  IS  budget  is 
not  yet  clear. 

Rather  than  hard  figures,  Hal¬ 
sey  and  CBS’  management  made 
the  decision  based  on  faith  in  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  from  the 
modernization  of  applications  de¬ 
velopment. 

These  benefits  include  fewer 
systems  defects,  quicker  and 
better  targeted  application  de¬ 
livery  and  less  labor  for  applica- 


targeted  IS  applications  on  the 
right  size  platforms.  Rather  than 
rely  on  a  mainframe  environ¬ 
ment,  MIS  Director  Stephen 
Martin  is  concerned  with  “right 
sizing”  applications  to  ensure 
the  greatest  efficiency. 

“We  have  taken  some  of  our 
mainframe  applications  and 
dropped  them  into  a  LAN  sup¬ 
ported  by  PCs,”  he  says.  “This 
strategy  frees  up  mainframe  cy¬ 
cles  and  extends  the  life  of  the 
system.  Instead  of  spending  $1 
million  to  do  an  upgrade,  I  might 
spend  $20,000  to  put  in  a  PC 
network.” 

Martin  was  able  to  delay  a 


Loud  and  clear 

Nearly  all  U.S.  IS  managers  polled  say  they  understand  the  rationale  for 
their  1990  budget  levels.  Most  managers  report  increases,  but  average 
growth  dropped  to  6.9%  from  7.5%  in  1989. 
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tions  development  overall.  “It’s 
no  utopia,  obviously,  but  we  can 
work  smarter  on  these  pro¬ 
jects,”  Halsey  says. 

Ultimately,  Halsey  hopes  the 
change  will  free  up  some  discre¬ 
tionary  resources  that  can  be 
used  for  additional  systems  proj¬ 
ects. 

It’s  in  the  air 

The  idea  of  modernizing  applica¬ 
tions  development  is  a  key  do- 
ing-more-for-less  strategy.  Even 
the  most  successful  IS  opera¬ 
tions  are  re-examining  their  de¬ 
velopment  procedures  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  new  methods. 

For  example,  American  Air¬ 
lines  is  downsizing  parts  of  its 
Sabre  reservations  system. 
Mainframe  applications  are  be¬ 
ing  broken  down  and  placed  on 
smaller,  more  accessible  CPUs 
to  speed  development  and  boost 
staff  productivity,  according  to 
Thomas  Kiernan,  president  of 
the  Sabre  Computer  Services 
Division  in  Dallas. 

“Sabre  is  a  very  large,  com¬ 
plex  and  integrated  single  sys¬ 
tem  involving  lots  of  applications 
and  data,  and  we  want  to  make  it 
more  accessible,”  Kiernan  says. 

In  addition,  the  Sabre  IS 
group  is  trying  to  reduce  the 
complexity  of  the  system  by 
working  more  closely  with  users 
to  develop  applications. 

Size  it  right 

On  a  much  smaller  scale,  T. 
Rowe  Price,  a  Baltimore-based 
investment  firm,  is  using  a  staff 
of  52  professionals  to  provide 
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$1.2  million  mainframe  upgrade 
for  five  months  by  downsizing 
applications. 

The  company  has  historically 
outsourced  the  majority  of  its  IS 
work,  but  as  information  man¬ 
agement  has  become  more  criti¬ 
cal  in  recent  years,  T.  Rowe  has 
beefed  up  its  IS  operation. 

“We  bring  our  in-house  re¬ 
sources  to  bear  on  those  areas 
where  we  can  add  value  to  the 
business  or  where  it  is  of  strate¬ 
gic  importance  to  control  the  in¬ 
formation,”  Martin  says. 


NSTEAD  OF 
spending  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  do  an  up¬ 
grade,  I  might  spend 
$20,000  to  put  in  a  PC 
network." 

STEPHEN  MARTIN 
T.  ROWE  PRICE 


T.  Rowe’s  outsourcing  back¬ 
ground  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
tight  cost  control  that  drives  in¬ 
ternal  IS. 

For  example,  to  carry  out  the 
right  sizing  strategy  Martin 
hires  IS  professionals  who  can  be 
trained  or  have  experience  in 
multiple  technology  environ¬ 
ments. 

“A  CICS  batch  programmer 
with  no  other  experience  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  heck  of  a  time  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  whether  an  applica¬ 
tion  should  run  on  a  PC,”  Martin 


says.  “He  doesn’t  know  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  so  chances  are  he’ll 
write  the  application  for  CICS.” 

To  provide  staff  members 
with  a  wide  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence,  Martin  assigns  them  to  dif¬ 
ferent  projects  on  a  rotating  ba¬ 
sis.  When  a  consultant  is  brought 
in,  staff  members  work  closely 
with  him  to  receive  hands-on 
training. 

Unteaching  old  dogs 

While  creating  multiskilled  IS 
professionals  is  a  key  to  doing 
more  for  less  at  T.  Rowe,  getting 
the  staff  to  unlearn  some  tradi¬ 
tional  systems  practices  has 
been  part  of  the  challenge  for 
Penn  wait  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Atochem  NA,  a  chemical  compa¬ 
ny  based  in  Philadelphia. 

The  company’s  strategy  of 
decreasing  the  IS  budget  in  the 
face  of  increasing  computer  use 
required  giving  up  research-ori¬ 
ented  IS  projects  in  favor  of 
those  that  directly  affect  the 
business  units. 

“We  reduced  costs  without  a 
general  reduction  in  force,”  says 
Robert  Rubin,  vice-president  of 
IS.  “We  tried  to  get  closer  to  the 
business  units  to  find  out  their 
problems.  Then  we  focused  all 
our  efforts  on  their  particular 
problems.  We  cut  way  back  in  ar¬ 
eas  of  research  and  projects  that 
did  not  have  utility  in  the  near 
term.” 

The  new  IS  discipline,  which 
began  in  1984,  also  uncovered 
cases  in  which  projects  were  go¬ 
ing  over  budget  because  the  IS 
staff  was  trying  to  deliver  the 
“absolute  system.”  Instead  of 
following  that  approach,  the 
group  focused  on  building  appli¬ 
cations  “a  piece  at  a  time,”  with 
prototyping  and  increased  user 
interaction. 

One  project  that  was  elimi¬ 
nated  under  the  new  order  in¬ 
volved  an  electronic  mail  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  was  canceled 
when  a  re-examination  found 
that  most  employees  would  not 
have  a  use  for  such  a  system.  A 
commercial  automated  voice¬ 
messaging  service  was  imple¬ 
mented  instead  at  a  substantial 
cost  savings. 

“We’re  still  doing  research, 
but  instead  of  taking  a  shotgun 
approach,  we’re  using  a  rifle,” 
Rubin  says. 

The  IS  department  had  to  pay 
a  price  in  terms  of  high  staff 
turnover  for  the  transition  to  a 
more  cost-oriented  style.  “Ini¬ 
tially,  some  people  were  not 
comfortable  working  in  what 
was  no  longer  a  traditional  DP 
shop,”  Rubin  says. 

Another  cost-savings  method 
used  by  Rubin’s  group  is  an  un¬ 
usual  pricing  schedule  related  to 
the  length  of  time  users  are  will¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  processing.  In¬ 
stead  of  simply  charging  users 
more  for  peak  hours  as  some 
shops  do,  his  strategy  is  to  give 
the  control  to  the  users. 

If,  for  example,  a  user  is  will¬ 
ing  to  wait  up  to  two  hours  for  a 
job  to  be  processed,  then  he  is 


WE  TRIED  TO  get  closer  to  the 
business  units  to  find  out  their 
problems.  Then  we  focused  all  our 
efforts  on  their  particular  problems.  We  cut  way 
back  in  areas  of  research  and  projects  that  did 
not  have  utility  in  the  near  term." 

ROBERT  RUBIN 
ATOCHEM  NA 


charged  a  lower  rate  than  some¬ 
one  who  can  wait  only  15  min¬ 
utes.  The  system  forces  the  user 
to  decide  how  soon  he  needs  the 
information  processed,  rather 
than  requiring  IS  to  set  the  lim¬ 
its. 

Having  seen  is  believing 

Experience  has  made  Rubin  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  philosophy  that  the 
best  way  to  make  IS  more  cost- 
effective  is  to  make  the  business 
process  more  cost-effective  as 
well.  His  biggest  success  oc¬ 
curred  when  IS  spurred  person¬ 
nel  and  payroll  to  combine  their 
functions,  cutting  staff  costs  in 
half  through  attrition. 

The  change  began  when  IS 
was  assigned  the  task  of  combin¬ 
ing  multiple  departmental  pay¬ 
roll  systems.  Rubin’s  staff  con¬ 
vinced  management  to  create  a 
single  corporate  payroll  system, 
and  since  personnel  review  was 
tied  to  payroll,  record-keeping 
for  that  system  was  combined  as 
well. 

“We  had  one  personnel/pay¬ 
roll  system  and  two  clients  — 
personnel  benefits  and  trea¬ 
sury,”  Rubin  says.  “We  then  said 
that  since  they  both  operate  off 
the  same  system,  why  not  merge 
the  two  departments?  So  we 
did.” 

Although  such  measures  are 


effective,  they  are  riot  likely  to 
be  an  easy  sell.  “Since  hara-kiri 
is  not  the  favorite  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment  in  corporate  America, 
you’re  not  going  to  see  middle 
managers  recommending  that 
their  departments  be  merged 
with  some  other  group,”  Rubin 
quips.  “Only  IS  can  take  a  higher 
level  view  and  recommend  such 
changes.  Then  it  has  to  be  done 
carefully.” 

As  companies  move  into  the 
next  decade,  doing  more  for  less 
will  become  the  norm  rather 
than  the  exception.  If  Rubin’s  ca¬ 
reer  can  be  taken  as  an  example, 
IS  managers  who  capitalize  on 
this  trend  now  by  arming  them¬ 
selves  with  a  full  set  of  strategies 
will  gain  additional  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

Until  recently,  Rubin  was 
head  of  IS  at  Pennwalt.  When 
Pennwalt’s  parent  company.  Elf 
Aquitaine  in  Paris,  decided  to 
combine  its  North  American 
holdings  —  Atochem,  Inc., 
Pennwalt  and  M&T  Chemicals 
—  under  Atochem  NA.  Rubin 
was  placed  in  charge  of  IS  for  the 
combined  company.  This  new 
entity  is  twice  the  size  of  Penn¬ 
walt,  and  Rubin  reports  directly 
to  the  chief  executive  officer. 

“This  industry,”  he  says,  “re¬ 
quires  people  to  be  very  innova¬ 
tive  just  to  stay  even.”  • 
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DOING  MORE  FOR  LESS 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


Looking  at  decentralization’s  hazy  economics 


BY  PAUL  BERGER 

Decentralization  is  not  always  as  cost-ef¬ 
fective  as  one  might  believe.  Because  it  is 
often  accomplished  through  the  transfer 
of  application  systems  to  minicomputers 
or  personal  computers  in  individual  de¬ 
partments,  there  is  a  tendency  to  think  of 
decentralization  as  synonymous  with 
downsizing  and,  therefore,  as  a  cost-sav¬ 
ing  strategy. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  possible  to  down¬ 
size  without  decentralizing  and  vice 
versa.  Many  information  systems  organi¬ 
zations  have  broadened  their  hardware 
repertoires  and  are  using  minis  and  mi¬ 


cros  now  rather  than  confining  them¬ 
selves  solely  to  mainframe  implementa¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  user  depart¬ 
ments  are  learning  that  smaller  equip¬ 
ment  does  not  always  provide  the  best 
method  of  implementing  a  major  applica¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
decentralized  mainframe  data  centers  are 
more  cost-effective  than  centralized  ones. 

Furthermore,  even  if  platforms  chosen 
for  business  units  are  minis  or  PCs,  sav¬ 
ings  may  be  greater  in  prospect  than  prac¬ 
tice.  On  a  project-by-project  basis,  the 
smaller  platforms  may  seem  less  costly, 
but  it  may  actually  turn  out  that  adding 
new  applications  to  an  existing  mainframe 


center  would  be  cheaper. 

For  evidence,  look  at  the  first  action 
taken  by  facilities  management  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  or  IBM.  In  starting  with  a  new  cli¬ 
ent,  they  consolidate  and  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  data  centers,  thus  lowering  their 
costs  for  hardware,  software,  communi¬ 
cations,  staff,  physical  plants  and  utilities. 

However,  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  idea  that  decentralization  saves 
money  because  it  has  the  effect  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  technology  around  the 
company  and  hiding  it  in  many  different 
departments’  budgets. 

For  example,  I  know  of  a  completely 


decentralized  Fortune  50  manufacturing 
and  service  firm  in  which  business  unit  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  complete  autonomy.  They 
are  responsible  for  delivering  profits  that 
meet  a  predetermined  retirni  on  assets, 
and  they  call  the  shots  on  facilities,  staff¬ 
ing,  capital  and  information  technology 
resources.  The  company  is  a  hardware 
and  software  vendors’  dream.  The  com¬ 
pany  gets  deep  discounts  because  of  the 
volumes  involved,  but  its  total  computer 
investment  is  several  times  what  it  would 
be  if  there  were  some  centralization  of 
mainframe  resources. 

The  hard  and  soft  facts 

In  a  decentralized  environment,  you  must 
clearly  provide  not  only  hardware  for 
each  site  but  also  the  full  complement  of 
software  to  run  on  it.  It  is  important  to 
consider  that  although  hardware  costs  are 
falling,  software  costs  keep  climbing. 
Thus,  software  is  one  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  cost  items  for  a  decentralized  IS 
structure.  Centralized  data  centers  would 
reduce  both  the  amount  of  hardware 
needed  and  accompanying  software  ex¬ 
penses. 

Very  often  in  a  decentralized  environ¬ 
ment,  each  business  unit  will  develop  its 
own  applications.  In  many  cases,  this  soft¬ 
ware  may  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  could  be  adopted  with  a  little 
modification  in  other  sites.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  for  each  location  to  develop 
software  for  itself,  which  can  create  un¬ 
needed  redundancy  of  certain  applications 
and  extra  costs. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  weighed 
into  the  equation  is  staff  expense.  If  a 
company  cannot  afford  to  properly  staff 
and  support  decentralized  IS,  then  it  is 
getting  less  for  its  money  by  decentraliz¬ 
ing.  A  firm  may  have  to  add  20%  to  30% 
to  its  IS  staffing  budget  to  maintain  an  ad¬ 
equate  size  organization. 

Tough  lessons  learned 

I  know  of  one  medium-size  company  that 
discovered  this  the  hard  way.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  operating  managers,  the  compa¬ 
ny  decentralized  its  application  and  devel¬ 
opment  staffs  but  then  found  it  couldn’t 
afford  to  staff  them  properly.  All  of  the 
firm’s  divisional  IS  departments  are  un¬ 
derstaffed  and  overworked.  The  company 
cannot  afford  to  hire  enough  people  to 
properly  fill  requirements  of  the  divisional 
and  the  corporate  IS  departments.  To 
make  it  worse,  there  is  little  room  for  job 
advancement.  As  a  result,  attrition  is  a  se¬ 
vere  problem.  The  best  remedy  for  this 
company  is  to  recentralize  its  IS  staffs, 
build  a  critical  mass  of  IS  people  and  set 
priorities  for  providing  balanced  IS  sup¬ 
port  for  both  divisional  and  corporate 
management. 

Despite  the  added  costs,  decentraliza¬ 
tion  is  a  legitimate  way  to  bring  IS  closer 
to  the  business  in  terms  of  knowledge  and 
orientation.  Breaking  up  the  centralized 
organization  and  dispersing  these  staffs  to 
the  operating  divisions  is  a  way  to  over¬ 
come  the  problems  of  isolated  and  bu¬ 
reaucratic  IS  departments. 

For  most  organizations,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  full  centralization  nor  complete  de¬ 
centralization  is  the  best  answer.  The 
wisest  approach  from  both  cost  and  per¬ 
formance  perspectives  is  a  mixed  envi¬ 
ronment  with  both  centralization  and  de¬ 
centralization.  • 


Berger  is  president  of  Paul  Berger  Consulting,  Inc. 
and  PBC  Management  Video  Programs,  Inc.  in  Law- 
renceville,  NJ. 
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hen  it  comes  to  performance,  C.ltoh 
printers  have  always  played  to  large 
audiences,  center-stage.  And  earned 
some  very  impressive  credits  along  the  way 
too.  Dot  by  dot.  Line  by  line. 

For  you  dot  matrix  fans,  there’s  little  else  in 
the  class  of  the  CI-5000.  For  DEC  and  IBM  sys¬ 
tems,  for  one  user  or  many.  Proving  its  rugged 
versatility  in  high-volume  printing  roles  in  the 
corporate  office,  the  dp  pool  or  the  factory  In 
a  very  sleek  Qbinet  at  a  very  shhh  52dBA. 

DOT  X  DOT  The  Cl-5000’s  18-wire 
printhead  can  sinie  at  540  cps  to  nonchalantly 
prepare  a  day-long  stack  of  multi-part  invoices. 
After,  its  very  office-handy  73  cps  LQ  mode 
can  finesse  a  few  dozen  letter  and  tomorrow’s 
reports.  (Not  to  mention  what  it  can  do  in  NLQ.) 

To  make  life  easy,  the  Cl-5000’s  unique 
SpeedSet™  feature  allows  up  to  four  task- 
specific  printer  setups  to  be  recalled  at  the 
touch  of  a  button-using  the  powerful  multi¬ 
function  front  control  and  display  panel.  And  if 
you  need  to  play  to  another  tune,  you  can 
emulate  DEC’S  IA210/LA75/LA50,  IBM’s 
ProPrinter  XL  or  Epson’s  FX-286e. 

LINE  X  LINE  For  you  fans  of  line  matrix, 

add  a  little  speed  to  your  life.  With  the  CI-1000. 
A  24-hour-a-day,  DEC-  and  IBM-compatible 
grand  tourer.  That  rockets  along  at  940  Ipm 
in  draft  mode.  Yet  can  very  calmly  handle  the 
one-thing-after-another  rush  of  multi-task 
office  printing.  At  a  quiet  55dBA 


IMPACT 

PRINTERS 


from  C.ITOH 


Virtually  any  assignment  fits  in  the  CI-lOOO’s  16-inch 
wide  carriage.  Including  letters,  bar  codes  and  forms 
generation  galore.  And  to  keep  things  as  simple  as 
they’re  going  to  be,  a  very  smart  display/con^l  panel 
lets  you  recall  five  task-specific  setups  at  the  touch  of 
a  button. 

Compatible  with  a  wide  range  of  host  mini¬ 
computers,  mainframes  and  PCs, .the  CI-1000  comes 
standard  with  forms  generation  and  bar-coding 
functions,  thirteen  international  character  sets  and 
engineering/scientific  notation.  And  the  exclusive 
SpeedTear™  feature  gives  you  zero^inch  tear-off 
capability. 

For  more  information  on  how  Cltoh’s  printers  can 
keep  your  printing  performance  center-stage,  call  us 
toll-free  today. 

The  ringing  you  hear  might  well  be  applause. 


C.IT0H 

We  Build  Mote  In.  So  You  Get  More  Out.” 

Cltoh  Electronics,  Inc 
2505  McCabe  Way,  Irvine,  CA  92714 


(800)  347-2484 
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Store-bought  vs.  home-cooked 

Companies  find  that  ready-to-serve  software  packages  result  in  savings 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 

In  analyzing  the  buy  vs.  build 
question,  information  systems 
executives  agree  that  certain 
unique  business  applications  will 
necessitate  creating  software  in- 
house  regardless  of  time  or  mon¬ 
etary  considerations.  Commer¬ 
cial  packages,  however,  increas¬ 
ingly  are  finding  a  place  in 
corporations  as  IS  professionals 
seek  measures  to  cut  costs  while 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  users. 

Commercial  packages  are 
particularly  good  for  generic 
types  of  applications.  “Certain 
systems  are  just  no-brainers,” 
says  software  analyst  Bill 
McNee  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  “and  there’s 
no  reason  why  any  company 
should  build  their  own.” 

For  example,  horizontal  busi¬ 
ness  applications,  such  as  ac¬ 
counting,  payroll  and  human  re¬ 
sources,  are  easily  and  efficiently 
addressed  with  packages. 

Timesaving 

In  Maywood,  Ill.,  Tom  Wilson, 
associate  director  of  systems  de¬ 
velopment  at  Loyola  University, 
can  attest  to  the  timesaving  ben¬ 
efit  associated  with  purchasing 
canned  packages.  In  late  1984, 
Wilson’s  group  determined  that 
the  university’s  current  human 
resources  system  was  no  longer 
functionally  appropriate.  After 


Kay  is  a  Tampa,  Fla.-based  free-lance 
writer  specializing  in  emerging  technol¬ 
ogies  and  human  resources. 


investigating  the  options,  the 
group  decided  to  install  a  com¬ 
mercial  product;  Human  Re¬ 
sources  from  Information  Sci¬ 
ence,  Inc.  in  Montvale,  N.J. 

Loyola  completed  installation 
a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  in 
January  1986.  To  write  a  system 
to  do  what  the  packaged  system 
does,  “would  have  taken  us  ap¬ 
proximately  44  person-months, 
with  four  full-time  employees,” 


Loyola  University’s 
Wilson 


Wilson  says.  “To  install  Informa¬ 
tion  Science’s  package  and  have 
it  up  and  running  took  15.4 
months,  with  the  same  four  full¬ 
time  employees.” 

Even  if  the  initial  outlay  for  a 
commercial  product  is  greater 
than  apparent  development 
costs,  executives  may  still  report 
cost  benefits  in  purchasing  soft¬ 
ware. 

When  figuring  the  economics 
of  developing  an  accounts-re- 
ceivable  system  in-house  for  one 


of  its  12  divisions,  Equifax,  Inc. 
in  Atlanta  calculated  that  it  could 
outfit  the  entire  company  with  a 
packaged  system  for  the  price  of 
writing  software  for  just  two  di¬ 
visions.  According  to  Mary  Dela- 
shmit,  director  of  product  sys¬ 
tems  support,  a  system  from 
Management  Science  America, 
Inc.  would  run  $1.2  million,  as 
opposed  to  internal  development 
costs  of  $560,000  per  division. 

Delashmit  sees  other  advan¬ 
tages  as  well:  “We  are  provided 
with  support,  training  and  user 
groups,  all  of  which  we’d  have  to 
coordinate  on  our  own  had  we 
developed  in-house.  ’  ’ 

As  a  rule 

Some  companies  adopt  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  purchasing  software  when¬ 
ever  possible.  At  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Hospital/Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine,  in  Wmston- 
Salem,  N.C,  such  a  policy  has 
been  in  place  since  June  1989, 
when  Ernst  &  Young  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  strategic  IS  plan  for  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

According  to  Bob  Peddycord, 
director  of  systems  program¬ 
ming,  a  survey  conducted  by 
Ernst  &  Young  found  that  the 
hospital’s  users  had  a  good  feel¬ 
ing  for  packages.  In  fact,  four  of 
the  hospital’s  major  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  patient  billing  and  ac¬ 
counting,  had  been  purchased 
from  the  outside. 

“Given  the  magnitude  of  the 
patient  accounting  system,  had 
we  replaced  it  with  something 
developed  in-house,  it  would 
have  taken  us  several  years  rath¬ 


North  Carolina  Baptist 
Hospital’s  Peddycord 


er  than  the  one  [year]  it  will  take 
us,”  Peddycord  explains.  Even  in 
terms  of  personnel  expenses,  he 
adds,  in-house  development 
costs  would  have  far  exceeded 
the  cost  to  install  purchased  soft¬ 
ware,  “so  it’s  time  and  money 
saved.” 

Other  gains  from  commercial 
software  may  include  better  in¬ 
tegration  of  data,  additional  proj¬ 
ect  management  functionality 
and  reduced  redundancy,  all  of 
which  have  benefited  Norwest 
Technical  Services,  a  subsidiary 
of  Norwest  Corp.  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

According  to  Rob  Prigge,  a 
senior  systems  consultant  at 
Norwest  achieved  these  results 
by  replacing  separate  in-house 
budget,  time-reporting  and  proj¬ 
ect-status  systems  with  Multi- 
trak,  an  integrated  package  from 
Multitrak  Software  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  in  Boston.  Previous¬ 
ly,  the  three  systems  did  not 
communicate  among  them¬ 
selves,  which  meant  less  func¬ 
tionality  and  more  repetition  of 
data. 

“We  have  realized  short-term 
cost  savings  from  having  an  inte¬ 
grated  source  of  project  manage¬ 


ment  and  reporting,”  Prigge 
says.  “This  way,  we  won’t  waste 
a  manager’s  time  with  pulling  all 
kinds  of  information  from  differ¬ 
ent  systems  and  then  reloading  it 
depending  on  what  format  he  re¬ 
quires.” 

Still,  implementing  packages 
can  be  problematic,  especially  if 
more  than  one  vendor’s  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  use.  At  Equifax,  inter¬ 
facing  MSA’s  General  Ledger 
with  the  Accounts  Payable  sys¬ 
tem  from  Integral  Systems,  Inc. 
in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  was  per¬ 
plexing,  specifically  for  journal 
entries. 

However,  with  assistance 
from  the  vendor,  building  a  new 
module  for  the  interface  solved 
the  problem.  “It’s  not  a  major 
stumbling  block,”  Delashmit 
says.  “With  the  vendor’s  help,  it 
took  us  a  couple  of  weeks  to  de¬ 
velop  and  install  the  modifica¬ 
tion.  So  the  cost  savings  far  out- 


Norwest’s  Prigge 


weighed  cmy  adjustments  we  had 
to  make  in  order  to  interface” 
the  two  applications. 

Other  pitfalls  lay  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  path.  Although  vendor-pro¬ 
vided  maintenance  and  upgrades 
may  be  viewed  as  positives  in 
Continued  on  page  70 


Concerns  spur  pursuit  of  a  golden  lease 


BY  LARRY  STEVENS 

As  IS  managers  search  for  ways 
to  acquire  capital  equipment  in 
the  face  of  diminishing  budgets, 
they  are  looking  at  leasing  with  a 
sharper  eye.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  use  of  leasing  has  in¬ 
creased.  Rather,  users  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  numbers  in  order  to  scru¬ 
tinize  lessors’  offerings  and 
secure  the  best  deals. 

“We’re  doing  just  as  much 
leasing  as  ever,”  says  Johnny  R. 
Stafford,  vice-president  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Computer,  Inc.,  a  bank  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  in  Victoria,  Texas. 
“We’re  just  more  careful;  there 
are  more  competitors”  among 
lessors. 

Frank  Gens,  vice-president  of 
technology  assessment  at  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.-based  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Strategies 
Corp.,  pegs  corporations’  rate  of 
investment  in  leased  equipment 


Stevens  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 


at  a  Steady  60%  of  capital  equip¬ 
ment  acquisitions  during  the  last 
five  years. 

Mark  Specker,  a  senior  re¬ 
search  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  also  pre¬ 
dicts  a  steady  level  of  leasing. 
However,  the  equipment  that 
users  are  leasing  is  changing. 
Specker  says  users  are  signing 
more  contracts  for  smaller 
equipment,  such  as  PCs.  Cur¬ 
rently,  he  estimates,  large  sys¬ 
tems  are  experiencing  a  rate  of 
60%  to  70%,  midranges  a 
growth  of  35%  to  40%  and  PCs  a 
rate  of  20%  to  30%.  The  PCs 
are  experiencing  the  fastest 
growth  rate,  although  his  esti¬ 
mates  do  not  reflect  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  market. 

Specker  considers  leasing 
neither  good  nor  bad  in  terms  of 
cost-effectiveness.  When  a  com¬ 
pany  is  risk-adverse,  he  explains, 
it  does  not  want  to  buy  major 
equipment  that  isn’t  a  sure 
thing.  It  prefers  to  pass  the  risk 
to  a  leasing  firm  and  doesn’t 


mind  paying  for  that  protection. 
“They’re  stretching  the  dollar 
somewhat,  but  in  the  end,  they 
are  going  to  end  up  paying 
more,”  he  adds.  But  “if  a  firm 
knows  it  will  need  this  equip¬ 


ment  for  a  long  time,  then  it’s 
not  to  a  user’s  advantage  to 
lease.” 

Some  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
leasing  are  as  neat  and  clear-cut 
as  a  ledger  pad.  To  its  credit, 
leasing  allows  100%  financing, 
thus  freeing  up  cash  for  pur¬ 


chases  of  other  equipment. 
Lease  payments  provide  more 
uniform  tax  deductions  than 
does  depreciation.  Lack  of  a 
large  capital  outlay  may  be  more 
pleasing  to  stockholders. 

On  the  debit 
side  of  the  ledger, 
leasing  can’t  pro¬ 
vide  many  bene¬ 
fits  that  buying 
can.  For  instance, 
purchasing  in¬ 
creases  the  equi¬ 
ty  base  of  the 
company.  Pur¬ 
chases  usually 
garner  higher  tax 
write-offs  in  the 
early  years.  Fi¬ 
nance  costs  of  the 
purchase  price,  which  may  be 
raised  through  creative  means 
such  as  issuing  bonds,  may  be 
lower  than  the  tariffs  exacted  by 
the  leasing  company. 

Most  large  firms  have  devel¬ 
oped  models  into  which  they  can 
feed  depreciation  schedules,  tax 


Pepsico’s  Dean 


rates,  lease  costs,  interest  per¬ 
centages  and  other  figures  to 
come  up  with  bottom-line  charts 
and  tables  comparing  the  cost  of 
leasing  vs.  purchasing.  But  the  fi¬ 
nal  analysis  requires  some 
guesses  about  the  future  that 
aren’t  so  clear. 

The  most  important  of  these 
forecasts  is  the  residual  value, 
the  resale  value  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  after  the  lease  expires  or 
after  the  equipment’s  useful  life 
to  the  corporation  ends. 

William  Dean,  director  of 
technology  management  ser¬ 
vices  at  PepsiCo,  Inc.  in  Pur¬ 
chase,  N.Y.,  says  that  his  compa¬ 
ny  has  developed  a  model  that 
allows  him  to  compare  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  of  leasing  and 
purchasing  by  analyzing  a  wide 
range  of  factors,  including  de¬ 
partmental  budgets  and  the 
overall  financial  requirements  of 
the  corporation. 

The  residual  value,  an  impor¬ 
tant  component  of  Dean’s  mod¬ 
el,  requires  a  study  of  forces  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  Pepsico  and 
is  therefore  the  most  difficult 
value  to  determine.  “I’d  give  a 
Continued  on  page  70 
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Now  there’s  a  way  to  solve  your 
software  development  backlog 
problems. 

And  Digital  has  it  today. 

It’s  the  only  kind  of  solution  to 
the  problems  of  developing  software 
that  really  works. 

A  total  solution. 

It’s  Digital’s  complete  CASE 
environment.  It  gives  developers  of 
commercial  and  technical  applications 
a  totally  integrated  approach  to  soft¬ 
ware  development -something  that’s 
essential  to  the  software  development 
cycle  and  accelerates  it  in  ways  that 
CASE  tools  alone  never  could. 

□  WRITE  ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL. 

What’s  so  unique  about  Digital’s 
CASE  environment  is  what  it  lets  you 


do.  That’s  because  it  rests  solidly  on  a 
foundation  of  architectural  standards 
that  are  both  open  and  flexible. 

A  case  in  point.  Our  CASE  tools 
are  supported  by  Digital’s  Network 
Application  Support  (NAS).  Digital’s 
NAS  lets  you  develop  applications  for 
computers  with  one  operating  system, 
yet  run  them  on  different  computers 
with  different  operating  systems.  The 
competition  can’t  offer  this  level  of  in¬ 
tegration  for  saving  time  and  money. 

□  A  FRAMEWORK  THAT 
REALLY  WORKS. 

We  also  offer  a  CASE  integration 
framework,  specifically  designed  for 
software  development.  As  with  our 
architectural  standards,  the  frame¬ 
work  is  open,  flexible  and  complete. 


mm 


For  example,  it  offers  the  industry’s 
first  distributed  CASE  repository. 
Consequently,  team  communications, 

I  process  management,  data  and  infor¬ 
mation  sharing  and  other  functions 
I  that  make  development  faster  and  eas¬ 
ier  are  integrated.  What’s  more,  3rd 
party  products  and  tools  can  also  be 
integrated. 

□  THE  COMPLETE  TOOL  CASE. 

Then  there  are  the  tools  them¬ 
selves.  Here  too,  Digital  offers  more. 
We  provide  a  complete  set  of  industry- 
i  leading  tools  for  every  aspea  of  the 
development  cycle.  These  include 
■  tools  for  information  systems,  transac- 
I  tion  processing,  technical,  scientific 
and  embedded  applications  and  more. 


□  A  SUPPORTIVE  ENVIRONMENT. 

And  finally,  there’s  support.  As 
with  everything  else  we  offer  for  our 
CASE  environment,  our  support  is  all- 
encompassing.  Count  on  things  like 
training,  consulting,  special  courses, 
worldwide  service  and  even  CASE 
integration  services. 

To  be  effeaive  and  productive 
today,  you  need  the  right  tools.  But, 
more  important  than  that,  you  need 
the  right  environment.  Find  out  now 
what  a  difference  Digital’s  complete 
CASE  environment  can  make.  Call 
1-800-842-5273  ext.  315.  Or  call  your 
local  Digital  sales  office.  T^*  • .  1 
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million  dollars  for  the  crystal  ball  that  says 
what  equipment  will  be  worth  in  three  to 
five  years,”  Dean  says. 

Lacking  a  fortune-teller,  many  lessees 
often  subscribe  to  several  services  that 
rate  residual  values,  Stafford  notes.  He 
does  not  subscribe  himself,  but  he  sees 
these  forecasts  not  only  as  a  means  to 
gauge  whether  or  not  to  buy  equipment 
outright  but  also  as  a  bargaining  chip  with 
lessors. 

Stafford  compares  shopping  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  with  shopping  for  a  car.  “When  you 
go  to  trade  in  your  car,”  he  points  out, 
“you  take  out  your  blue  book,  the  sales¬ 


man  takes  out  his,  and  then  you  start  bar¬ 
gaining.  But  if  the  salesman  is  the  only  one 
with  the  book,  you’re  at  his  mercy.” 

At  first  blush,  then,  it  might  seem  that 
because  all  lessors  use  similar  residual 
value  projections,  there  should  be  little 
variation  in  teasing  costs  from  vendor  to 
vendor.  There  are,  however,  situations  in 
which  a  particular  lessor  may  be  able  to 
cut  a  better  deal. 

One  such  situation  is  when  a  lessor  fo¬ 
cuses  its  business  on  a  particular  type  of 
used  equipment;  for  example,  IBM  mid¬ 
range  machines.  Since  this  lessor  deals  di¬ 
rectly  with  user  companies  and  not  resale 
distributors,  it  can  realize  a  retail  rather 
than  wholesale  price  for  the  used  equip¬ 
ment.  This  raises  the  residual  value  to  the 
lessor,  who  then  can  lower  the  lease  cost. 


Another  instance  is  when  the  comput¬ 
er  vendor,  such  as  IBM,  is  also  the  lessor. 
In  such  a  case,  the  vendor  may  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  some  of  its  profit  from  leasing 
in  return  for  the  sale  of  equipment. 

Whether  or  not  a  leasing  company  falls 
into  either  of  these  two  categories,  Pepsi¬ 
Co’s  Dean  advises  IS  managers  to  encour¬ 
age  strong  competition  among  lease  ven¬ 
dors.  He  says  that  Pepsico  will  not  sign  a 
deal  until  it  has  considered  at  least  three 
competitive  bids. 

Stafford  notes  competition  among  les¬ 
sors  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  last 
10  years  and  that  he,  too,  is  exercising 
more  caution  in  choosing  one.  He  says 
that  a  few  years  ago,  his  firm  might  simply 
call  a  lessor  and  take  whatever  figure  was 
offered.  Now  he  may  review  four  or  five 
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A  little  after  5  on  just  another 
work  day  in  Northern  California,  some¬ 
thing  happenedThe  quake.  Buildings 
rocked  and  tumbled.  Power  lines 
twisted  and  fell. 

From  Nob  Hill  to  The  Bay  every¬ 
thing  stopped  in  shock  and  Rjri 

fear.  Except  some  computers. 

Every  site  checked  that 
was  protected  with  an  Exide 
Powerware'UPSkeptoperating 
without  interruption. 

Computers,  communications  r- 


complexes,  medical  equipment,  even 
automatic  tellers. 

Within  hours  Exide  field  service 
teams  from  all  over  the  country  were  at 
the  scene.Their  main  job  proved  to  be 
helping  customers  whose  competitive 
UPS  systems  failed. 

If  your  company  doesn’t  have 
Powerware  UPS  protection,  there’s 
something  you  should  keep  in  mind. 

It  doesn’t  take  a 
major  disaster  to 
disable  your  system 


and  interrupt  your  producrivity.  A 
squirrel  on  a  power  line,  a  guy  on  a  back- 
hoe,  or  a  thunderstorm  can  do  the  trick 
very  nicely. 

Call  or  write  for  informarion  on 
Powerware  Systems.  Fail-safe  protec¬ 
tion  for  computers  and  systems  ran^g 
from  a  single  PC  to  the  largest  main¬ 
frames  and  networks  in  the  world. 

Your  building  may  go  down.  But 
your  computer  won’t. 

€XIDE  €LECTRONICS 

320J  Spring  Forest  Rd .  Rulrigti,  Nf  27604. 1-800-554-J448 


different  quotes.  Competition  has  also 
brought  rates  down.  “We  took  rates  five, 
six,  seven  years  ago  that  we  would  laugh 
at  today,”  Stafford  adds. 

Educated  guesses 

Although  comparing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
leasing  is  not  an  exact  science,  IS  has 
come  a  long  way  toward  making  its  guess¬ 
es  more  educated. 

“The  lessee  community  has  become 
more  sophisticated,”  Stafford  says. 

However,  since  lessors  have  become 
so  competitive  and  users  informed 
enough  to  ask,  Stafford  says,  “lease  com¬ 
panies  have  opened  their  books.  We’re  all 
working  with  the  same  figures,  and  we 
have  a  better  chance  of  making  the  best 
decision  for  our  company.”  • 


Store-bought 
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purchasing  software,  they  can  also  be 
construed  as  negatives.  Since  both  func¬ 
tions  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  vendor,  if 
a  user  company  changes  its  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  the  canned  software  may  no  long¬ 
er  be  suitable  if  the  vendor  cannot  provide 
for  those  new  needs. 

Of  course,  a  user  may  not  be  able  to 
find  a  suitable  commercial  product  in  the 
first  place.  The  narrower  the  scope  of  a 
business  or  an  application,  the  less  likely  a 
company  will  be  able  to  identify  an  outside 
offering  that  fits  its  needs.  In-house  devel¬ 
opment,  then,  is  far  from  extinct. 

Still  a  need  for  in-house  work 

“No  one  knows  a  company  or  its  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  requestor  or  the  data 
processing  services  provider,”  observes 
Chuck  Newton,  president  of  NeAvton-Ev- 
ans  Research  Co.  in  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
This  is  why,  Newton  concludes,  compa¬ 
nies  will  continue  to  develop  in-house  sys¬ 
tems  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  $11  billion  in 
1990. 

Newton  reminds  IS  executives  that  in- 
house  development  may  mean  a  longer 
lead  time  before  the  system  is  in  full  pro¬ 
duction  —  if  ever.  In-house  projects,  he 
says,  fall  prey  to  endless  tweaking  by  IS 
employees,  who  just  don’t  seem  to  want 
to  let  go.  “You  can  go  anywhere  in  the 
country  where  development  is  done  by 
MIS,  and  you’ll  always  hear,  ‘Yes,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  90%  completed,  but  we’d  still  like 
to  do  this  and  this,’  ”  Newton  says. 

Advances  in  technology  will  help  to  im¬ 
prove  that  process.  For  instance,  devel¬ 
oping  systems  using  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  saves  time  and 
money  and,  in  many  instances,  produces  a 
superior  end  result.  CASE,  however,  will 
also  benefit  commercial  development  ef¬ 
forts,  driving  down  costs  that  could  be  re¬ 
flected  in  lower  package  prices.  “It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  who  adopts  this  ap¬ 
proach  most  emphatically,  first  —  the 
vendors  or  corporate  MIS,”  says  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Hospital’s  Peddycord. 

McNee  at  Gartner  Group  concurs.  In 
addition  to  CASE  tools,  the  advent  of  rela¬ 
tional  database  technology,  SQL  and  open 
systems  simplify  applications  develop¬ 
ment  in-house.  “In  the  mainframe  world, 
proprietary  is  dead,”  McNee  says.  He 
predicts  an  accelerated  trend  toward  buy¬ 
ing  “applications  shells”  —  packages  that 
will  sit  on  top  of  these  open  environments 
and  allow  the  corporation  to  customize 
the  system  according  to  its  own  specific 
needs.  • 
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Survey  your  way 

How  to  map  IS  performance  with  a  thorough  organizational  study 


Normand  Cousineau 


BY  IRV  BROWNSTEIN 

Information  systems  managers  today 
have  it  easy.  All  they  have  to  do  is  use 
IS  for  competitive  advantage.  And 
help  re-engineer  business  processes. 
And  develop  long-term  strategic 
plans.  And  educate  senior  manage¬ 
ment  about  IS.  And  institute  cross¬ 
functional  systems.  And  become 
more  efficient.  And  accomplish  this 
with  budgets  that  in  many  cases  have 
smaller  increases  thzm  those  of  the  previous 
year.  Easy. 

How  prepared  is  your  IS  organization  to 
handle  this  awesome  mix  of  goals?  For  that 
matter,  do  you  know  how  effective  your  IS 
department  is  today? 

A  recent  Computertvorld  poll  found  that 
75%  of  chief  executive  officers  and  chief  in¬ 
formation  officers  believe  that  IS  perfor¬ 
mance  and  efficiency  can  be  effectively  mea¬ 
sured.  Do  you  agree?  We’re  not  talking  about 
how  many  personal  computers  or  main¬ 
frames  you  have,  but  answers  to  harder 
questions:  What  kind  of  code  do  you  have, 
and  how  old  is  it?  What  sort  of  staff  do  you 
have,  and  how  well  suited  are  they  for  the 
work?  How  well  do  they  work?  Are  the  pro¬ 
cesses  efficient?  Is  the  staff  overloaded  ? 

Speaking  of  work,  how  punctual  are  you 
with  delivery  commitments?  Are  your  busi¬ 
ness  customers  satisfied?  Are  your  systems 
products  of  high  quality?  Who  says  so? 

And  all  that  maintenance.  Is  it  efficient? 
How  much  code  is  being  handled  per  person? 
How  much  code  can  one  person  handle?  Do 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  staff?  Where  are 
the  “hot  spots”  that  consume  most  efforts? 
Do  you  know  what  code  to  convert,  rewrite 
or  leave  alone?  In  what  priority?  And  just  how 


Brownstein  is  president  of  The  Productivity  Group 
Inc.,  a  Franklin  Lakes,  N  J.,  consultancy  specializing  in 
productivity  and  quality  assurance.  He  is  also  affiliated 
with  The  Rubin  Survey  Company,  Inc. 


well  does  maintenance  efficiency  compare 
with  development  work? 

You  probably  have  a  lot  of  tools,  but  do 
you  know  whether  they’re  the  right  ones?  Or 
if  anybody  is  using  them?  And  are  they  using 
them  in  the  intended  ways? 

For  that  matter,  how  does  all  this  com¬ 
pare  with  last  year?  Are  you  improving?  And 
what  about  other  companies?  How  do  you 
stack  up? 

Tough  questions,  made  even  tougher  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  surprisingly  small  body  of 
work  in  the  industry  that  defines  and  sets 
standards  for  IS  organizations  seeking  to  do 
a  complete  self-survey.  While  several  groups 
have  established  limited  surveys  targeting 
elements  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency,  no 
one  has  yet  advanced  one  that  combines  a 
broad  set  of  measures  that  can  be  compared 
industrywide  with  a  benchmark  or  baseline 
data. 

Historically,  IS  has  downplayed  or  ne¬ 


glected  programs  that  measure  internal 
quality  or  productivity.  Many  still  view  such 
an  examination  defensively  or  react  with  a 
“we’re  unique  and  can’t  be  measured”  atti¬ 
tude  rooted  in  the  view  of  IS  as  art.  Some 
measure  only  what  they’re  good  at,  and  oth¬ 
ers  simply  doubt  the  quality  or  consistency  of 
data  collected.  Too  bad. 

A  well-conducted  IS  survey  gives  an  accu¬ 
rate  snapshot  of  what’s  happening  today,  a 
way  to  examine  yesterday’s  trends  and  a 
valuable  planning  tool  for  tomorrow.  The 
value  of  such  a  survey  should  be  self-evident. 
As  Lord  Kelvin  said  long  ago:  “When  you 
can  measure  what  you  are  speaking  about 
and  express  it  in  numbers,  you  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it;  but  when  you  cannot  mea¬ 
sure  and  when  you  cannot  express  it  in 
numbers,  your  knowledge  is  of  a  meager 
and  unsatisfactory  kind. . .  " 

If  you  are  a  manager  of  an  IS  function, 
shouldn’t  you  know  about  your  organization 


•  Good  information  is  essential  for  planning 
•  Snapshots  of  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow 
•  How  well  are  you  doing,  anyway? 
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IN  DEPTH:  SURVEY  YOUR  WAY 


The  complete  IS  survey 


Organizations  wanting  to  con¬ 
duct  a  comprehensive  infor¬ 
mation  systems  audit  should 
zero  in  on  specifics  in  four  ar¬ 
eas:  organizational  demo¬ 
graphics,  technical  environment,  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality. 

•  Organizational  demographics. 
Topics  within  the  environmental  assess¬ 
ment  provide  a  demographic  backdrop 
for  specific  productivity  trends. 

Budget.  Total  IS  budget,  develop¬ 
ment  budget,  support  budget,  opera¬ 
tions  budget. 

Portfolio  diversity.  Language  distri¬ 
bution,  application  focus,  technical  envi¬ 
ronment,  age  of  code,  code  structure, 
application  size. 

Project  dimensions.  Project  size  and 
duration. 

Staff  deployment.  Staff  size,  availabil¬ 
ity,  deployment,  head  counts,  contrac¬ 
tors,  average  experience. 

Delivered  project  characteristics. 
Duration,  effort,  staffing  profile  —  in¬ 
cluding  peak  staff  and  function  points. 

Life<ycle  distribution.  Effort,  dura¬ 
tion,  benchmark  deviation. 


Training  and  education.  Indicative 
of  the  workers’  effectiveness. 

Work  environment.  Office  space. 

•  Technical  environment. 

Tool  and  technique  inventory.  Analysis, 
design,  code,  unit  test,  system  test,  in¬ 
stallation,  maintenance,  project  man¬ 
agement  and  support  tools. 

Organizational  penetration.  Extent 
of  tool  use  by  appropriate  staff  for  all  ap¬ 
plicable  situations. 

Process  maturity  level.  Assessment 
of  systematic  processes  and  procedures. 

•  Productivity. 

Development  efficiency.  Language, 
tools  and  techniques  used,  number  of 
function  points  or  source  lines  of  code 
delivered,  total  effort,  elapsed  time, 
project  cost. 

Maintenance  efficiency  profile.  Age 
of  systems,  quality  of  code  delivered, 
system  “chum  rate  “(for  example,  lines 
of  code  added/deleted),  volume  of  code 
supported  per  person,  number  and  t3q)e 
of  work  requests,  effort/time  per  re¬ 
quest. 

Distribution  of  maintenance  work 
types  (for  example,  corrective,  adap¬ 


tive,  perfective,  support)  staff  distribu¬ 
tion,  distribution  of  nonmanagers  to 
managers,  level  of  systems  familiarity. 

•  Quality. 

Key  business  users’  perceptions.  Cur¬ 
rent  vs.  required  level  of  data  accuracy, 
results  delivery,  data  currency,  data  se¬ 
curity,  systems  reliability,  ease  of  use, 
user  documentation,  report  content  and 
quality  and  adequacy  of  business  sup¬ 
port. 

Technical  quality  of  application  sys¬ 
tems  delivered.  Key  developers  'percep¬ 
tions  of  design,  maintainability  and  oper¬ 
ability  of  each  system. 

Customer  satisfaction  with  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization.  Users’  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  information  systems  services 
delivered. 

Production  problem  rates.  Number 
of  incidents,  focusing  on  user  and  sys¬ 
tems. 

Ability  to  meet  delivery  commit¬ 
ments.  Degree  to  which  project  delivery 
commitments  during  current  year  were 
met,  reasonable  tolerance  of  approved 
time/budget  commitments. 

IRV  BROWNSTEIN 


—  in  quantifiable  terms?  After  all,  pro¬ 
duction  center  managers  can  tell  you  the 
productivity  and  quality  levels  of  their 
widget  production  for  any  given  year. 
Why  can’t  the  IS  group  make  assessments 
such  as  these?  The  answer  is  that,  in  fact, 
it  can. 

Conducting  an  IS  survey  has  many 
benefits.  The  survey  focuses  on  highlight¬ 
ing  productivity  trends  by  analyzing  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality.  This  in  turn  reveals 
opportunities  for  improvement.  A  good 
survey  helps  answer  key  questions  such 
as  the  following: 

•  Do  we  have  the  right  tools  for  the 
1990s? 

•  Are  we  measuring  the  right  things?  Are 
they  relevant? 

•  How  does  our  software  environment 
compare  with  that  of  others? 

•  How  effective  are  our  delivery  mecha¬ 
nisms? 

•  How  does  the  quality  of  our  processes 
rate? 

•  Do  we  have  the  information  needed  to 
make  intelligent,  informed  decisions 
about  productivity  and  quality  strategies? 

What  to  survey 

A  good  IS  survey  collects  information  in 
four  broad  areas:  organizational  demo¬ 
graphics,  technical  environment,  produc¬ 
tivity  data  and  quality  data  (see  story  this 
page). 

Looking  at  these  key  areas  will  help 
you  spot  current  and  continuing  areas  of 
emphasis,  new  trends,  trouble  spots  and 
new  indicators  of  productivity  and  quality. 

Some  organizations,  daunted  by  this 
seemingly  huge  task,  opt  to  start  smaU. 
They  first  survey  development  tools  as 
well  as  development  and  maintenance  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  effectiveness. 

While  this  approach  can  help  an  organi¬ 
zation  get  up  and  running  quickly,  it  de¬ 
prives  them  of  valuable  demographic  data 

—  technical  platforms  and  environments 

—  that  can  help  them  see  the  big  picture 
in  the  right  context. 

The  better  your  organization  is  at  col¬ 
lecting  data  about  day-to-day  activities, 
the  easier  the  IS  survey  will  be.  Compa¬ 


nies  with  many  internal  collection  mecha¬ 
nisms,  project  management  tools  and  da¬ 
tabases,  postimplementation  reviews  and 
other  automated  planning  and  tracking 
processes  will  do  well. 

One  example  of  data  collection  is  an 
automated  time  reporting  system.  The 
surveyor’s  job  is  simply  to  siphon  off  rele¬ 
vant  information  for  a  given  period  of 
time.  Thus,  in  the  best  cases,  little  special 
effort  is  needed.  For  maximum  effective¬ 
ness,  survey  results  must  be  strongly  ori¬ 
ented  to  graphical  devices  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  text  and  explanation. 

How  long  the  survey  takes  obviously 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  individual  or¬ 
ganization.  First-time  surveyors  will  need 


more  time  than  veterans.  Project  length 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  portfolio,  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  and  many  other  vari¬ 
ables.  Once  information  is  gathered,  sort¬ 
ing  it  can  take  a  full-time  coordinator  a 
month  or  so.  As  a  rough  guideline,  doing  a 
survey  can  take  between  two  to  sbc 
months  and  much  longer  for  very  large  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  payoffs 

Planning  is  among  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  surveying.  For  example,  if  you  find  that 
your  software  development  tool  set  is  in¬ 
adequate,  you  can  upgrade  and  put  the 
right  tools  in  the  right  area.  This  gives 
you  maximum  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness. 

Conversely,  the  process  can  help  you 
get  rid  of  unnecessary  tools  or  those  with 
a  limited  payoff.  This  is  particularly  help¬ 
ful  for  those  times  when  management 
asks:  “Am  I  getting  enough  bang-per- 
buck  for  all  the  toys  you  IS  guys  are  buy¬ 
ing?”  Knowing  such  information  is  also  a 


at  maintaining  package  software  or  devel¬ 
oping  customized  applications?  A  survey 
can  also  help  you  pinpoint  maintenance 
system  hot  spots. 

Staff  dispersing 

Staffing  can  also  be  done  more  effectively. 
For  example,  survey  data  can  help  you  see 
if  too  many  high-priced  people  are  work¬ 
ing  on  one  project,  too  many  junior  or  se¬ 
nior  people  are  clustered  together  or  you 
should  have  a  rotation  plan. 

Competitive  position  will  also  improve. 
Management  always  wants  to  know  how 
your  group  is  doing  against  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Ford  Motor  Co.  wants  to  know  how 
it’s  doing  against  General  Motors  Corp. 
and  Toyota  Motors  Corp;  not  just  in  sales, 
but  in  terms  of  IS  delivery.  “Are  we  deliv¬ 
ering  better  and  faster  than  our  competi¬ 
tors?”  they  ask.  “How  does  our  IS  spend¬ 
ing  stack  up  against  theirs?”  Everybody 
wants  to  know  how  they  are  doing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  industry  leader. 

By  comparing  your  profile  with  that  of 
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A  GOOD  IS  SURVEY  collects  information  in  four  broad 
areas:  organizational  demographics,  technical 
environment,  productivity  and  quality  data. 


great  help  in  estimating  future  projects. 

Efficient  product  delivery  is  another 
big  payoff  of  a  good  survey.  Information 
gained  can  help  you  ensure  that  you  are 
delivering  products  in  the  most  efficient 
way.  It  also  lets  you  look  at  how  the  pro¬ 
cesses  themselves  are  working.  Unsuc¬ 
cessful  processes  can  be  eliminated;  suc¬ 
cessful  ones  can  be  repeated  in  other 
parts  of  the  organization.  The  net  result  is 
that  you  can  eliminate  or  reduce  bottle¬ 
necks. 

Annual  budgeting  also  profits.  It’s  hard 
to  make  judgments  about  what  to  buy  in 
the  coming  year  if  you  don’t  know  where 
your  organization  is  headed  or  how  it  is 
doing.  Should  you  buy  more  tools?  Take 
on  more  large  projects?  Are  you  efficient 


other  companies,  it  is  possible  to  gauge 
IS’  competitive  position.  At  present, 
there  are  few  public  sources  of  bench¬ 
mark  data.  The  International  Function 
Point  User  Group  in  WesterviUe,  Ohio,  is 
preparing  comparative  information  for 
release  in  October. 

Private  consulting  firms  such  as  Index 
Group,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
Howard  Rubin  Associates  in  Pbund 
Ridge,  N.Y.,  also  offer  this  information  for 
a  fee. 

As  IS  evolves  and  is  asked  to  do  more 
with  the  same  or  smaller  budgets,  careful 
analysis  and  introspection  is  crucial.  The 
IS  survey  can  play  a  big  role  in  helping  IS 
measure  how  it  is  doing  —  both  against  it¬ 
self  and  its  competitors.  • 
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SUN 


No  server  under 
$  1,800/MIPS 

No  RISC  workstation 
under  $700/MIPS 

No  symmetric 
multiprocessing 

No  posix 

compliance 


DEC 


No  server  under 
$  1,500/MIPS 


No  RISC  worbtation 
under  $700/MIPS 

No  multivendor 
binary  compatibility 

No  open  I/O  bus 
across  product  line 


No  server  under 
$  1,900/MIPS 

No  RISC  workstation 
under  $  1,300/MIPS 

No  Single  Compatible 
RISC  architecture 

No  desktop 
RISC  system 
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For  a  listing  of  informaHon  sources,  pleose  write  Advertising,  MS  9S, 

Data  General  Corporation,  3400  Computer  Drive,  Westboro,  MA  01580. 
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WORKSTATIONS 
STARTING  AT  $500/MIPS 


SYMMETRIC 

MULTIPROCESSING 


MOTOROLA  88K 
RISC  CHIP 


FULL  SYSTEM  V.3 
IMPLEMENTATION 


SERVERS  STARTING  AT 
$1 /400/MIPS 


17-40  MIPS 


COMMERCIAL 
GRADE 
FILE  SYSTEM 


SIGNIFICANT 
BERKELEY  EXTENSIONS 


MULTIVENDOR 
BINARY  COMPAUBIUTY 
(880PEN  BCS) 


DOS  EMULATION 


Data  General's  new  AViiON  Family. 


Not  only  does  Data  General’s  AViiON^” 
Family  cost  less,  it’s  worth  mord 

The  AViiON  Family  consists  of  work¬ 
stations,  servers,  and  multiuser  systems. 
Workstations  start  as  low  as  $500/MlPS.  And 
servers  start  as  low  as  $1,4(X)/MIPS.  These 
systems  scream  along  from  17  to  40  MIPS. 


And  when  you  combine  AViiON  with  the 
operating  system,  you’ve  got  the 
most  open  and  affordable  system  you  can  own. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Call 
1-800-DATAGEN  today  and  we’ll  send  you  a 
free  copy  of  “What  the  Experts  say  about 
Data  General’s  UNIX®  system-based  RISC  Family.” 


Name, 


Comoanv 

Address 

Phone 

Citv 

■Slate 

ZinCode 

4  p  Data  General 

3400  Computer  Drive,  Westboro,  MA  01580 


It..  ^ 


FOR  YOUR  FREE  "WHAT  THE  EXPERTS  SAY"  KIT,  CALL  1 -800-DATAGEH. 


ABETTER 

TO  GET 

FROVI  HERE  TO  THERE. 


Data-driven  AutoMation.  Only  With  AutoMate/MVS*. 


Your  automation  depends  on  data — lots  of 
it  from  multiple  sources  like  OMEGA- 
MON™ ,  CA-7™,  RMF™,  and  Net  View™. 
Now  that  you’ve  accessed  aU  this  informa¬ 
tion,  how  are  you  going  to  organize  it?  If 
the  data’s  jumbled  and  hard  to  get  to,  it’s 
useless  and  your  automation  suffers. 
AutoMate/MVS™  provides  an  SQL  Rela¬ 
tional  Data  Framework™  that  structures 
information  so  you  can  really  drive  your 
automation  home. 

The  Relational  Data  Framework  sim¬ 
plifies  automation.  Because  the  Relational 
Data  Framework  organizes  information, 
it’s  easy  to  determine  which  subsystems  are 
up,  what  hardware’s  available,  which  tasks 
are  started,  etc.  This  “data  picture”  facili¬ 
tates  availability  management  and  other 


automation  tasks.  It  also  paves  the  way  for 
an  IBM  repository  by  creating  an  opera¬ 
tions  information  base. 

The  Relational  Data  Framework  is 
quick  and  flexible.  If  you  add  a  subsystem 
hke  CICS,  just  insert  it  in  the  framework. 
You  don’t  need  to  write  or  modify  any  au¬ 
tomation  to  manage  the  new  application. 

You  can  access  framework  data  with 
SAA-compliant  SQL  commands,  which 
may  be  embedded  in  automation  RULES, 
TSO  REXX,  and  CLISTS. 

Drive  your  automation  home  with 
AutoMate/MVS  and  the  Relational  Data 
Framework.  Contact  your  local  LEGENT 
account  representative  or  call  800-323-2600 
for  more  information. 
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LEGENT 
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AutoMate/MVS  and  Relational  Data  Framework  are  trademarks  of 
LEGENT  Corporation.  OMEGAMON  is  a  trademark  of  Candle 
Corporation.  CA-7  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates.  RMF  and 
NetView  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Storage  Tek  faces  turbulence 

Popular  tape  library  does  not  necessarily  ensure  smooth  sailing  ahead 


INDUSTRY 

INSIGHT 

Nell  Margolis 

Making  good 
lemonade 

Ever  heard  of 
the  great  corpo¬ 
rate  consultant 
Frank  Asch? 
Chances  are 
you  haven't.  On 
the  other  hand, 
chances  are  that  your  nearest  5- 
year-old  —  child,  grandchild, 
niece,  nephew,  neighbor  or 
what-have-you  —  has. 

If  you’re  over  five,  you’ve 
probably  overlooked  Asch.  How¬ 
ever,  he  hasn’t  overlooked  you. 
Roughly  two  out  of  every  three 
computer  company  announce¬ 
ments  that  I’ve  seen  during  the 
past  year  boil  down  to  what 
Frank  Asch  told  me  a  decade  ago 
when  I  read  his  book  Good 
Lemonade  to  my  toddler.  This 
fellow,  now  masquerading  as  a 
children’s  book  author/illustra¬ 
tor,  knows  business  like  no¬ 
body’s  business. 

Asch  isn’t  yet  sharing  shelf 
space  with  Michael  Hammer  and 
Warren  McFarlan,  but  he  ought 
to  be  arriving  there  any  day  now 
—  at  least,  according  to  what 
I’ve  been  seeing  on  The  New 
York  Times  Non-Fiction  Best 
Seller  list.  That’s  the  list  where  a 
slim  volume  called  All  I  Really 
Need  To  Know  I  Learned  In 
Kindergarten  has  been  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  top  five  status  for  68 
weeks  —  a  couple  score  or 
more  of  them  as  the  No.  1  entry. 
Now  it’s  down  to  fifth  place  on 
the  hardback  list,  but  the  paper¬ 
back  best  seller  list  has  picked 
up  its  top-slot  option. 

I  personally  haven’t  read  it.  I 
don’t  have  to.  I  need  only  read 
the  title  to  know  that  the  book 
is  dead-center  accurate.  Think 
about  it:  Putting  aside  facts, 
what  of  any  importance  do  you 
know  now  that  you  didn’t  have 
a  real  good  grip  on  around  the 
time  you  were  learning  to  add? 
(Note,  please,  that  no  one  is  con¬ 
tending  that  your  grip  re¬ 
mained  firm  in  the  intervening 
years  —  only  that  you  had  it 
then.  By  thirtysomething,  most 
of  us  are  either  hiring  —  if  not 
hiring  out  as  —  consultants;  at 
fivesomething,  though,  we 
darn  well  knew . . .) 

Good  Lemonade  is  a  shining 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  Every¬ 
thing  I  Needed  To  Know  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  business  sector  —  by 
no  means  limited  to,  but  promi- 
Conti n  ued  on  page  80 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 


LOUISVILLE,  Colo.  —  With 
eight  straight  profitable  quar¬ 
ters  in  its  wake.  Storage  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.  has  clearly  left  its 
financial  woes  behind.  However, 
some  analysts  are  concerned 
that  with  one  product  —  the 
popular  automated  tape  library 
system  —  providing  most  of  the 
wind  for  its  sails,  the  firm  may 
find  rough  waters  ahead  in  the 
increasingly  crowded  storage 
market. 

The  Storage  Tek  tape  library, 
which  robotically  stores  and  re¬ 
trieves  up  to  6,000  cartridges, 
has  been  powering  the  company 
since  it  was  introduced  two 
years  ago,  according  to  analysts. 
Approximately  1,100  of  the 
$500,000  systems  have  been 
sold  in  that  time. 

However,  some  fear  Storage 
Tek  may  be  too  dependent  on 
this  single  product,  especially  in 
light  of  growing  competition. 
Memorex  Telex  is  now  reselling 
a  Fujitsu  Ltd.  library  in  the  U.S., 
and  IBM  is  rumored  to  be  testing 
an  OEM  library  for  possible  re¬ 
selling  [CW,  Feb.  19]. 

President  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Ryal  Poppa  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  his  library  “is  the  en¬ 
gine  pulling  the  train.’’  How¬ 
ever,  he  noted,  “the  rest  of  the 
train  has  power,  too.” 

Storage  Tek  is  not  a  one- 
product  company.  Poppa  said.  If 
there  were  a  slowdown  in  library 
sales,  he  said,  the  company 
would  continue  to  perform  quite 
well,  if  not  as  well. 

Poppa  said  he  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  by  current  competitors’ 
library  systems.  “In  every  case 
where  customers  have  evaluated 
them  against  our  library,  we 
have  won,”  he  claimed. 


BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


Depending  on  what  niche  you’re 
peering  into,  the  overall  U.S.  in¬ 
dustrial  slump  is  anywhere  from 
an  irritant  to  a  catastrophe.  For 
publicly  traded  computer  leasing 
companies,  it  is  enough  to  knock 
their  stocks  off. 

Computer  leasing  stocks  are 
not  being  undercut  by  a  single 
sword,  said  Thomas  Donovan, 
director  of  financial  strategies  at 
Technology  Investment  Strate¬ 
gies  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 


According  to  Poppa,  the  sys¬ 
tem  IBM  is  rumored  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  —  built  by  West  Ger¬ 
man  manufacturer  Haushahn  — 
is  slow  and  inferior  overall  to 
Storage  Tek’s  offering.  But  he 
acknowledged  that  his  firm 
would  inevitably  lose  potential 
sales  to  IBM.  “IBM,  because  of 
its  great  marketing  power,  could 
sell  Edsels,”  he  said.  IBM  would 
not  divulge  any  plans  to  sell  a 
tape  library  system. 

Even  if  it  were  faced  with  a 


Ryal  Poppa  says  his  library 
‘is  the  engine  pulling  the  train’ 


quality  IBM  library.  Storage  Tek 
would  still  have  advantages. 
“They  have  a  tremendous  jump 
on  that  market  right  now.  IBM 
would  be  coming  in  very  late  in 
the  product  cycle,”  said  Byron 
Walker,  an  analyst  at  Moody’s 
Investor  Service  in  New  York. 

In  addition,  an  IBM  entry  into 
the  tape  library  market  would 
reverse  a  disparaging  stance 
that  IBM  has  maintained  for 
years,  according  to  Poppa.  “I 
pray  that  IBM  will  announce  a  li¬ 
brary  because  they  will  endorse 
the  concept,”  he  said. 

Perhaps  in  anticipation  of  an 
answer  to  his  prayers,  Pbppa  is 
not  resting  on  his  library  laurels. 


Rather,  he  noted,  they  are 
suffering  the  torture  of  a  million 
pinpricks.  The  following  list  of 
reasons  to  shy  away  from  invest¬ 
ment  in  computer  leasing  firms 
is  varied  enough  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  for  almost  everyone  in  the 
motliest  of  investor  crews: 

•  A  disappointing  second  quarter 
earnings  report  from  computer 
leasing  firm  Capital  Associates, 
Inc.  earlier  this  month,  Donovan 
said,  no  doubt  triggered  a  mini¬ 
flight  from  leasing  stocks  at 
large.  Capital  Associates  an¬ 
nounced  an  81%  drop  in  profit 
compared  with  last  year’s  sec- 


The  firm  plans  to  roll  out  small¬ 
er,  faster  libraries  and  larger, 
slower  versions  in  the  next  two 
to  three  years,  he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  development  emphasis  is  on 
a  family  of  disk  drives  code- 
named  “Iceberg.”  Poppa  is  hop¬ 
ing  the  drives,  slated  for  mid-to¬ 
la  te  1991  delivery  and  featuring 
fault-tolerant  capabilities,  will 
one-up  IBM’s  3390  drive. 

Fault-tolerant  drives  would 
differentiate  Storage  Tek’s 
products  from  the  competition, 
something  it  has  yet  to  do,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Casey  Stem,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Altman  Brenner  Wasser- 
man  &  Co.  in  New  York.  “IBM  is 
working  on  one,  but  it’s  probably 
three  or  four  years  away,”  Stem 
said. 

However,  analysts,  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  library  boom 
cannot  last  forever,  are  worried 
that  Storage  Tek  will  suffer  if 
Iceberg  is  late  to  market.  “If 
they  screw  up  on  Iceberg  or 
somebody  comes  out  with  some¬ 
thing  like  it  in  the  next  quarter  or 
two,  that  will  hurt  them,”  Walk¬ 
er  said. 

Poppa  himself  is  worried 
about  keeping  his  disk  drive  cus¬ 
tomer  base  loyal  and  patient  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  18  months  before 
Iceberg  is  due  to  ship. 

“We  will  clearly  lose  some 
percent  of  market  share  during 
this  period,”  he  said.  “But  we 
want  to  make  sure  the  world 
knows  we’re  going  to  stay  in  the 
DASD  business.” 

One  user  who  is  willing  to 
wait  is  George  Banta,  IS  manag¬ 
er  at  ITT  Corp.’s  aerospace  opti¬ 
cal  division  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
But  Banta  said  he  is  not  sure  how 
he  would  react  if  the  drives  were 
delayed  significantly  beyond  18 
months. 

If  anyone  can  convince  cus- 


ond  quarter.  As  of  last  week. 
Capital’s  stock  was  trading  at 
314  points  —  its  52-week  low. 

•  The  late  1988  crash  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
(CIS),  then  the  second-largest 
U.S.  independent  computer  les¬ 
sor,  continues  to  be  a  source  of  ill 
feeling  in  the  industry,  Donovan 
said.  “There’s  always  some  new 
bad  news  out  of  there,”  he  said. 
CIS  is  currently  being  evaluated 
and  possibly  reconstituted  under 
the  protective  wing  of  Chapter 
1 1  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Code. 

•  Early  rumblings  of  the  financial 
disorders  that  led  to  the  mid- 


Leasing  companies  suffer  pinpricks 


Looking  good,  for  now 

Revenues  and  profits  have  yet  to 
suffer  a  relapse,  but  increasing 
competition  will  be  the  real  test  for 
Storage  Technology 
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CW  Chart  John  York 

tomers  to  wait.  Poppa  can,  sev¬ 
eral  analysts  said.  A  visionary  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  accounts,  he 
joined  the  firm  while  it  was  under 
Chapter  11  protection  and  rec¬ 
ognized  the  importance  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  tape  library. 

“Under  very  difficult  circum¬ 
stances,  Ryal  convinced  people 
to  continue  funding  its  develop¬ 
ment  while  they  were  in  bank- 
mptcy,”  Walker  said.  The  move 
paid  off  in  a  big  way:  “In  retro¬ 
spect,  the  company  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
ist  without  that  product.” 

Users  also  respect  Poppa’s 
accomplishments.  “I  have  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  him,”  Banta 
said.  “I’ve  stayed  with  them 
throughout  the  bankruptcy  and 
now  the  company’s  very  sound.” 


month  bankruptcy  filing  by  in¬ 
vestment  syndicator  Integrated 
Resources,  Inc.  and  the  next 
day’s  announcement  that  real  es¬ 
tate  investment  giant  VMS  Real¬ 
ty  Partners  was  suspending  pay¬ 
ments  to  its  lenders  and  publicly 
traded  funds  probably  also 
soured  investment  in  computer 
leasing  companies,  Donovan 
said. 

Both  firms  have  computers  in 
their  portfolios,  he  said,  noting 
that  even  though  the  connection 
is  tangential,  fear  is  contagious 
in  the  extreme.  “There’s  a  lot  of 
negative  news  around,”  he  said. 
“When  someone  sees  a  market 
like  real  estate  syndication  fall- 
Continued  on  page  85 
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Befiine  you  listen  Id  wli 
about  their 800 se 


When  you  get  AT&T  800  Service, you  get  more  of  what 
you  need  800  service  for.  AT&T gives  you  the  features, 
experience,  innovative  technology  and  reliability  no  one 
else  can.  One  reason  is  because  we  invest  over  $3  billion  a 
year  in  the  AT&T  Network  to  help  keep  AT&T  800  Service  the 
most  advanced  800  service  in  the  world. 

OnlyAT&Tcan  give  you 
these  exclusive  advanced  features. 

AT&T  offers  you  more  routing,  announcement  and  con¬ 
trol  features  than  anyone  else.  And  they’re  available  to  you 
right  now  over  the  entire  AT&T  family  of  800  services  for  any 
size  business. 

AT&T  800  Call  Prompter  enables  your  callers  to  route 
their  own  calls  directly  to  the  location,  department  or  serv¬ 
ice  they  need.  After  hearing  a  recorded  message, your  callers 
simply  push  another  digit  on  their  touch  tone  phone  that  lets 
them  quickly  get  through  to  the  people  best  suited  to  handle 
their  calls.  By  processing  calls  faster,  you  can  handle  cus¬ 
tomers  more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

AT&T  800  Courtesy  Response  lets  you  handle  your 


downtime  more  efficiently  That’s  because  when  your  office 
is  closed,  for  example, you  can  answer  all  your  800  calls 
with  one  prerecorded  announcement  in  the  AT&T  Network. 

AT&T 800  Routing  Control  Service  gives  you  direct 
access  to  the  AT&T  Network.This  gives  you  the  power 
to  change  your  routing  control  plan  by  region,  time  of  day 
or  day  of  week,  whenever  you  want. That  saves  you  time  and 
gives  you  control  as  your  needs  change  and  evolve. 

Only  AT&T  has  the  experience 
to  help  you  do  more. 

AT&T  invented  800  service  and  offers  you  20  different 
features  and  options.  Almost  twice  as  many  as  our  nearest 
competitor.  That’s  why  AT&T  has  the  experience  to  help 
you  employ  AT&T  800  Service  thousands  of  different  ways. 
And  why  thousands  of  customers  are  using  our  advanced 
800  features  and  options  today 

We  can  help  you  route  calls  to  different  locations 
by  time  of  day  or  day  of  week.  Expand  your  customer  service 
hours.  Change  call  distribution  to  match  staffing.  Route 
calls  to  different  locations  based  on  where  they  originate. 
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at  our  (XMTipetifDrs  say 
rvice,  listen  to  this: 


Using  Command  Routing, you  can  preset  routing  patterns 
for  emergency  situations  and  have  them  effective  in  as  few 
as  10  minutes.  We  can  even  give  you  a  recorded  announce¬ 
ment  for  nonbusiness  hours. 

Only  AT&T’s  calling  number  identification  gives  you 
an  easy  migration  path  to  future  applications. 

Right  now,  AT&T  is  the  only  long  distance  company 
that  has  calling  number  identification  based  on  out-of  band 
signaling.  In  fact,we  have  more  than  30  customers  who 
are  already  using  calling  number  identification, with  AT&T 
MEGACOM®  800  Service,  to  provide  state-of  the-art 
customer  service. 

With  out-of-band  signaling,  AT&T continues  to  lead 
the  way  toward  the  next  generation  of  800  capabilities. 

Like  transferring  800  calls  to  another  location  or  allowing 
your  customers  to  enter  additional  information  or  account 
codes  while  they’re  on  the  line. 

And  because  our  out-of  band  signaling  is  based  on  the 
global  industry  standard, you  can  be  assured  that  with  AT&T 
today’s  step  toward  the  future  won’t  cost  you  tomorrow. 


Only  AT&T offers  you  reliability  that’s  guaranteed. 

Only  one  long  distance  company  protects  you  against 
the  hundreds  of  everyday  problems  that  can  prevent  you 
from  receiving  800  calls.The  AT&T  800  Assurance  Policy 
covers  you  whether  it’s  a  problem  with  your  equipment, 
your  access  lines  or  anything  that  happens  on  your  premises 
to  prevent  your  people  from  answering  800  calls. 

Within  one  hour  of  being  notified,  AT&T  will  route 
your  calls  to  any  working  telephone  line,  in  your  office  or 
any  other  location  you  request.  Or  we  can  provide  you  with 
a  customized  announcement  within  the  AT&T  Network. 

No  other  800  service  is  willing  to  give  your  business  this 
kind  of  protection  against  the  day-to-day  problems  that  can 
affect  your  business. 

All  in  all,  AT&T 800  Service  can  help  grow  your  business 
and  manage  your  customers  more  reliably  more  effectively 
more  ways  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 

AT&T 800 Service.  Another  AT&T advantage. 

For  more  information,  callyourAT^ Account  Execu¬ 
tive  orl  800222  0400. 
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nently  including,  the  computer  industry. 

I  ventured  this  theory  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  over  breakfast  with  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  multinational  com¬ 
puter  company.  An  avid  reader  of  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  media,  he  nonetheless 
hadn’t  heard  of  Asch  and  was  skeptical. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  a  book  that  has  big 
print,  bigger  illustrations  and  fewer  than 
thirty  pages  is  that  you  can  virtually  re¬ 
cite  the  whole  thing  in  the  time  it  takes 
someone  to  polish  off  a  croissant.  I  did. 

Asch’s  book  details  the  rise  and  fall 
and  comeback  of  an  entrepreneur,  grade- 
school  style.  When  Hank  first  opens  his 


lemonade  stand  on  a  sunny  summer  day 
(note,  please,  his  innate  sense  of  timing, 
location  and  market),  it  attracts  every  kid 
and  pet  from  blocks  around.  After  the 
curiosity  factor  has  run  its  course,  howev¬ 
er,  business  drops  off  sharply.  Why?  asks 
a  bewildered  Hank.  What  do  they  want 
that  I  haven’t  got?  His  friend  Howie  tells 
him:  good  lemonade. 

Easy,  right?  Wrong.  Poor  Hank  bun¬ 
gles  onward  with  lack  of  wisdom  beyond 
his  years.  He  ups  his  ad  budget,  plaster¬ 
ing  the  neighborhood  with  posters.  When 
that  fails,  he  slashes  his  prices.  He  struc¬ 
tures  special  deals.  The  customers  con¬ 
tinue  to  stay  away  in  droves. 

One  day,  while  puzzling  out  the  latest 
surefire  strategy.  Hank  notices  kids 
queueing  up  for  —  what?  Something 


that  must  be  pretty  neat  to  draw  such  a 
crowd  a  block  or  so  away.  The  mini-mar¬ 
keteer  abandons  his  business  planning 
long  enough  to  go  check  it  out.  What  he 
discovers  is  nothing  short  of  appalling:  the 
competition  has  arrived,  and  is  wolfing 
down  market  share! 

What’s  your  secret?  Hank  asks  the 
owner  of  Howie’s  Lemonade  Stand. 
Howie  tells  him:  good  lemonade. 

Before  I  even  got  to  the  happy  ending 
where  Hank  and  Howie  partner  up  as  suc¬ 
cessful  lemonade  purveyors,  the  com¬ 
puter  company  chief  was  hooked.  “Where 
can  I  get  the  rights  to  that  book?’’  he 
asked,  punctuating  the  air  with  the  tail  of 
his  croissant.  “I  want  to  blow  it  up  to 
poster-size  and  hang  it  where  no  one  in 
our  company  can  fail  to  see  it.’’  When 


last  seen,  he  was  planning  to  get  in  touch 
with  Frank  Asch  to  secure  the  relevant 
permissions.  He  was  also  talking  about 
the  possibility  of  promoting  Asch’s  work 
to  Harvard  Business  School  as  text  for  a 
case  study. 

I  haven’t  seen  him  since,  so  I  don’t 
know  how  far  he  got  with  either  plan.  My 
best  guess  is  that  if  the  CEO  follows 
through,  Asch  will  say  yes  and  the  B- 
School  will  say  thanks,  but  no  thanks.  In 
the  business  school  context,  a  book  that 
reminds  students  that  all  they  need  to 
know  about  business  they’ve  already 
learned  in  kindergarten  could  be  viewed 
as  nothing  short  of  subversive. 


Margolis  is  Computerworld’s  senior  editor,  indus¬ 
try. 
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SOME  (S  THE 
BRIGETIEST  MINDS 
N  THE  COMPUTER 
INDUSWARE 
GONG  TO  GET 

HRED 


Fired  with  questions  at  The  Computer  Museum^s  Second  Annual  Computer  Bowl.  The  computer  industry's  best  and 
brightest  from  East  and  West  will  take  their  batde  positions  in  a  mind-bending  quiz  game.  It^s  designed  to  educate,  stimulate, 
and  just  plain  fire  up  the  feisty  competitive  spirit  of  the  industry's  hottest  in  the  ultimate  computer  challenge.  □  Ready  Aim.  Let 
the  game  begin,  o  Live  at  the  World  Trade  Center  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Satellite  broadcast  to  TECHMART,  S^ta  Clara, 
California. 


Bob  Frankston 
Lotus  Development 
Corporation 
Edward  Fredkin 
Boston  University 
Russell  E.  Planitzer 
Prime  Compute^  Inc. 


Presented  by: 

The  Association 

for  Computing  Machinery 


East  Coast  Team: 


Patrick].  McCoveni,  Captain 
International  Data  Group 


William  E.  Foster 
Stratus  Compute^  Inc. 


West  Coast  Team: 

L.  John  Doerr 

Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield  & 

Byers 

Stewart  Alsop  II 
P.  C.  Letter 
Bill  Gates 

Microsoft  Corporation 


Charles  House 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Lawrence  G.  Tesler 
Apple  Compute^  Inc. 

"The  Examiner" 

Mitchell  Kapor 
ON  Technology,  Inc. 

Judges: 

William  Joy 
Sun  Miaosystems,  Inc. 
John  William  Poduska,  Sr. 
Stardent  Computer  Inc. 

Founders: 

Pat  Collins  Nelson  and 
Dr.  David  Nelson 


Underwriters: 

Pat  Collins  Nelson 
Official  Sponsors: 
Advanced  Miao  Devices 
The  Cormectivity  Chip 
Company 

BASF  Corporation 
The  Diskette 
Fenwick  Partners,  Inc. 

The  Search  Firm 

Lotus  Development 

Corporation 

The  PC  Software  Firm 

Merrill  Pickard  Anderson  & 

Eyre 

The  Venture  Qpital  Firm 


Price  Waterhouse 
The  Accounting  Firm 
Stratus  Computer  Inc. 
The  Transaction  Processor 
Sun  Miaosystems,  Inc. 
The  Workgroup 
Computing  Company 
Thinx  Software 
The  Intelligent  Graphics 
Software 

Visix  Software  Inc. 

The  High  Performance 
Workstation  Software 


The  Computer  Bowl  is  a  project  to  benefit  the  educational  programs  of  The  Computer  Museum,  300  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 

For  tickets  and  sponsorship  information  (617)426-2800  (415)3274749. 
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IN  BRIEF 


United  we  stand  I 

Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 
and  Sony  Corp.  subsidiary  Sony 
USA  are  teaming  up  to  take  on  the 
semiconductor  market.  A  technol¬ 
ogy  transfer  agreement  announced 
last  week  will  seed  a  Sony  advanced 
submicron  integrated  circuit  manu¬ 
facturing  operation  in  a  now-idle 
portion  of  a  Texas-based  Advanced 
Micro  plant.  The  pleased  new  part¬ 
ners  predicted  gains  all-around:  for 
Sony,  a  quick  ramp-up  as  a  domestic 
U.S.  semiconductor  producer;  for 
Advanced  Micro,  Sony  know-how 
and  $55  million  cash  for  the  plant. 


United  we  stand  II 

El  Cerrito,  Calif. -based  Earnest 
Computing,  Inc.  is  trying  to  get 
the  preferential  pricing  treatment 
available  to  larger  firms  by  forming 
a  consortium  of  small  companies  in¬ 
terested  in  purchasing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Intel  Corp.  chips.  Although 
Intel  does  not  sell  directly  to  any 
purchasing  consortiums,  an  Intel 
spokeswoman  said  the  Santa  Clara, 
Calif,  firm  would  not  rule  it  out. 


Dan’l  Boon 

Dan’l  Lewin  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  sales  at  Next,  Inc.  and 
is  about  to  begin  as  vice-president 
of  sales  and  marketing  at  Foster 
City,  Calif. -based  Go  Corp.  His  for¬ 
mer  post  at  the  Jobs  shop  will  be 
manned  by  Todd  Rulon-MUler,  who 
moves  up  from  the  position  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  s^es  at  the  Redwood  City, 
Calif. -based  Next. 


No  sale 

As  of  mid-February,  the  move  to 
sell  The  Ultimate  Corp.  is  off,  ac¬ 
cording  to  company  chairman  Mi¬ 
chael  O’Donnell.  The  report  of  an 
independent  committee  that  was 
formed  to  consider  all  financial  op¬ 
tions  open  to  the  struggling  soft¬ 
ware  compzmy  in  the  wake  of  a  take¬ 
over  bid  last  fall,  O’Donnell  said, 
convinced  the  board  that  the  better 
alternative  lies  in  shaping  the  com¬ 
pany  up  rather  than  shipping  it  out. 
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Meet  the  ^  Sofh/vare 
fora  Growing Famfly 


The  SAS®  System. 

More  Choices 

for  More  Applications 

than  Any  Other  Software. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000 
Cary,  NC  27512-8000 
Phone  (919)  677-8200 
Fax  (919)  677-8123 


The  more  you  rely  on  the  expanding 
family  of  VAX™  computers,  the 
more  you  need  the  SAS®  Siystem— 
the  leading  data  analysis  and 
graphics  software  in  the  VAX 
market.  No  other  software  has  the 
power  and  flexibility  to  handle  all 
your  data  management,  analysis, 
and  presentation  needs.  Across  the 
entire  range  of  VAX  systems. 

The  SAS  %stem  brings 
you  more  choices  for  data  entry, 
retrieval,  and  management .  .  . 
report  writing  and  graphics. . . 
statistical  and  mathematical 
analysis  (including  quality 
control) . .  .business planning, 
forecasting,  and  decision 
support.  .  .operations research 
and  project  management.  .  .and 
applications  development.  All 
fully  integrated.  All  backed  by 
VMS-specific  technical  support, 
training,  and  documentation. 


And  now  we’ve  extended 
the  family  with  specialized  tools 
for  evaluating  VAX  computer 
performance,  as  well  as  interfaces 
to  popular  data  bases  such  as 
ORACLE®  and  Rdb™  No  wonder 
experts  call  the  SAS  Sjystem 
“.  .  .perhaps  the  most  sophisticated 
and  versatile  family  of  products  on 
the  market.”* 


♦Digital  Review.  Reprint  available. 


The  SAS  System  runs  on  the  entire  family  of  VAX 
minicomputers  and  workstations  under  VMS. 

Mainframes,  personal  computers,  and  UNIX-based 
workstations  from  other  vendors  are  also  supported. 

SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Ina 
VAX,  VMS,  and  VAX  RdbVMS  are  trademarks  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  and  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Oracle  Corp. 

Copyright  €)  1989  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Printed  in  the  USA. 


Yours  for  30  days. . .  FREE 


Find  out  why  the  SAS  System  is 
the  software  you  won’t  outgrow. 
Ask  for  our  free  12-page  executive 
summary  and  details  about  a  free 
30-day  software  evaluation.  Call 
us  today  at  (919)  677-8200.  In 
Canada,  call  (416)  443-9811. 
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Codex  offers  network  solutions  other  suppliers  cant. 

It^  not  unusual  for  our  customers  to  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

Because  at  Codex  we  often  suggest  network  solutions  other 
suppliers  don’t. 

We  can  do  this  because  we  aren’t  limited  to  any  one  networking 
technol(^.  So  we’re  free  to  recommend  the  best  solutions  based  on 
your  business,  applications  and  bandwidth  requirements. 

We've  got  more  experience,  with  more  technologies. 

No  matter  what  your  applications  call  for,  we  have  the  right  mix 
of  products  and  services.  Including  Tl,  X.25,  statistical  multiplexers 
and  other  analog  and  digital  transmission  devices.  Plus  network 
management  systems  that  actually  predict  and  help  solve  problems, 
instead  of  just  reacting  to  them. 

Along  with  customized  solutions,  you  benefit  from  our  27  years 
of  networking  leadership,  innovation  and  unsurpassed  reliability.  In  the 
U.S.  and  44  countries  worldwide. 

So  the  next  time  you  have  a  problem  or  a  networking  question, 
give  us  a  call  at  1-800-426-1212  7231. 

And  we’ll  examine  the  possibilities  like  nobody  else  can. 
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Verity  plots  revolution  in  desktop  text  retrieval 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  —  Text  re¬ 
trieval  used  to  require  two  things  at  most 
user  sites:  a  large  mainframe  and  a  helpful 
librarian  to  guide  users  through  the  text 
indexing  system.  But  Verity,  a  two-year- 
old  Silicon  Valley  startup,  is  planning  to 
put  the  user  in  control  on  both  of  these 
scores  with  its  Topic  database  system, 
which  stores  and  retrieves  both  text  and 


images. 

“We  looked  at  the  market  from  the 
point  of  view  of  bringing  text  retrieval  to 
the  desktop,”  said  Verity  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Michael  Pliner,  who  was  chairman 
of  Sytek,  Inc.  before  it  was  sold  to  Hughes 
LAN  Systems  in  1987.  “We  do  a  lot  of 
processing  on  the  client  side  of  client/ 
server  architecture.”  That  means  quick¬ 
er  response  time,  since  documents  can  be 
stored  closer  to  the  user.  Until  the  advent 
of  client/server  architecture,  high  memo- 


products,  according  to  several  industry 
analysts.  Topic  software  nms  from 
$15,000  to  $65,000,  depending  on  the 
hardware  platform  used. 

Topic’s  search  system,  which  replaces 
classic  and  complex  queries  with  a  consid¬ 
erably  more  accessible  user-prompt  for¬ 
mat,  is  a  rarity  within  the  text-retrieval 
industry,  said  Gerald  Michalski,  director 
of  intelligent  document  management  re¬ 
search  at  New  Science  Associates,  Inc.’s 
Mountain  View  office. 

Michalski  said  that  Verity  is  having 
some  success  in  lining  up  large  users,  par¬ 
ticularly  within  departments  or  divisions 
of  large  corporations.  Among  these  early 


users  are  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New 
York,  Children’s  Hospital  in  Boston  and 
Apple  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 

However,  like  most  other  text-retriev¬ 
al  firms.  Verity  does  not  yet  have  a  large 
client  list.  According  to  widespread  belief 
among  industry  observers,  that  is  be¬ 
cause  small  and  mid-size  organizations 
have  had  little  experience  with  text-re¬ 
trieval  techniques  or  fear  the  large  costs 
associated  with  older  systems.  Some  ear¬ 
ly  users  acknowledged  Verity’s  need  to 
“sell”  the  Topic  concept  but  voiced  faith 
that  the  company  will  grow  steadily  over 
the  next  two  years.  None  who  spoke  to 
Computerworld  were  afraid  that  the 


small  start-up  would  fail. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of 
Sutherland,  Asbill  and  Brennan  is  using 


Topic  on  a  Novell,  Inc.-based  corporate 
local-area  network.  “Topic  fits  within  the 
scheme  of  what  we’re  doing  here,”  said 
George  Ramsey,  information  systems  co¬ 
ordinator  at  the  firm.  “It  allows  us  to 
search  the  data  in  different  ways,  giving 
our  attorneys  the  ability  to  browse 
through  legal  abstracts  by  content.” 

Conventional  relational  DBMS  sys¬ 
tems  can  only  search  by  subject  or  title, 
Pliner  said.  In  contrast,  he  said.  Topic’s 
concept-driven  menus  guide  users 
through  subject  areas  and  allow  them  to 
set  their  own  “weighting”  priorities  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  detail  they  want 
to  see. 


BMC  Software's  m 


IMS  eduration  atth 
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Verity’s  Pliner  wants  to  bring  text 
and  image  retrieval  to  the  user’s  desktop 

ry  costs  had  prevented  distributed  han¬ 
dling  of  corporate  documents,  according 
to  Pliner. 

Verity,  which  was  founded  as  a  spin-off 
from  Advanced  Decision  Systems  (ADS) 
in  April  1988,  has  had  two  rounds  of  ven¬ 
ture  financing  totaling  $9  million.  With  a 
current  complement  of  about  50  employ¬ 
ees,  its  executives  said,  the  company  is 
not  eyeing  a  public  market  entry  in  the 
near  future. 

At  this  stage  of  its  strategy,  executives 
are  concentrating  on  speaking  with  pro¬ 
spective  clients  and  porting  Topic  to  new 
platforms,  including  the  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintosh.  The  firm  wants  to  build 
up  a  user  base  in  Europe  while  simulta¬ 
neously  seeding  the  U.S.  market,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliner. 

In  doing  so,  young  Verity  is  taking  on 
several  well-established  firms,  including 
Information  Dimensions,  Inc.  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  which  makes  the  Basys  retriev¬ 
al  product,  and  Data  Retrieval,  Inc.  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  which  sells  IBM-based 
retrieval  software. 

Instead  of  running  on  bulky  main¬ 
frames,  Topic  runs  on  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAXs,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
workstations,  Unix  machines  and  MS- 
DOS-based  personal  computers.  Reliance 
on  slimmed-down  platforms  as  servers 
lowers  the  entry  price  for  text-retrieval 


To  learn  more  about  the  depth  of  BMC’s  product 
line  for  IBM®’s  DB2™  data  base  management  sys¬ 
tem  and  IMS,  attend  BMC’s  new  innovative  1990 
education  meetings.  These  one,  or  two-day  meet¬ 
ings  will: 

■  Provide  you  insight  into  industry  thinking, 

■  Educate  you  on  new  technology, 

■  Inform  you  what  other  users  are  doing, 

■  Excite  you  over  the  possibilities  for  your 

operations,  and 

■  Tell  you  about  the  current  BMC  products,  new 

versions  and  products  under  development. 

Each  BMC  meeting  includes  a  continental  break¬ 
fast  at  the  start  of  the  day  and  lunch  at  the  noon 
break.  And,  all  of  these  meetings  are  free.  Decide 
today  on  the  BMC  meetings  you  want  to  attend  and 
then  return  the  attached  coupon,  or  give  BMC  a 
toll-free  call: 

1-800-841-2031 


To  register  for  a  BMC  1990  Education  Meeting, 
complete  and  return  this  coupon  to  BMC  Software, 
P.O.  Box  2002,  Sugar  Land,  TX  77478-2002. 

Register  me  for: 

□  DB2  WORLD  TOUR  “ 

□  DB2 TODAY 

□  IMS  ROUND  UP 

City: _ Date: _ 

Name: _ 

Title: _ 

Company: _ 

Address: _ 

City: _ 

State/ Pr: _ Zip/ PC _ 

Country: _ 

Telephone: _ 


DB2  WORLD  TOUR  “ 

BMC  is  bringing  the  most  significant  thought- 
provoking,  professionally  challenging  meeting  on 
DB2  in  1990  to  16  cities  around  the  world.  These 
two-day  meetings  will  provide  valuable  information 
for  all  levels  of  experience. 

Keynote  addresses  from  international  leaders  in 
DB2  and  relational  technology  will  highlight  each 
meeting.  Users  of  the  BMC  DB2  MASTERPLAN™ 
products  will  discuss  their  experiences  and  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  offered  on  BMC’s  products. 


City  Date 

City  Date 

Dallas,  Tx.  Feb.  20, 21 

Toronto,  On.  Mar.  20, 21 

San  Francisco,  Ca.  Mar.  26, 27 
Chicago,  II.  Apr.  11,12 

Frankfurt, 

W.  Germany  May  2, 3 

Washington,  D.C.  May  7, 8 
Paris,  France  May  15, 16 

Stockholm, 

Sweden  May  22, 23 

Stresa,  Italy  May  30, 31 

Long  Beach,  Ca.  Sep.  29, 30 

Tokyo,  Japan  Sep.  4, 5 

Sydney,  Australia  Sep.  12, 13 
New  York,  NY  Oct.  3, 4 

St.  Paul,  Mi.  Oct.  10, 11 

Madrid,  Spain  Oct.  16, 17 

London,  England  Nov.  5, 6 

SOFTWARE 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 

Toll  free  in  U.S.  and  Canada 

1-800-841-2031 

FAX:  713-242-6523 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  77 

ing,  it  doesn’t  take  long  to  think,  Oh  boy, 
and  that’s  safe  compared  to  computer 
leasing. . . ” 

However,  when  it  comes  to  investing 
in  computer  leasing  firms,  several  ana¬ 
lysts  said  last  week,  one  particular  compa¬ 
ny’s  rise  creates  as  large  a  fear  factor  as 
any  company’s  fall.  IBM  subsidiary  IBM 
Credit  Corp.’s  (ICC)  assets  increased 
47%  to  $3  billion  between  1988  and 
1989.  As  the  IBM  captive  flourishes,  it 
casts  a  shadow  across  the  futures  of  all  of 
its  independent  competitors. 

“Investors  are  concerned  that  tech¬ 
nology  leasing  has  become  much  more 


competitive  and  that  a  fight  against  IBM 
is  going  to  be  a  losing  battle  for  most  com¬ 
panies,’’  said  Robert  Sullivan,  an  analyst 
at  Paine  Webber,  Inc.  “These  [computer 
leasing]  stocks  have  not  been  good  per¬ 
formers  for  a  long  time.’’ 

Ironically,  the  ICC  factor  could  be  the 
beacon  that  lights  the  road  back  to  ro¬ 
bust  performance  for  computer-leasing 
stocks.  With  the  ICC  lesson  fresh  in  their 
minds  and  on  their  balance  sheets,  leasing 
companies  are  racing  to  diversify  their 
portfolios  from  computers  in  general  and 
IBM  computers  in  particular. 

Cleveland-based  LDI  Corp.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  logged  compound  annual  rev¬ 
enue  growth  of  approximately  54%  in 
each  of  the  past  five  years  and  maintains 
an  underleveraged  balance  sheet  to  boot. 


noted  Elliott  L.  Schlang,  an  analyst  at  re¬ 
gional  brokerage  firm  Prescott,  Ball  & 
Turben.  “What  really  impresses  me 
about  the  company  —  one  of  the  central 
reasons  for  its  performance  —  is  the 
breadth  of  its  portfolio,’’  Schlang  said. 
LDI,  he  said,  deals  in  equipment  across  all 
segments  of  the  computer  industry  and 
from  a  wide  selection  of  vendors.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  company  has  expanded  into  tele¬ 
communications  and  medical  equipment 
and  provides  maintenance  and  disaster 
recovery  services. 

It  is  a  top-down  trend:  Over  the  past 
three  quarters,  independent  computer¬ 
leasing  market  leader  Comdisco,  Inc.  has 
gone  from  a  virtually  all-IBM  lease  portfo¬ 
lio  to  approximately  55%  non-IBM  hold¬ 
ings.  The  company’s  plan  for  the  current 
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DB2  TODAY 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  learn  in  a  one-day,  in¬ 
tensive,  interactive  environment  about  BMC’s  DB2 
products  for  administration,  performance  mon¬ 
itoring,  DASD  data  compression  and  the  utilities 
area.  DB2  TODAY  will  be  presented  in  22  cities  in 
North  America. 


City 

Date 

City 

Date 

Houston,  Tx. 

Feb.  6 

Cleveland,  Oh. 

Jun.  27 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Feb.  22 

Brookfield,  Wi. 

Jun.  28 

Scottsdale,  Az. 

Feb.  27 

Vancouver,  BC 

Jul.  11 

Southfield,  Mi. 

Mar.  1 

Seattle,  Wa. 

Jul.  12 

Omaha,  Ne. 

Apr.  3 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jul.  31 

Burlington,  Ma. 

Apr.  5 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Aug.  28 

Cincinnati,  Oh. 

Apr.  10 

Montreal,  PQ 

Sep.  4 

Somerset,  NJ 

Apr.  17 

Windsor  Locks,  Ct. 

Sep.  11 

Rochester,  NY 

Apr.  24 

Durham,  NC 

Sep.  13 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jun.  13 

Calgary,  Ab 

Oct.  16 

Orlando,  FI. 

Jun.  14 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Oct.  30 

IMS  Round  Up 

Participate  in  a  two-day  IMS  ROUND  UP  to  gain 
valuable  information  for  enhancing  your  IMS  opera¬ 
tions.  BMC’s  products  for  IMS/DB,  IMS/Fast  Path 
and  IMS/DC  cover  data  base  administration,  util¬ 
ities,  network  performance,  online  IMS,  and  DASD 
data  compression. 

An  industry  expert  in  IMS  data  base  and  data 
communications  will  give  the  keynote  address  at 
every  ROUND  UP  and  answer  your  questions 
about  the  technology,  trends  and  future  of  IMS. 
Presentations  by  BMC’s  IMS  products  users  are 
planned,  as  well  as  sessions  covering  new  BMC 
IMS  products,  current  products  and  new  versions. 


City  Date 

City  Date 

Long  Beach,  Ca.  Feb.  14, 15 
New  York,  NY  Apr.  18, 19 

Dearborn,  Mi.  Jun.  6, 7 

San  Francisco,  Ca.  Aug.  1 , 2 

Scarborough,  On.  Sep.  5, 6 
Arlington,  Tx.  Sep.  25, 26 

Baltimore,  Md.  Oct.  17, 18 

Chicago,  II.  Oct.  23, 24 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  DB2  is  a  trademark  of  IBM  Corp.  ©1990,  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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fiscal  year  is  to  increase  its  volume  of 
leases  written  by  approximately  25% 
while  further  reducing  IBM’s  representa¬ 
tion. 

“So  far,  they’re  right  on  plan,’’  said  Pe¬ 
ter  Labe,  an  analyst  at  Labe,  Simpson  & 
Co.  in  New  York.  Shrinking  IBM  pres¬ 
ence  on  its  bottom  line  and  a  major  shot  of 
remarketing  income  in  sight  as  a  large 
number  of  machines  come  off  lease  should 
hand  Comdisco  strong  third-  and  fourth- 
quarter  figures,  Labe  said.  “I  don’t  see  a 
lot  that  could  stop  it.” 


NICKELS  &  DIMES 


Informix  Corp.  reported  net  income  of 
$2.7  million  on  revenue  of  $43.2  million 
for  its  fourth  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1989,  compared  with  a  $2.6  million  net 
loss  on  $27.9  million  in  revenue  reported 
for  its  fourth  quarter  1988.  For  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1989,  the  firm  logged  a 
40%  increase  to  $145  million  in  revenue 
and  a  338%  increase  to  $6.4  million  in  net 
earnings,  compared  with  figures  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  European 
sales  for  its  recently  closed  1989  fiscal 
year  broke  the  $1  billion  barrier,  bringing 
total  international  revenue  for  the  firm  to 
$1.3  billion  and  catapulting  Compaq  into 
the  No.  2  spot  in  the  European  commer¬ 
cial  person^  computer  market,  according 
to  market  research  firm  Dataquest  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Honeywell,  Inc.  posted  a  $604  million 
profit  for  fiscal  1989,  compared  with  a  net 
loss  of  $435  million  reported  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year.  The  1989  results  in¬ 
cluded  an  after-tax  gain  from  the  sale  of 
assets,  primarily  the  $313  million  sale  of 
Yamatake-Honeywell  shares. 

Aldus  Corp.  reported  revenue  of  $23.7 
million  for  its  fourth  quarter  ended  Dec. 
31,  1989,  up  slightly  from  $23.6  million 
reported  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1988.  Net  income  for  the  quarter  was 
$4.6  million,  up  from  $4.3  million  thatthe 
company  earned  in  last  year’s  fourth 
quarter.  For  its  1989  fiscal  year,  Aldus  re¬ 
ported  net  income  of  $15.5  million  on  rev¬ 
enue  of  $87.9  million,  up  6%  and  11%  re¬ 
spectively  from  net  income  and  revenue 
reported  for  fiscal  1988. 

Interleaf,  Inc.  reported  a  loss  of  $15.3 
million,  including  a  one-time  $13.5  million 
profit  drop  after  a  tax  restructuring 
charge,  for  the  third  quarter  of  its  1990 
fiscal  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1989.  Revenue 
for  the  third  quarter  was  $21.5  million, 
compared  with  $21.3  million  earned  dur¬ 
ing  last  year’s  comparable  period. 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd.  reported  a 
net  loss  of  $4.9  million  for  its  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  1990,  ended  Dec.  31, 1989,  com¬ 
pared  with  net  income  of  $2.9  million  for 
the  same  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1988. 
Revenue  for  the  quarter  was  $7.8  million, 
compared  with  $14.6  million  for  the  same 
quarter  of  fiscal  1989. 

Intellicorp,  Inc.  reported  a  net  profit  of 
$433,000  for  the  second  quarter  ended 
Dec.  31, 1989.  This  compares  with  a  net 
profit  of  $13,000  for  the  second  quarter  a 
year  ago.  Revenue  was  $6.1  million,  a 
20%  increase  over  $5.1  million  for  the 
second  quarter  last  year. 
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HORVATH:  Well,  Mr.  Parnell ...  I  think 
now’s  the  time  to  make  the  change . . . 
PITZER:  Sure,  that’s  what  Cundy  said 
about  our  database  program  two  years  ago. 
And  we  all  know  what  happened  to . . . 
PARNELL:  Pitzer,  let  Horvath  finish. 
HORVATH:  Based  on  my  comprehensive 
evaluation.  I’m  convinced  that  Word  for 
Windows  is  the  answer. 

PARNELL:  Word  for  who? 

HORVATH:  Windows,  from  Microsoft. 
HAMILTON:  Frankly,  Ivan,  I  don’t  see  why 
we  have  to  change  at  all. 

HORVATH:  You’re  miss¬ 
ing  the  point.  Graphical 
computing  will  soon  be 
the  standard.  If  we  adopt 
the  Windows  platform  now, 
all  of  our  users  benefit. 

Heavy  users  would  spend 
hours  on  projects  instead 
of  days.  And  light  users, 
minutes  instead  of  hours. 

The  way  it  stands,  we’re 
throwing  away  a  whole 
lot  of  money.  Not  to  mention  productivity. 
HAMILTON:  But  what  about  that  OS/2 
business  everyone’s  been  talking  about? 
HORVATH:  What  about  it?. .  .The  inter¬ 
face  will  be  virtually  the  same  on  Windows 
and  Presentation  Manager. 

FIDLER:  C’mon  Horvath . . .  that’s  a  little 
hard  to  believe. 

HORVATH:  Not  really. . .  you  see.  Word 
for  Windows  is  based  on  IBM’s  Common 
User  Access.  Once  our  users  learn  it,  theyll 
be  well  on  their  way  to  understanding 
other  applications  that  support  CUA. 
FIDLER:  That’s  all  very  nice,  Ivan,  but  let’s 
go  beyond  long-term  benefits . . . 
HORVATH:  Okay,  Fidler.  Consider  how 
long  it  takes  to  develop  a  standard  contract. . . 
FIDLER:  Yeah,  what  about  it? 

HORVATH:  Using  Word  for  Windows  would 
eliminate  the  problem.  Its  Document  Tem¬ 
plate  feature  can  prompt  users  to  input 
necessary  data ...  So  even  our  paralegals 
could  write  contracts. 

DELMAN :  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Parnell,  who’s 
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Word  for  Windows’  graphical  user  interface 
benefits  people  who’ve  never  even  seen  a  boardroom,  well  as 
those  who  frequent  it 


gonna  provide  the  training? ...  It  may  be  my 
job,  but  I  haven’t  got  time  for  it! 

HORVATH:  Relax,  Delman. .  .Word  for 
Windows  has  computer-based  training  and 
context-sensitive,  on-line  help.  So  it’s 
virtually  foolproof. . .  users  can  train  them¬ 
selves.  Which  means  our  training  and 
support  costs  would  be  reduced  and  the 
corporation  saves  money. 

COHEN:  But  what  about  the  equity  we 
have  in  our  current  system?  Are  you  sug¬ 
gesting  we  trash  it? 

HORVATH:  Not  at  all... 
Word  for  Windows  has 
complete  file  conversion 
facilities... 

COHEN:  Complete? . . . 
How  complete? 
HORVATH:  It’ll  read  and 
write  to  virtually  every 
word  processing  program. 
PARNELL:  So  let  me  get 
this  straight,  Ivan . . . 
you’re  saying  that  Word 
for  Windows  is  easier  to 
use  and  allows  people  to  do  more  things? 
HORVATH:  Precisely. 

PARNELL:  Which  could  only  improve  our 
productivity. . . 

HORVATH:  I  rest  my  case,  Mr.  Parnell. 
PARNELL:  Most  impressive,  Ivan.  But 
before  I  make  my  decision.  I’d  like  to  hear 
what  Cameron  thinks. 

Cameron?. .  .Cameron? 

LUCERO:  Psssst... 

Hey,  Cameron,  wake  up! 

The  preceding 
scenario  has  been  a 
dramatization.  The 
benefits  of  Word  for 
Windows,  however,  are  a  reality.  For  further 
proof  of  its  capabilities,  simply  call  us  for  a 
fi^ee  brochure.  Or  order  our  fully-functional 
Working  Model  for  just  $9.95!  The  number 
is  (800)  §41-1261,  ask  for  the  folks  in  Dept  K56. 
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SEE  BLUE  IN  A  WHOLE  NEW  LIGHT. 


s  also  compatible  with  SQL  and  DB2. 


Cincom’s  SUPR^  is  now  SAA  compliant 
in  all  VM,  VSE  and  MVS  environments. 

Better  yet,  it’s  the  most  powerful  relational  DBMS  around.  So  now  you  can  add  years  to  the 
life  of  your  current  environment.  And  go  SAA  without  spending  a  blue  million.  Just  call  us. 
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. .  In  terms  of  leads 
generated  per  dollar 
spent,  Computerworld 
Response  Cards  give 
us  the  greatest  cost 
efficiency.” 

—  Rogers  Faden 
President 
cfSOFTWARE 


Having  enjoyed  40  per  cent 
growth  the  past  couple  of  years, 
cfSOFTWARE  has  found  its 
niche  marketing  two  unique 
communications  solutions  in 
the  IBM  and  IBM-compatible 
arena.  Across-the-Boards,  a 
standard  application  program¬ 
ming  interface,  and  pcMAIN- 
FRAME,  a  file  transfer 
system,  both  enable  main¬ 
frames  and  microcomput¬ 
ers  to  talk  to  one  another. 
According  to  Rogers  Faden, 
President  of  this  Chicago- 
based  company,  targeting  users 
whose  applications  require  this 
type  of  cross-communication  is 
key  to  their  continued  success. 

‘^Computer  and  applications 
managers  within  mainframe 
shops,  as  well  as  developers  at 
software  companies  and  main¬ 
frame  installations,  are  our 
primary  audience.  We  know 
that  Computerworld  is  the 
publication  that  delivers  our 
message  to  the  greatest  number 
of  mainframe  sites  we  need  to 
reach.  That's  why  we  advertise 
in  Computerworld  Response 
Card  Decks. 

'"Overall,  card  deck  advertising 
is  a  cost-effective  way  to  gener¬ 
ate  inquiries  with  fast,  easy 
turnaround.  And  we've  found 
that  especially  true  with  Compu¬ 
terworld  Response  Cards.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  leads  generated 
per  dollar  spent.  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards  give  us 
the  greatest  cost  efficiency. 


"And  unlike  some  other  decks 
whose  leads  are  often  worthless, 
Computerworld  Response 
Cards  consistently  generate 
high  quality  leads.  Leads  that 
help  us  achieve  our  most  direct 
goal  of  converting  serious  in¬ 
quiries  into  sales. 

"Experience  tells  us  that  Com¬ 
puterworld  Response  Cards 
deliver  the  greatest  depth  of 
coverage  within  the  organiza¬ 
tions  we're  targeting.  And  that 
increases  our  chances  of  reach¬ 
ing  all  the  right  people  —  every 
time.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
Computerworld  Response  Card 
Decks  will  definitely  continue 
to  be  an  important  part  of  our 
advertising  plan. " 

Computerworld 'sUireci  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective 
way  to  reach  Computerworld 's 
powerful  buying  audience  of 
over  133,000  computer  profes¬ 
sionals.  They’re  working  for 
cfSOFTWARE  —  and  they 
can  work  for  you.  Call  Norma 
Tamburrino,  National  Account 
Manager,  Computerworld 
Direct  Response  Cards,  at 
(201)  587-0090,  or 
(201)  587-0297  to  reserve 
your  space  today. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Facing  up  to  career  busters 

Be  careful!  These  common  career  blunders  could  get  you  too 


BY  JANET  RUHL 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


For  years,  many  informa¬ 
tion  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  have  felt  that 
putting  serious  effort 
into  long-term  career 
planning  is  a  waste  of  time. 
They’ve  been  able  to  violate 
most  of  the  traditional  principles 
of  career  planning  and  still  see 
their  salaries  grow.  In  addition, 
the  dizzying  speed  of  technologi¬ 
cal  change  has  made  true,  long¬ 
term  planning  almost  impossi¬ 
ble.  But  don’t  think  IS 
professionals  don’t  have  to  keep 
alert  to  avoid  career-threatening 
dangers,  particularly  in  today’s 
era  of  corporate  layoffs,  slow 
growth  and  a  maturing  work¬ 
force. 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes 
IS  professionals  can  make  in 
planning  a  career  —  or  failing  to 
do  so  —  is  to  become  overly  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  wrong  area.  This 
step  can  cost  them  further  down 
the  road  and,  in  the  worst  case, 
leave  them  unemployable.  The 
problem  is  that  it’s  usually  only 
with  hindsight  that  one  knows 
what  to  specialize  in. 

Programmers  who  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  1980s  specialized  in  one  rela¬ 
tively  obscure  technology,  the  C 
language,  had  no  way  of  knowing 
their  services  would  command 
salaries  in  the  range  of  $100,000 


a  few  years  later.  But  people  who 
mastered  similar  technologies  at 
the  same  time,  such  as  the  UCSD 
Pascal  system,  find  that  the  skill 
is  now  almost  worthless. 

In  the  mainframe  world,  IBM 
put  its  marketing  muscle  behind 
two  major  new  products  a  few 
years  ago.  People  who  mastered 
one  of  them,  DB2,  now  find 
themselves  in  great  demand  and 
command  excellent  pay.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  other  major  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  9370,  left  those 
who  committed  their  ener¬ 
gy  to  mastering  it  high 
and  dry. 

The  biggest  tech¬ 
nological  career  bus¬ 
ter  is  not  specializing 
in  the  wrong  hard¬ 
ware  or  software.  It 
is  mastering  a  tech¬ 
nology  that  is  un¬ 
heard  of  outside  of  a 
single  company,  or  at  times  out¬ 
side  of  a  single  department. 

Over  the  years,  many  large 
corporations  have  developed  in- 
house  operating  systems,  tele¬ 
processing  monitors  and  compil¬ 
ers.  New  hires  impressed  by  the 
reputation  of  the  corporation  of¬ 
ten  take  jobs  in  such  environ¬ 
ments  without  realizing  that  the 
software  they  are  mastering  is  of 
no  interest  to  anyone  other  than 
their  current  employer. 

After  a  few  years,  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  other  employers  only 


want  people  experienced  with 
more  popular  software  environ¬ 
ments  and  languages.  Even  in 
their  own  companies,  they  may 
find  it  hard  to  move  into  new  pro¬ 
jects  because  managers  expand¬ 
ing  their  staff  are  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  people  with  mainstream 
experience. 

While  difficulties  arise  for 
people  who  become  gurus  in 
technologies  that  fall  by  the  way- 
side,  an  equally  grim  fate  awaits 
IS  professionals  who  move 
into  management  when 
their  real  strengths  are 
technical.  It  is  far  easier 
for  a  fired  program¬ 
mer  to  find  work 
than  for  a  discharged 
middle  manager  to 
get  a  new  job.  After 
five  years  in  man¬ 
agement,  many  peo¬ 
ple  find  that  their 
technical  skills  have  withered. 
The  technology  they  worked 
with  has  become  obsolete  and 
their  exposure  to  new  technol¬ 
ogy  is  often  confined  to  the  pa¬ 
perwork  needed  to  bring  it  in. 
Taking  a  promotion  into  man¬ 
agement  is  therefore  a  serious 
step,  because  if  the  new  manag¬ 
er  doesn’t  succeed  in  manage¬ 
ment,  there  may  be  no  going 
back  to  a  more  technical  path. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  skills 
that  help  IS  professionals  suc¬ 
ceed  as  technicians  can  hurt 


BUSTERS 


them  as  managers.  Executives 
often  claim  that  managers  from 
technical  backgrounds  delve  too 
deeply  into  details,  encounter 
trouble  delegating  work  and  pos¬ 
sess  weak  communication  skills. 

Universally,  managers  from 
technical  backgroimds  them¬ 
selves  report  that  they  face  diffi¬ 
culty  rising  beyond  the  lowest 


by  an  appraisal  process  in  which 
employees  are  asked  to  describe 
their  long-term  career  goals. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  con¬ 
ducting  the  appraisals  usually 
are  only  a  single  step  further 
along  in  their  own  career  plan¬ 
ning  and  may  not  have  enough 
experience  or  a  broad  enough 
outlook  to  help  much. 


WHILE  DIFFICULTIES  ARISE  for 
people  who  become  gurus  in 
technologies  that  fall  by  the  wayside,  an 
equally  grim  fate  awaits  IS  professionals  who 
move  into  management  when  their  real 
strengths  are  technical.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  fired 
programmer  to  find  work  than  for  a  discharged 
middle  manager  to  get  a  new  job. 


levels  of  management;  their  in- 
ner-directed  personalities  leave 
them  unwilling  or  even  unable  to 
engage  in  the  brutal  intramural 
politics  that  often  come  into  play. 
The  technician-tumed-manager 
who  was  a  better  technician  than 
manager  is  often  the  first  to  be 
let  go  when  layoffs  hit.  “If  only  I 
had  stayed  a  Cobol  program¬ 
mer,’’  laments  one  laid-off  pro¬ 
ject  manager  after  months  of  job 
hunting.  “At  least  I’d  be  able  to 
find  a  job.” 

Leave  it  to  employers 

Many  IS  professionals  get  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  that  they  are 
actively  planning  their  career 
because  they  believe  their  em¬ 
ployer  is  working  to  further  it. 
This  illusion  is  often  prompted 


Furthermore,  the  supervi¬ 
sors  generally  aren’t  evaluated 
or  rewarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
long-term  success  of  their  erst¬ 
while  protegees,  but  on  how  well 
they  complete  their  own  short¬ 
term  objectives.  The  promotions 
and  opportunities  they  provide 
might  be  aimed  at  furthering  the 
company’s  goals  more  than  the 
career  needs  of  employees. 

IS  professionals  should  take 
pains  to  decide  what  directions 
they  need  to  pursue  and  make 
sure  their  employers  know  what 
they  want  before  they  are  as¬ 
signed  to  their  next  project. 


Ruhl  is  a  consultant  and  programmer  in 
Connecticut  and  author  of  The  Program¬ 
mer’s  Survival  Guide:  Career  Strate¬ 
gies  for  Computer  Professionals. 


OlCHING  A  STAR  IS  A  Mm  Of  KNOWING  WHERE  TO  LOOK. 


To  every  employer  who  has  ever  looked  and  looked  and  looked 
for  that  unreachable  star  who  can  make  business  better.. 


To  every  IS  professional  out  there  who  knows  he  or  she  can  . 
be  that  star,  given  the  chance,  we  offer  this  simple  advice: 

Call  your  local  Robert  Half  office  now. 


For  over  40  years,  we've  been  reaching  higher  and  looking 
harder  than  anyone  in  our  field.  So  far,  it  seems  to  be 
working.  Our  placement  managers  make  it  their  ^  ^  ; 
business  to  know  where  the  best  IS  jobs  are  all  ^ 
over  the  country.  They  also  know  where  the  best  people  are 
and  what  it  takes  before  they'll  make  a  move. 


The  next  time  you  have  to  find  the-hard-to-find,  call 
your  local  Robert  Half  office. 


Specialized  Recruitment  For  The  IS  Industry 
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COMPUTERWORLD 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Software  Development  Manager 

GE  Consulting  Services'  project  related 
businesses  are  strongly  supported  by  the 
work  done  at  our  Advanced  Development 
Center  in  Albany,  NY.  Successful  rapid 
growth  of  our  Technology  Migration  Prac¬ 
tice  and  other  industry-specialty  project 
areas  have  created  an  immediate  need  for  a 
Senior  Application/Software  Manager  to  direct  and  irrfpact  the 
projected  growth  of  the  Development  Center.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  possess: 

•  Demonstrated  successful  leadership  of  large  application 
development  projects  and  previous  management  of  at  least 
50-60  application  development  professionals. 

•  Strong  communication,  presentation,  and  interpersonal 
skills 

•  Ability  to  develop  strategies  for  technology  direction,  com¬ 
prehend  and  assess  new  techniques,  and  interface  with  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Management  to  provide  solid  technical  development 
and  support 

•  Relevant  technical  experience  in  DB2,  IMS,  etc. 

•  Knowledge  of  software  testing  methodologies,  structured 
techniques,  and  production  aids  and  workbenches. 

This  extremely  visible  position  reports  to  the  Northeast  Regional  Vice 
President  and  will  require  relocation  to  Albany  (upstate  NY). 

GE  Consulting  Services  is  in  the  business  of  developing  software 
solutions  through  the  integration  of  application  software,  data 
processing  and  communication  technology.  As  part  of  the  GE  fami¬ 
ly,  we  offer  an  excellent  compensation  package,  GE  benefits,  high 
visibility  and  career  growth. 

Send  a  resume  in  strict  confidence  to; 

L.  S.  Mendelson 
GE  Consulting  Services 
17  Computer  Drive  West 
Albany,  NY  12205 
(518)  454-2258 
(518)  454-2651  Fax 

GE  Consulting  Services 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IN  STRUCTORS 

OUR  DP  EDUCATION 
IS  STATE-OF-THE-ART 

We're  ComputerKnowledge,  a  dynam¬ 
ic  division  of  Computer  Horizons 
Corp,  and  we're  offering  excellent 
full/part-time  or  associate  opportuni¬ 
ties  nationwide. 

If  you're  on  experienced  clossroom 
instructor  with  at  least  2  years  of  data 
processing  experience,  we  invite  you 
to  teach  management  ond  productivity 
courses  in  our  curriculum  that  includes: 

•  DB2  •  CICS  •  ORAClf 

•  SQL/DS  •  CSP  •  EXCElfRATOR 

•  QMF  .  FOCUS  •  UNIX/AIX 

•  CASE  TOOLS,  •  DATA  MODEUNG, 

•  MANAGEMENT  PRODUaiVUY  COURSES. 

Join  the  company  that's  leading  the 
way  in  DP  training  for  Fortune  500 
companies  throughout  the  U.S.  To 
apply,  please  moil  or  fox  your  resume 
to;  COMPUTERKNOWLEDGE  CORP, 
12740  Hillcrest  Rood,  Suite  212,  Dept 
DK,  Dallas,  Texas,  75230.  FAX  #  2 1 4- 
934-3845. 

_ ComputerKnowledge! _ 

A  DIVISION  OF  COMPUTER  HORIZONS  CORP. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  ni/f 


Join  Our 
Aggressive 
Applications 
Development  & 
Operations  Support 
Teams. 


('AROI.INA  POVC'ER  &  LICiH  T  COMPANY,  a  major  forte  in  .Southexstern  power  generation  anti 
distribution,  offers  information  systems  professionals  the  kind  of  environment  that  will  provide 
long-term  professional  and  personal  satisfaction — the  latest  in  proven  technology  and  an  appealing 
lifestyle  We  re  looking  for  data  processing  professionals  to  join  our  team  and  provide  aggressive 
applications  development  and  operations  support. 

Along  with  wide  use  of  personal  computers,  we  re  operating  one  IBM  .^090-.S00.  one  IBM 
^t)y()-2()(),  and  one  Amdahl  SByo-.SDO.  The  CICS  on-line  environment  has  been  growing  at  the  rate 
of  4()%  per  year.  Recently,  we  have  expanded  to  a  new  Data  Center.  VCe're  operating  under 
M\’S/XA  and  \'M/C.MS  utilizing  an  SNA/SDLC  network  consisting  of  over  3.000  terminals  and 
printers.  Our  programming  languages  are  COBOL,  SQL  and  DATACOM's  IDEAL.  We  have  adopted 
DB2  as  our  standard  for  new  application  development  and  arc  aggressively  expanding  our  use  of 
PC-based  and  mainframe-based  CASE  tools. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  large  strategic  planning  study  and  have  a  significant  backlog  of 
technical  and  application  development  projects.  VCc  arc  currently  seeking  the  following: 

APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 


Programmers 


Positions  require  -t  +  years  of  structured  coding  experience.  Highly  desired  experience  would  in¬ 
clude  COBOL,  CK.S.  DB2  and  DAI  ACO.M  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred. 


Systems  Analysts 


Positions  require  r  +  \  ears  experience  in  a  development  en\  ironment  \  ersus  a  maintenance  en¬ 
vironment  Highly  desired  experience  would  include  structured  design  techniques,  data  modeling 
expcTieiice.  prototyping  and  Method/1  knowledge.  A  four -year  degree  is  preferred. 

DATABASE  ANALYST 

Position  requires  t  +  years  exiXTience  utilizing  a  relational  database  engine,  preferably  DB2  or 
DA  T.ACOM/DB  Desirable  experience  includes  formal  participation  in  the  physical  DB  design  ae- 
tiMty  ot  de\  elopment  projects.  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred 

SR.  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  ANALYST 

Position  requires  S  -t-  \  ears  experience  in  data  communications  in  a  large  systems  .SNA 
etn  ironment  Knowledge  of  PC  Local  Area  Networks  desirable  Excellent  \s  ritten  and  oral  presen¬ 
tation  skills  as  w  ell  as  project  management  and  planning  experience  are  a  must.  four-\  ear  degree 
IS  preferred 

LAN  SUPPORT  ANALYST 

Requires  3-S  years  of  technical  experience  in  personal  computer  support,  including  a  minimum  of 
I  -2  \cars  in  the  design,  implementation  and  support  of  local  area  networks,  perferably  in  a  L.\N- 
to-LAN  or  w  ide-area  eonneetix  it>  en\  ironment  Ban>  an  network  operating  system  experience 
strongh  desired  Candidates  must  possess  strong  verbal  and  w  ritten  communication  and  client 
consulting  skills  .\  four -year  degree  is  preferred 

I  he  qtialitN  of  life  in  the  beautiful  (  arolinas  is  one  on  w  hich  to  boast.  V.  e  offer  a  mild  but  seasonal 
climate,  a  moderate  tost-of-li\  ing,  excellent  schools  and  uni\ ersitics,  and  a  myriad  of  cultural  and 
recreational  acti\  ities  With  CP&L  located  in  the  capital  cit>  of  Raleigh,  the  mountains  and 
seashore  are  just  a  few  hours  aw  ay 

(  PXl.  offers  conipetiti\  e  salaries,  excellent  benefits,  and  opportunities  to  adc  ance  If  you're  inter¬ 
ested  in  becoming  part  of  our  important  team  of  professionals,  send  resume  w  ith  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Randy  .Millwood,  Senior  Recruitment  Representative,  Dept.  CW  22690, 
CAROLINA  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY,  P.O.  Box  1551,  Raleigh,  NC  27602.  An  I  qual 
()pportunit\  /.5ffirmati\ e  .\clion  I  niplover 


CNLL 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company 
Energy  In  Operation 


P 


COMPUTER 
PROJECT  MANAGER 

A  well-established  state-wide  Florida  law  fimi  looking  to  hire  a  Systems 
Analyst  with  10-20  years  expwence,  preferably  with  medium  to  large¬ 
sized  law  firms,  who  is  skilled  in  the  management  and  implementation  of 
disthbuted  data  processing  computer  systems,  local  area  and  wide  area 
networks.  This  Iridividual  must  possess  the  following  skills: 

1 .  Sgnificant  expertise  in  project  management  and  project  tracking, 
using  the  phased  development  management  approach; 

2.  An  understanding  of  law-related  applications,  to  Include  word 
processing,  data  base  management  litigation  support,  and  document 
assembly  attorney-related  functions; 

3.  Enhanced  management,  organizational  and  leadership  skills. 

4.  Enhanced  communication  (oral/written)  and  interpersonal  skills  with 
end-users  and  management; 

5.  Experience  in  contract  negotiation  with  verxJors  (hardware,  software, 
educational  support); 

6.  Proven  ability  to  work  effectively  with  vendors  in  managing  the 
installation  of  hardware  and  software  applications. 

7.  Experience  in  implementing  telecommunication  systems,  to  include: 
local  and  wide  area  netwoms,  mainframes/microcomputer  interfac¬ 
ing,  fax,  telephone  and  teleconferencing  systems. 

Please  fonward  your  resume  and  credentials  to 

Vem  Barclay,  Manager  of  Operations.  Holland  &  Knight  Law  Firm, 
Post  Office  1288,  Tampa,  Florida  33601. 


Flonda 

DON’T  DREAM  THE  LIFE, 
LIVE  THE  DREAM!!! 

Florida,  with  gentle  winds  bending  the 
palms  and  an  average  temperature  of 
72”.  is  one  of  the  finest  places  to  live  and 
work 

AMD  Consulting  Services  is  experiencing 
phenomenal  growth  Our  customers. 
Florida's  premier  Information  processing  centers, 
have  immediate  needs  for  professionals  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  of  the  following: 

W  *  COBOL  PU,  ALC.  RPG3,  “C CICS 

.  •  FOCUS,  ORACLE,  INFORMIX 

•  DB2/SQL  IDMS,  M204.  IMS 

'  tandem  COBOL  TAU  PATHWAY 

•  DECA'AX.  UNIX  PICK 

•  PCS/ ADS.  MCCORMACK  X  DOIXiE 
It's  your  move,  make  it  the  RIGHT  ONE 

AMD 

^  JE—  * S.  coNSutONG  aevicis 

On«  Hartwmr  PUce  Tampa,  Hodda  JJ602 

Suite  885  C  (811)229-9208 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


HI-TECH  MD-DC-VA 


Top  DP  placement  agency  has  100's  of  MO,  VA  and  U.S.  wide 
openings  for  experienced  DP  professionals.  Our  clients  include  small, 
mid-sized  and  large  commercial  and  defense  firms.  They  offer 
excellent  benefits  and  advancement  Some  "hot"  current  openings 
include: 


VM  SYS  SPECIALIST  To  SS5K 

STDRAGE/DASD/SPECIALISno  SS4K 
SYSTEMS/DBA  |DB2.  IMS. 

Adalias.  FOCUS)  To  SSOK 


IBM  SYS  PROGRAMMERS  1b  SBOK 
COBOUCICS  To  SSOK 

ADABAS/NATURAL  1b  S4BK 

IDMS/ADS/0  Tb  SSOK 

AS400  1b  SSSK 

Call  Pete  Francisco 
BILL  YOUNG  &  ASSOCIATES 

8550  Arlington  Blvd.  (Suite  202)  •  Fairfax,  VA  22031 
(703)  571^)200  (24  hr.  answering)  (703)  573-3612  (Fax/24  hr.) 
MEMBER  OF  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL  ASSOCIATES 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
ENGINEER  &  MANAGER 

Job  Order  #FL0215599 
Innovative  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  real-bme  fault-tolerant 
computer  systems  and  related 
software,  as  well  as  utilization  of 
multi-processors  and  RISC  archi¬ 
tectures.  Position  requires  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  computer  technolo¬ 
gy,  Master's  degree  in  computer 
with  major  field  of 
uter  Science,  and 
le  years  of  experience  in  job 
offered  are  required,  or  three 
years  in  proprietary  computer  re¬ 
search  and  multiprocessors  and 
RISC  architectures.  40  hours  per 
week,  $45,000  per  year 

TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 

Job  Order  #FI.0228253 
WANTED,  an  indivkJuai  with  a 
Bacheiors  degree  in  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering,  or  Computer  Science, 
to  troubleshoot  any  Real-Time 
computer  failure  in  the  world;  pro¬ 
vide  technical  and  administrative 
leadership  to  a  group  of  Technical 
Support  Engineers,  evaluate  new 
technologies  and  interface  with 
the  Research  and  Development 
organization  to  ensure  main¬ 
tainability  features  are  designed 
into  future  Real-Time  computer 
products.  At  least  two  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  computer  engineer 
m  customer  service  control  and  in¬ 
dustrial  automation  systems  is  re¬ 
quired.  ProviiJe  engineenng  sup¬ 
port  to  real-time  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  used  in  the  fields  of  process 
control  and  industhal  automation, 
throughout  the  world,  be  available 
to  travel  at  short  notice  to  any 
Real-Time  computer  installation  in 
the  world  to  resolve  complex 
Real-Time  computer  system  fail¬ 
ures  or  design  problems  in  the 
hardware  or  software,  40  hours 
per  week,  and  $45,000  per  year. 

RESEARCH  & 
DEVELOPMENT 

Job  Order  #FL0228246 
Individual  possessing  Bachelor 
degree  in  Physics  or  Computer 
Science,  and  four  (4)  years  expen- 
ence  as  a  software  engineer  As¬ 
signed  to  work  on  current  re¬ 
search  and  development  projects 
related  to  the  introduction  oi  our 
company's  newest  computer 
product  offenngs.  Including  work 
on  data  communications  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  open  systems  such  as 
TCP/IP,  051  and  X.25,  also  the 
implementation  of  data  communi¬ 
cations  products  based  on  in¬ 
ternational  standards,  in  the  use 
of  both  high  and  low  level  pro¬ 
gramming  fenguages  on  real-time 
multiprocessor  operating  systems 
and  in  the  use  of  Motorola  MC 
680X0  microprocessors.  40  hours 
per  week,  salary  approximately 
$24.75  per  hour. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Job  Order  #FL0228051 
Software  Engineer  to  specify,  de¬ 
velop,  implement,  test,  enhance, 
maintain  and  document  software 
products  (operating  systems, 
tools,  utilities  and  libraries)  to  run 
on  employer's  computer  systems, 
and  to  work  on  Unix  System  v. 
Kernel  real-time  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  and  Motorola  microproces¬ 
sor  (MC88100  and  MC68030)  de¬ 
velopment.  Must  have  a  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  Computer  Science 
and  at  least  2  years,  5  months  ex¬ 
perience  in  job  offered.  40  hours 
per  week.  $45,000  per  year 

Send  resume  (indicating  proper 
Job  Order  to  Job  ^rvice  of 
Florida,  105  E.  Broward  Blvd  ,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Florida  33301 . 


IMS  DB/DC 


Professional  9rowth, 
Sunbelt  locations  and 
high  profile  clients  are  all 
part  of  the  multiple  career 
opportunities  available 
at  C.C.G.  Stay  on  the  cut« 
ting  edge  of  technology 
at  expanding  computer 
centers. 

We  are  a  well  established 
firm  offering  excellent 
salaries,  benefits  and 
stable,  long  term  work 
environments. 

Computer 
Consulting 
Group _ _ 

Contract  Profess*onai  Services 


Research  Triangle  Area 

4109  Wake  Forest  Rd 
Suite  307 
Raleigh,  NC  27609 

1-800-222-1273 
(803)738-1994 
FAX  (803)738-9123 


DP  PROFESSIONALS 

Unprecedented  growth 
has  created  a  need  for  us 
to  expand  our  staff.  We 
seek  talented  FTogram- 
mers.  Senior  Programmer/ 
Analysts,  DBA's,  Systems 
Managers  to  work  at  our 
client's  IBM  or  DEC  sites. 
Current  needs  include: 

-CICS 

•DL/1 

•DB2 

-  Natural/Adabas 

•  IDMS,  ADS/0 
•IMS 

•HP  3000 

•  VAX,  Fortran,  Ingres 

-  UNIX,  C,  Xwindows 

•  Tech  Writers 

•  Procedural  Writers 

•  VAX,  COBOL,  DBMS 

ACP  offers  state-of-the- 
art  work  environments,  ex¬ 
cellent  compensation 
package,  relocation,  and 
professional  visibility.  If 
your  skills  match  any  of 
the  above  qualifications, 
send  your  resume  today 
(Degree  preferred). 


AMERICAN 

COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 

140  Stoneridge  Drive 
Suite  350 

Columbia,  SC  29210 
(800)  332-0555 

equal  opportunity  emptoyer  m/f 


Lead  Analyst/ 
Programmer  to  $38,000 

state-of-the-art  Midwest 
shop  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  programmer  ana¬ 
lyst  with  strong  CICS  skills 
Individual  will  be  involved 
with  a  wide  vanety  of  tasks 
which  include  recom¬ 
mending  sottware/hard- 
ware  solutions,  design  pro¬ 
grams  and  systems,  and 
oversee  all  phases  of  sys¬ 
tem  development  and  im¬ 
plementation.  If  you  desire 
excellent  compensation 
and  benefits,  call  for  further 
details. 

AS400  Programmer/ 
Analyst  to  $38,000 

St.  Louis  based  company 
has  immediate  need  for  a 
RPG  III  programmer  with 
excellent  analytical  and 
programming  skills.  Expen- 
ence  with  financial  or  man¬ 
ufacturing  applications 
would  be  a  plus.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  to  enhance  your  tech¬ 
nical  skills  and  career 
goals,  please  call  for  fur¬ 
ther  details 

MVS  Systems 
Programmer  to  $43,000 

Outstanding  opportunity 
exists  for  a  1-i-year  sys¬ 
tems  professional  that  has 
strong  emphasis  with  MVS 
systems  support  along 
with  CICS  support  skills. 
Assembler  programming 
experience  would  also  be 
considered  a  plus.  If  you 
desire  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  an  outstanding 
benefit  package  including 
paid  overtime,  call  for  fur¬ 
ther  details. 

ROBHVT  B««aa.F 

Information  Systems 


7733  Forsyth 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105 
1 -600-922-HALF 


in] 

rrri^  fax:  (314)727-1321 


Computer 

Careers 

Network 

Put  it  to  work  for  you! 
Call  For  more  Information 

800-343-6474 


Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising  Works 


“Computerworld  is  by  far  our  most 
successful  tie-in  to  the  applicant 
market  nationwide.” 


—  Gerald  B.  Reynolds 
President 

National  Computer  Associates 


As  President  of  National  Computer 
Associates  and  Partner  of  Systems 
Personnel  Inc.,  Media,  PA,  Gerald  Reyn¬ 
olds  knows  the  search  and  recruitment 
business  inside  and  out.  He  also  knows 
where  his  recruitment  advertising  dollars 
are  best  spent. 

National  Computer  Associates  (NCA)  was 
formed  18  years  ago  as  an  exclusive  group 
of  private  firms  dedicated  to  importing  and 
exporting  computer  personnel  on  a 
national  basis.  Today,  with  32 
members  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Australia, 

NCA  is  virtually  a  network  of 
“branch  offices”  working  to-  1  , 

gether  to  place  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  MIS  professionals  in  the 
right  jobs.  It’s  not  surprising, 
then,  that  most  of  NCA’s  sizable  ' 

advertising  budget  is  spent  in 
Computerworld.  ! 

"With  our  pooled  resources  and  j 

industry'  expertise,  NCA  offers  M/S 
professionals  a  wider  variety  of  jobs 
in  more  companies  in  just  about 
every'  location.  That 's  the  message  we 
want  to  get  out  to  professionals  in  the 
MIS  arena  —  programmers,  systems  analysts, 
tors,  even  vice  presidents  and  presidents.  For 
terworld  is  the  biggest  source  for  reaching  the 
MIS/DP  readership. 


MIS  direc- 
us,  Compu- 
entire 


"We  believe  that  Computerworld  has  one  of 
the  greatest  readerships  available  anywhere. 
Because  it's  perceived  as  the  'bible'  of  the  MIS 
industry,  Computerworld  is  read  by  the  vast 
majority  of  qualified  candidates.  In  fact,  my 
experience  with  both  NCA  and  my  own  com¬ 
pany,  Systems  Personnel  Inc.,  has  shown  that 
the  calibre  of  candidates  recruited  through  Com¬ 
puterworld  is  always  a  cut  above.  Translated  to 
the  bottom  line,  that  means  we  get  the  most 
punch  for  our  advertising  dollars. 

‘Computerworld  is  by  far  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  tie-in  to  the  applicant  market 
nationwide.  Year  to  date,  NCA  has 
made  great  strides  in  placing  pro¬ 
fessionals  within  MIS.  At  our  cur¬ 
rent  growth  rate  of  over  25%,  we 
plan  to  continue  our  trend  of  increas¬ 
ing  our  Computerworld  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  from  one  year  to  the 
next. " 

Computerworld.  We’re  helping  serious  employ¬ 
ers  and  qualified  information  systems,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  PC  professionals  get  together  in  the  com¬ 
puter  community.  Every  week.  Just  ask  Gerald  Reynolds. 
For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computerworld  can  put  you  in 
touch  with  qualified  personnel,  call  your  local  Computer- 
world  Recruitment  Advertising  Sales  Representative  today. 


COMPUtW  CAIIKRS 


COMPUTERWORLD 


twHw 


The  weekly  newspaper  of  record for  computer  professionals. 

Boston:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701  9171  (508)  879  0700 
New  York:  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  967  1350 
Washington  D.C.:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573.4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Los  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Francisco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  In-ine,  CA  92714  (‘’14)  250-0164 

An  IDG  Communitaijons  Newspaper 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


Great  CONSULTING 

Assignments! 
and  Exceptional 
FULLTIME 
Opportunities 

Call  &  send  your  resume  to 

MIMI 

SIMON  ASSOC. 

90  West  Street,  Suite  1 1 05 
New  York,  NY  10006 

(212)406-1705 

Fax  #(212)  406-1768 


BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT 

MANAGER 

Develop  and  manage  a 
relational  database  busi¬ 
ness  practice  for  an  es¬ 
tablished  Central  Florida 
billion  dollar  information 
technology  services  cor¬ 
poration.  DB2  experi¬ 
ence  required,  prqrosal 
development  and  CASE 
technoioay  expenence 
beneficiar.  Send  resume 
to  P.O.  Box  1747,  Tam¬ 
pa,  FL  33601-1747. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
$30,000  -  $50,000+ 

•  CiCS 

•  ADABAS/NATURAL 

•  IDMS/ADSO 

•  IMS/DB/DC 

•  DB2 

•  IBM  ASSEMBLER 

•  MSA  McCormack  &  PODGE 

•  ADR  DATACOM 

•  HOGAN 

•  SYSTEM  36/38/AS  400 

•  MBA's 

These  positions  are  located 
throughout  the  southeast  For  ad¬ 
ditional  info  caH/send  resume  to 
David  Kuralnick 

DATASTAFF 
P.O.  Box  29483 
Greensboro,  NC  27429 
919-299-8600 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

CONTRACT/PERMANENT 

•  AS400/S38 

•  IMS  DB/DC 
e  PS2  “C” 

•  IDMS  ADSO 

•  CICS 

•  DEC  VAX 

•  System  Programmers 

Call  or  send  resume  to 

Roger  Setzer 

DP  Resources  Inc. 

PO  Box  5057 

Burlington,  NC  27216-5057 
(919)222-8063 
Call  Our 

24  Hr.  Online  System 

(919)  222-0979 


PROGRAMMERS/ 

ANALYSTS 

If  you  are  in  the  top  10% 
as  a  Programmer  or  a  Pro¬ 
grammer  Analyst,  I  have 
positions  in  IBM,  MONEY- 
WELL,  &  DEC  VAX  facili¬ 
ties.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to: 

DANNY  M.  WALL 
The  Southwestern 
Company 

P.O.  Box  305140 
Nashville,  TN  37230 

Employer  Fee  Paid 


★  GET  OUT  ★ 
OF  TOWN 


NATIONWIDE 


OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR  HOME  TOWN  MAY  HAVE 
MANY  JOBS.  AUr  hOL  YOUR 
rARFF!R  OPPOgrUNITY  THECOM- 
FUTER-TECH  NETWORK  OF  GO 
NATIONAL  COMPUTER  SEARCH 
AGENCIES  8PECULIZES  IN  THE 
PLACEMENT  AND  PAID  RELOCA¬ 
TION  OF  COMPUTER  PERSONNEL 
TO  ALL  AREAS  OPTHE  UR  A. 

(216>-366-9990 
FAX#(216).366-9991 
TOLL-FREE  1-800-752-3674 


COMPUTtR 


NITWORK 


2101 U  Center  Kidge  Ud. 
ilocky  River,  Ohio  441 16 


RECRUIT 
THE 


Place  your  ad  in  re¬ 
gional  or  national  edi¬ 
tions  of  Computer- 
world’s  Computer 
Careers  section.  For 
more  information,  call 
Lisa  McGrath  at  800- 
343-6474  (in  MA,  508- 
879-0700). 


SOUTHEAST 

CONNECTION 


SPECIALIZING  m 

•  IBM  30XX 

•  IBM  43XX 

•  IBM  Sys  38 

•  IBM  AS/400 

We  currently  have  many  open¬ 
ings  for  professionals  with  2+ 
years  experience  as  program¬ 
mer/analysts.  systems  analysts, 
technical  suppoh  and  database 
analysts  In  the  southeast  Includ¬ 
ing  NC  and  VA.  We  have  special¬ 
ized  In  data  processing  since 
1980  and  are  the  leaders  In  place¬ 
ment  activity  In  the  area.  Please 
send  us  your  resume  TODAY. 


VIP  Personnel,  Inc. 

3101  Guess  Road,  Suite  C 
Durham,  NC  27705 

(919)  471-6404 
FAX  (919)471-4044 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 
a  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

FOR  CAROLINAS 
AND  SOUTHEAST 

Numerous  opportunities 
exist  for  on-line  and  data 
base  applications  P/A's  as 
well  as  systems  programmers 
and  DBA  s  Fee  Paid  Please 
call  or  send  resume  to 

Keith  Reichle,  CPC 
Systems  Search,  Inc. 

203  Heritage  Park 
Lake  Wylie,  SC  29710 
803/831-2129 

(Local  to  Charlotte  NCt 


RESEARCH  TRIANGLE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Cunvntly  recruiting  expertanced 
computer  prot  with  background 
hi  any  of  the  following:  IBM  CO¬ 
BOL;  CICS;  IDMS;  IMS;  AOS/0; 
ORACLE;  INGRES;  DB  2;  UNIX; 
LIFE  70;  ASSEMBLER;  AS400; 
DEC/VAX/VMS;  HP1000  UMS; 
PICK  0/S;  CIM;  POS;  MSA;  Fi¬ 
nancial;  Mfg.;  Health  Care; 
Banking;  Inaurance;  MVS,  VM, 
NCP/VTAM  or  CICS  Systama 
Progra;  DEC/VAX  Syatama 
Mgrt;  TANDEM;  Intagraph;  Ada- 
bat/Natural;  PC  LAN;  Databaae 
Analyati.  Partial  lithig  of  local, 
regional  A  nat’l  lee  paid  poai- 
bona.  Call  or  write; 


Tht  Underwood  Group,  Inc. 

3924  Browning  PL,  Suite  7 
Raleigh,  NC  27609 
(919) 762-3024 
FAX  (919)  783-0492 


PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  POSITIONS 

SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMERS 

With  at  least  3  years  experience  in 

*  IMS  DB/DC,  DL1  *  CICS 


*  NATURAL 
*PL1 

*  0B2/SQL 

*  VM/MVS 

*  VAX/VMS 

*  FOCUS 


*  ADABASE 
COBOL 
*  ORACLE 
RPGII/III 
*  IDMS/AOS/0 
C  LANGUAGE 


Please  Send  Resume 
in  Confidence  to: 


Managofflont 
SokitiMS,  Inc. 

1416  South 
Third  StraaL 
Louisville,  KY 
40208 


Programmer/Analyst 

The  Mayor's  Office  of  Contracts  is 
seeking  an  individual  to  work  on  a 
dtywide  info  system.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  ind  the  review  of  program 
spedtications.  performirw  com¬ 
prehensive  acc^tarKe  &  stress 
testing,  debugging  programs, 
generating  ad  hoc  reports  &  pro¬ 
gramming  system  enhancements. 
The  candidate  will  possess  sub¬ 
stantial  exp  w/IBM  30  XX  Main¬ 
frame  systems  running  ADABAS 
&  NATLFIAL.  Profidency  In  CICS 
&  VM  is  req'd  &  2  yrs  of  demon¬ 
strated  exp  In  applications  devel¬ 
opment.  Exp  w/NATURAL  2.1 
also  req'd.  NATURAL  AF  &  SU- 
PERNA'TURAL  a  definite  plus. 
Salary  Is  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume  &  salary  history,  to: 

The  Mayor’s  Office  of  Contracts 

The  City  of  New  York 
17  John  St,  7th  R,  NYC  10038 
NYC  Residency  is  Required 
EOE  M/F/HAr 


A  Terrific 
Opportunity 


Computer  Consulting  Group, 
one  of  the  Southeasts  fast¬ 
est  growing  contract  pro¬ 
gramming  and  consulting 
firms,  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  tor  talented  Programmer- 
/Analysts  with  2  or  more 
years  experience  Excellent 
salary  &  benefits  package 
We  re  especially  seeking 

HP  TRANSACT 

DEC/INQRES 

JR/SR  TECH  WRITERS 

ADABAS/NATURAL 

COBOL/CICS 

IMS  DB/DC 

VAX/FORTRAN 

IDMS/ADSO 

LIFE/COM 

INTERGRAPH 

VAX/ADABAS 

C/ARTIFICIAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

DB2  OR  RDB 

ICAO 

UNIX/C  OR  SUN/C 

WANQ/COBOL 

INFOTROL 

VAX  OR  IBM  “O'  CLEAR 
ASSEMBLER/REXX 
MVS  OR  DEC  SYS/PROG 
IBM/FOCUS  OR  MSA 
P/LOR  IMAGE  Proc. 


Computer 

Consulting 

Group 


Contract  Professional  Services 


Research  Triangle  Area 

4109  Wake  Forest  R(j 
Suite  307 
Raleigh.  NC  27609 

1-800-222-1273 

(803)738-1994 

FAX(803)738-9123 


SYSTEMS  & 
PROGRAMMING 
MANAGER 


Paugeot  Motorz.  one  of  the 
world's  leading  producers  of 
luxury  automobiles,  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  fora  Systems 
and  Progtamming  Manager  with 
the  following  background; 

IBM  AS/400 

RPG  III  4361 

VSE/SP2  COBOL 

CICS  SQiyos 

The  individual  selected  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  direct 
the  activities  of  five  programmer 
analysts  in  a  progressive  envi- 
ronmenl  The  ideal  candidate  will 
havea  minimum  of  seven (Tlyears 
experience  as  well  as  proven 
supervisory  skills.  AS/400  or 
System  ^  experience  is 
essential. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  and 
company  paid  benefits.  For 
prompt  consideration,  send  your 
resume,  in  complete  confidence 
to; 

Manager  Human  Resources 

pi  PEUGEOT 

E£1  MOTORS  AMERICA.  INC 

One  Peugeot  Plaza 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 

equal  oppcxtixiitv  onplova 
PSINCPALS  OMY 


APPLICATIONS 

SUPPORT 

REPRESENTATIVE 


Banister  Information  Systems 
Ckxporatlon.  a  leader  In  law  prac¬ 
tice  automation,  is  seeking  an  Ap¬ 
plications  Support  Representative 
for  our  New  York  City  office. 

Candidates  should  have  a  BS/BA 
in  Computer  Science.  Information 
Systems  Management.  Account¬ 
ing  or  equivalent  experience.  Must 
have  experiefKe  with  the  IBM 
AS/400  system.  Law  firm  and 
mini/micro  computer  experience  is 
a  plus.  Travel  is  required. 

Barrister  offers  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  above  average 
benefits.  Send  your  confidential 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

BARRISTER 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
CORPORATION 

Attn:  T.  Arthur 
Dept  CW0226 
42  Broadway,  Suite  1801 
New  York,  New  York  10004 

Equal  opportunity  employer. 

No  phone  calls. 


The  George  Washington  University 
Washington,  DC 

Director 

Computer  Information  and 
Resource  Center  (CIRC) 

The  George  Washington  University  is  looking  for  an  experienced  leader 
for  its  Ctxnputer  Information  and  Resource  Center.  The  new  director 
should  have  a  Master's  Degree  or  equivalent  with  excellent  managerial 
skills.  The  selected  person  should  be  familiar  with  mainframes  and  mi¬ 
crocomputers  as  well  as  the  current  trends  In  academic  computing  and 
technology.  Previous  experience  with  Computer  Information  Centers  is 
essential  as  is  the  ability  to  relate  effectively  to  faculty,  students  and  the 
administrative  staff.  The  university  is  currently  formulating  a  new  Com¬ 
puting  Technology  Master  Plan.  The  new  Director  will  be  expected  to 
undertake  a  strong  leadership  role  in  the  implementation  and  subse¬ 
quent  evolution  of  the  parts  of  this  plan  which  relate  to  Academic  Com¬ 
puting. 

Contact:  Dr.  Anthony  G.  Coates 

Asscxiiate  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Research 
2121  I  Street,  NW 
Rice  Hall  601 
Washington,  DC  20050 
Bitnet:  CIRCDIR  ®GWUVM 


FOR  EXCELLENCE 


Ojr  passion  for  customer  satisfacbcxi  has  made  us  a  global 
industry  leader  with  a  solid  reputation  fex  proven  performance. 
We  have  exceptional  opportunities  in  Michigan  arxl  around 
the  country  for  highly  qualified  DP  consultants  with  exper¬ 
tise  and  expenence  in: 

DB2  IMS  DB/DC  FOCUS 

CICS  ORACLE  VAX 

If  you  wish  to  explore  an  outstanding  career  opportunity 
With  SYNTEL,  please  send  your  resume  in  confidence  to 
Recruitment  Manager 

SYNTEL,  5700  Crooks  Road,  Suite  301,  Troy,  Ml.  48098 
TElj  (313)  828-3290 

SYSTEMS  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 


ATTENTION  CONTRACTORS,  SYSTEMS 
AND  PROGRAMMING  PROFESSIONALS 


Interested  in  meking  40K  to  70K7 
Heve  two  yeert  plus  experience  In  any  of  the  following  areas? 
We  would  appreciate  you  contacting  us  ASAPl 

IBM 

DB2.  SQUDS 
SAS.  CICS 
DATACOM 
IDMS.  ADS/0 
IMS  DB/DC 
INFORMIX 
FOCUS 


HP 

HP3000,  QUIZ,  QUICK 
POWERHOUSE,  IMAGE 
PHOTOS 

IBM  MINIS 

IBM  S-38.  RPG  III 
IBM  S-38.  COBOL 
IBM  AS400 


DEC/VAX 

VAX/VMS/DBMS 

ORACLE 

NATURAL  ADABAS 

INGRESS 

COBOL 

MULTIVIEW 

BASIC 


CALL  OR  WRITE  TODA  Y.  DON’T  WAITl 


DP  PROS  INC. 

P.O.  Box  2229  Burlington,  NC  27216 

Phone:  (919)  222-8030 


NACCB 


Fax:  (919)  227-6274 


THE  C0NTRA(;TS  are  IN! 


Ma|or  MD/DC/VA  clients  have  iusl  listed  70  openings  with  us  These  are  Real 
Time  openings  with  IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEWS  for  quaiilied  candidates  Positions 
require  2-10  years  strong  technical  experience 

We  are  dealing  directly  with  hinng  managers  for  these  key  openings  Companies 
provide  top  benefits  advancement  and  excellent  working  environment 

•  SYSTEMS/DBA's  (0B2.  IMS.  Adabas,  FOCUS)  To  $60K 

•  PRODUCT  SPECIALISTS  (0B2.  TELON,  lEF,  IMS)  To  S60K 

•  APPLICATIONS/OBA  $  (DB2.  IMS.  Adabas,  FOCUS)  To  $55K 

•  INDEPENDENT  COS  (DB2.  IMS.  TELDN,  APL,  FDCUS)  Call 

•  P/A’s  (CDBOL,  CICS.  JCL)  To  $S0K 

•  PRDJECT  LEADERS  (IBM.  CDBDL)  To  $55K 

«  STDRAGE/OASO/SPECIALISTS  To  S54K 

•  APUAPL2  P/A's  To  $52K 

For  immediate  consideration,  call  Bill  VOung  Mon-Fn  573-0200  (24  hr  ansvi«fing) 
Fax/24  hr  (703)  573-3612  (IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEWS) 

BILL  YOUNG  &  ASSOCIATES 

8550  Arlinglon  Blvd.  (Suite  202),  Fairfax,  VA  22031 


NEW  ENGLAND 

(MASS/NH/RI/ME) 

Thinking  about  bringing  your  systems  expertise  to  New 
Engiand?  We've  speciaiized  in  the  piacement  of  com¬ 
puter  professionals  in  Eastern  New  England  for  over  25 
years.  It  you  qualify  for  Info  Systems  positions  in  the 
$30,000  to  $60,000  range— one  call  puts  you  in  touch 
with  opportunities  throughout  the  region.  Client  com¬ 
panies  assume  all  fees. 

ROBERT  HALF 
Systems  Division 
101  Arch  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)  951^1000  (FAX:  617-951-0904) 


SOFTWARE  DEVELOPERS 

West  Coast/Texas 
Far  East/Europe 

If  you  want  development  -  state  of 
the  art.  permanent  or  contract  - 
we  have  the  finest  network  +  bo¬ 
nus  plan/relocatlon  plan  in  exist¬ 
ence!  Send/fax  resume  +  desires. 
+  we  ll  connect  you  ASAP  and 
meet  you  personally. 

We  need  professionals  with  any  of 
the  following  experience: 

CASE  TOOL/DBMS 
CICS/DB2/IMS 
AOABAS/UNIX  C/ORACLE 

COB  INTERNATIONAL 

1308  Centennial  Ave  #170 
Piacetawey,  NJ  08854 
(201)872-2579 


SOFTWARE  SUPPORT 
SPECIALIST 

Kenyon  College  seeks  individual 
with  initiative,  vision,  and  technicai 
and  communication  skills  to  de¬ 
velop  computing  applications  and 
partic^ate  in  user  support  activi¬ 
ties.  Requirements:  broad  experi¬ 
ence  with  microcomputing  and 
VAX-based  applications;  strong 
programming  abilities:  excellent 
interpersond  and  problem  solving 
skills.  Position  open  until  filled;  re¬ 
view  of  applications  starts  March 
22.  Kenyon  College,  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer,  encourages 
applicatKXis  from  minority  and 
women  candidates.  Contact: 
Scott  Siddall,  Kenyon  College. 
Gambler,  Ohio  43022.  (614)  427- 
5696. 


Software 

Engineers 


ComputerPeople  Consulting  Services  is  expanding  its 
professional  staff  in  our  Columbus,  Ohio  office.  We  have 
immedrate  needs  for  experienced  specialists  in  software 
development,  telecommunications  technology, 
telephony,  and  real-time. 

Some  positions  are  entry  level  and  require  an  M.S.  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  Electrical  Engineering  from  a  major 
university.  Other  positions  require  a  B.S.C.S.  or  B.S.E  E  and 
a  minimum  of  2  years  of  professional  experience.  Desirable 
skills  include: 

•  C/UNIX  programming 

•  UNIX  internals 

•  Real-time  experience 

•  Networking  and  protocols 

•  System  testing 

•  UNIX  V  System  administration 

•  Database  (UNIFY,  ORACLE,  INGRES) 

•  X-WIndow  or  Sun  Views 

•  Macintosh  Pascal 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume 
with  information  as  to  GPA,  Visa  status  and/or  citizenship 
to  Terry  Serafinl,  ComputerPeople  Consulting  Services, 
SO  Northwoods  Blvd.,  Worthington.  Ohio  43235.  An 

equal  opportunity  employer. 

ComputerPeople  a.~l 

(614)433-0133  •  FAX  (514)433-0114 


Computers 


UNIX/XENIX/ 

FILEPRO 

We  have  two  openings  in  our  Computer 
Services  Branch  for  Programmer/Analysts. 
We  prefer  one  or  more  years  experience 
using  FILEPRO  database  under  UNIX/ 
XENIX.  We  will  consider  a  recent  college 
graduate  with  good  UNIX/XEN IX  knowledge. 
We  require  a  related  degree  and  excellent 
communications  skills.  We  offer  an  excellent 
benefits  package,  a  stimulating  atmosphere, 
and  some  world-wide  travel  to  help  train 
users.  These  positions  are  located  in  the 
Washington,  DC  metro  area  and  are  not  Civil 
Service  positions.  Send  resume  or  SF-171, 
including  salary  history  to: 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 

MWR  Division  code  N-653 
1111  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
East  Tower,  Suite  211 
Arlington,  VA  22202 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


^IIHT 


DATA  BASE  ANALYST 

Serves  as  primary  management  and  technical  re¬ 
source  within  DIT  mainframe  system.  Directs  data¬ 
base  and  software  design,  testing,  maintenance 
and  training.  Requires  expertise  in  an  IBM 
MVS/SA  operating  system;  JCL  and  FORTRAN 
languages;  and,  NATURAL/ADABAS/PREDICT. 
Abinty  to  analyze/critique  systems,  communicate 
effectively  and  establish  working  relationships  with 
all  levels  of  personnel.  Requires  college  d^ree  in 
Computer  Science,  Information  Systems  or  equiv¬ 
alent  work  experience.  Salary  $34,933  -  $47,711. 
Qualified  applicants  should  submit  resume  by  5:00 
p.m.  on  3/9/90  to:  Va.  Department  of  Tran^rta- 
tion.  Employment  Section,  1221  E.  Broad  Street, 
Richmond,  VA  23219  Position  #08521.  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  M/F/H. 


— —  Immediate  Openings  — 

Meifo  Information  Servtcesjim  Inc.  500  company 
for  six  consecuilyft  year*  <^ef*  challenging  and 
rewarding  opportutnlies  in  Tampa  and  Orlando. 
Our  benefits  include  401K,  Maiical/Dental  in- 
turance,  cash  profit  sharing  bonus  and  a  Condo 
for  vacations  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 


(  CICS 

MVS/Assembler 

Oiacle/CASE 

OB2 

w/AFP  or  Laser 

S/38 

M&EXHRM) 

Printer  experience 

COBOL 

IDMS 

AA  DCS 

PLl 

IMS 

v. 

MODEL  204 

-c-  J 

Please  call.  Fax  or  send  your  resume  to: 
Brenda  Pitisci 

—  METRO — 

Inronnuliui)  Services,  luc. 

5300  W.  Cypress  St.,  Ste  285 
Tampa,  Florida  33607 
(813)  289-6955  •  FAX  (813)  286-1011 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


IMS-DBA 


New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation, 
an  investor  owned  utility  serving  800,000  cus¬ 
tomers  covering  one  third  of  New  York  State  is 
looking  for  an  IMS  Systems  Sr.  Analyst  to  work 
in  a  24  hour  IMS  DB/DC  environment.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  computer  science  and  eight 
years  of  related  IMS  DBA  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary.  A  four  year  degree  is  desirable. 

This  position  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Region  noted  for  its  wide  variety  of  year  round 
outdoor  and  cultural  activities  and  educational 
facilities.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  relocation  assistance. 

Please  send  your  resume  to: 

Ms.  Phyllis  Winner 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation 
P.O.Box  287 
Ithaca,  New  York  14851 
607-347-4131  (extension  6326) 

New  York  Stale  EiectrK  S  Gas  Corporation 


Qdodpe^l^- 

Qeodmuiee. 

An  EEO  Employer  M/F/H/V 


SYSTEMS 

ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

(Work  Location:  Mercury  &  Tonopah,  Nevada) 

These  positions  require  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  MIS,  Computer  Science  or  related  fields. 
Must  have  two  or  more  years  of  applicable 
systems  analysis  and  programming  ex¬ 
perience,  to  include  COBOL  and/or  FORTRAN 
programming  on  timesharing  systems.  Vax 
experience  preferred.  Should  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  effectively  with  scientists  and 
engineering  people  and  have  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  in  structured  methods  of  design  and 
programming. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER-M/F 
Liberal  Fringe  Benefits 
Replies  Held  Confidential 
Must  be  a  U.S.  Citizen 
Drug/alcohol  screening  test  required 

SEND  RESUMES  TO:  Trudie  L.  Rainey 
Recruiting  &  Employment  Administrator 
Reynolds  Electrical  & 

Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  98521 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89193 
Tel:  (702)  295-1900 

Data  Processing 

ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE/ 
PROLOG  EXPERT 


REECo 


computw^areers 


It’s  the  efficient 
way  to  recruit 

qualified 
computer 
professionals 


Now  you  can  target  your  recruitment  advertising  to  the  qualified  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  you  want  to  reach  -  where  you  want  to  reach  them.  All  you  need  is  the  new 
IDG  Communications  Computer  Careers  Network.  Here’s  how  it  can  work  for  you: 

You  choose  the  newspapers.  Depending  on  who  you’re  looking  for,  you  can  select 
the  combination  of  five  newspapers  that  best  suits  your  needs  -  Computerworld, 
InfoWorld,  Network  World,  Digital  News,  and  Federal  Computer  Week  Edi¬ 
tions. 

You  choose  the  region.  If  you  wish  to  recruit  within  a  specific  area,  you  can  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  regional  editions  of  the  newspapers  you  choose  -  East,  West,  or  Midwest. 
Of  course,  national  buys  of  individual  newspapers  or  various  combinations  are  also 
available  when  you  need  to  extend  your  reach. 

You  don’t  pay  for  readers  you  don’t  want.  Gone  are  the  days  when  you  have  to 
worry  about  paying  for  waste  circulation.  The  Computer  Careers  Network  puts  you 
in  touch  with  qualified  computer  professionals  -  and  only  those  qualified  computer 
professionals  you  need  to  reach. 

To  put  the  new  Computer  Careers  Network  to  work  for  you  -  regionally  or  nationally 
-  call  the  sales  office  nearest  you.  Or  contact  John  Corrigan,  Classified  Advertising 
Director,  at  508-879-0700. 


McDonnell  Douglas  Systems  Integration  Company,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  computer  service  companies,  is  currently  in  need  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  professionals  with  two  years  Prolog  programming  experience 
for  an  expert  systems  project  in  Denver.  Quintus  or  Arity  Prolog  and 
knowledge  of  AM/FM  applications  a  plus. 

We  offer  a  stimulating  and  challenging  working  environment  and  are 
dedicated  to  finding  candidates  with  skills  as  close  to  the  cutting  edge 
as  the  challenging  projects  we  face. 

Fax  or  send  resumes  or  call  today! 

Terri  Pryor 
Staffing  Specialist 


Sales  Offices 

John  Corrigan,  Classified  Advertising  Director,  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171;  508-879-0700. 

BOSTON:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171,  Nancy  Percival,  Regional  Manager;  800-343-6474.  (in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  508-879-0700);  Andrew  Rowe,  Account  Executive. 


MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS 

Systems  Integration  Company 
5299  DTC  Blvd. 

Suite  1400,  Englewood,  CO  801 1 1 
(303)  220-6085  FAX  (303)  220-6434 


MIS 

DIRECTORS 

If  you  need  good  people,  we’ve  got  them.  Computerworld 
reaches  more  than  612,000  computer  pros  every  week.  That’s 
more  qualified  computer  pros  than  any  newspaper  can  deliver. 
And  you  can  select  either  a  regional  edition  or  national  edition 
of  Computerwortd's  Computer  Careers  section  for  your  ad. 

For  more  information,  or  to  place  your  ad  regionally  or  national¬ 
ly,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 


NEW  YORK:  Paramus  Plaza  I,  140  Route  17  North,  Paramus,  NJ  07652; 
Warren  Kolber,  Regional  Manager,  201-967-1350;  Jay  Novack,  Account 
Executive  800-343-6^474. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031; 
Katie  Kress,  Regional  Manager,  703-573-4115;  Pauline  Smith,  Account  Ex¬ 
ecutive  800-343-6474. 

CHICAGO:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018; 
Patricia  Powers,  Regional  Manager,  312-827-4433;  Ellen  Casey,  Account 
Executive  800-343-6474. 


Weekly, 

Regional, 

National. 
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LOS  ANGELES:  18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92714; 
Barbara  Murphy,  Regional  Manager,  714-250-0164;  Chris  Glenn,  Account 
Executive,  800-343-6474. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714; 
Barbara  Murphy,  Regional  Manager,  714-250-0164;  Chris  Glenn,  Account 
Executive,  800-343-M74. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


AS/400  S/38 

11  GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

...With  Whittman-Hart,  the  largest  diversified  technical  services  company  (dedi* 
cated  strictly  to  the  AS/400  and  S/38  systems)  in  the  country.  Providing  technical 
support  to  many  of  the  top  Fortune  20  companies  in  America,  we  are  the  consulting 
experts,  committed  to  mastering  technologies,  attending  to  details  and  creating 
solutions.  Our  accelerated  growth  and  phenomenal  success  has  created  a  need  for 
talented  Data  Processing  PROFESSIONALS  to  share  in  a  future  of  significant  chal¬ 
lenge  and  reward  in  a  highly  progressive  team  environment. 

We  currently  require  individuals  with  2+  years  solid  System  38,  RPGIIl,  COBOL 
experience  and  proficiency  in  any  of  the  following: 


•  Technical  Consulting 

•  Design 

•  Education  A  Training 


•  Data  Coininunications 

•  Project  Management 

•  Product  Development 


I'lWi 

ip 


POSITIONS  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO,  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INDIANAPOLIS. 

Gel  to  the  HART  of  challenge  and  reward  at  Whittman-Hart.  We  offer  one  of  the 
finest  compensation  packages  in  the  industry,  including  high  earning  potential, 
project  diversity,  incentives,  paid  insurance  coverage,  relocation  allowance  and 
other  impressive  benefits.  Please  send  your  resume  in  strict  confidence  to:  Jared 
Bobo,  Manager  of  Recruiting,  Whittman-Hart,  INC.,  377  East  Butterfield 
Road.  Suite  390,  Lombard,  IL  60148.  (708)  971-2270.  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer  M/F. 

Wliittniaii-Hart 

The  Leader  in  the  Midrange  Solutions. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER.  Design 
and  develop  state-of-the-art  mi¬ 
crocomputer  retail  space  manage¬ 
ment  software  products  marketed 
to  retailers  and  mercharxlisers 
worldwide.  Develop  database  sys¬ 
tems  and  design  complex  busi¬ 
ness  applications.  IrKtIuding  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  applications  ^tform 
development,  using  "C",  PC 
DOS.  80286,  and  8i0386  Partici¬ 
pate  in  planning  the  direction/im- 
plementation  of  the  company's 
products  and  enhancements.  Per¬ 
form  the  company's  conceptually 
difficult  software  development 
projects  and  provide  technical 
consultation  to  engineenng  and 
development  departments  Train 
consultants  and  technical  support 
staff  and  prepare  user  documen¬ 
tation  for  developed  product.  Mini¬ 
mum  Requirements:  Bachelor  of 
Soence  Degree  (B.S.)  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  Must  have  three 
years  experierxx  in  position  of- 
tered  or  as  a  Systems  Analyst. 
Experience  as  a  Systems  Analyst 
must  Include  so^are  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  following:  (1)  object- 
oriented  applications  platforms; 
(2)  relational  network  database 
platforms:  (3)  business  application 
development  using  "C".  TC  DOS. 
and  80X86.  and  (4)  development 
of  a  software  product  in  “C  " 
which  was  marketed  externally. 
40  hours  per  week.  9:00  a.m  to 
5:00  p.m.  $45,000  a  year.  Submit 
resume  to:  The  Texas  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission.  TEC  Building. 
Austin,  Texas  78778,  J.O 
#5424425.  AO  PAID  BY  AN 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


Business  Systems/Quality  Control 
Analyst  for  Dearborn  area  Auto¬ 
motive  Parts  k^ufacturer  to  do 
extensive  study,  analysis,  model¬ 
ling.  &  evaluation  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  systems  operations, 
organization,  procedures,  admin¬ 
istration,  &  failure/difficulties/prob- 
lems:  apply  failure  modes  &  effect 
analysis  to  situations:  develop 
strategies  for  infKwation  &  change 
in  manufacturing  operations  & 
procedures  to  improve  business 
systems  organization  &  quality 
control;  present  reports  to  man¬ 
agement.  2  yrs.  exp.  r^.  in  above 
duties  with  a  B.A.  in  Systems 
Analysis.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  two  courses  addressinq  the 
study  of  basic  systems  thiriking. 
design.  &  modelling:  &  two 
courses  addressing  the  study  of 
analysis  of  systems  failures  &  cat- 
astrophies,  systems  modelling  ^ 
proach  to  or^izational  deasion 
making.  &  systems  approach  to 
organizational  change.  $30,400/ 
yr.  M-F  8AM-5PM.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  send  resume  (NO  CALLS) 
to  T.  J.  O'Keefe.  Reference  No. 
96189,  Michigan  Employment  Se¬ 
curity  Commission  -  Department 
of  Labor,  7310  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit.  Ml  48202. 


DP 

PL -Scientific  (NCI . $80K 

SA's-R&OVAX(NC) . $50K 

PA'S  -  IDMS  (FL)  anywhere  .  $40K 

SP-MVS/XA(FL) . $55K 

SP-VM/XA(NC) . $55K 

SP  -  MVS/ESA  (NC) . $56K 

DBA -IDMS  (MO) . $52K 

DBA-DB2(NC) . $56K 

PL- Payroll  (FL) . $70K 

SP-MVS/XA(NC) . $45K 

SA  -  Method  1  (NC) . $50K 

PL's  -  Healthcare  (DC) . $50K 

PA'S  -  CICS,  DB2  (NC)  ....  $45K 

PA  •  IMS/COBOL  (VA) . $35K 

PA'S -DOS,  COBOL, 

CICS(NC) . $40K 

PA'S  •  MVS,  CICS,  Mfg.  (NC)$40K 
PA'S  •  IMS,  Banking  (NC) . . .  $40K 

SA'S-S/38(DC) . $50K 

SA's-LAN(NC) . $45K 

SA-ON2(VA) . $48K 

Multiple  OP  positions  available 
throughout  the  Sunbelt  area.  Can 
or  sand  resume  to: 

DOROTHEA  SAMS 
PHILUPS  RESOURCE  GROUP 
P.O.  Box  5664 
Qreenvine.  SC  29606 
603/271-6350  -  Office 
603/292-Se67  -  Homo 
603/271-6499  -  Fax 
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ANALYSTS.  PROGRAMMERS,  DESIGNERS 


If  You  Have  The  Right  Stuff . . . 

2  years  minimum  professional  experience, 
stable  work  history,  good  technical  references, 
U  S.  citizenship  or  green  card,  and  competence 
in  at  least  one  of  the  following 

•  UNIX/C  *  VAX/ VMS  *  IBM  MVS  ♦  4  S/400 

•  System/SS  ♦  Tandem  •  Ada  •  RPG  III  *  DB2 

•  SQL  •  IDMS-ADS/O  •  IMS  *  CICS  *  ORACLE 

•  INFORMIX  *  SYBASE  •  PACBASE  *  FOCUS 

•  INGRES  •  ADABAS  •  SNA  •  VTAM  •  MSD  *  MSA 

•  MAPICS 

•  Communicalions  •  Networking  •  Operating  Systems 

•  Compilers  •  Controls  •  Parallel  Processing 

•  Distributed  Systems  •  Object  Oriented  Programming 

•  Windowing  •  OB  Development  OR  Administration 

•  SOA/IV&V  OR  CM  •  ASW/Sonar  •  Radar 

•  Supercomputing  •  CASE  •  Esperl  Systems 

•  Circuit  Simulation  •  Microprocessors 

. . .  We  Have  the  Right  Service 

Thousands  of  placements  of  computer  professionals 
since  1966:  over  1000  client  companies  and  200 
affiliates  nationwide;  resume  preparation  and  select¬ 
ive  distribution,  no  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  no 
sales  pressure 

TO  APPLY:  Mall  or  FAX  ratume  or  call  Hoirard  Levin. 

RSVP  SERVICES 

Oepl.  C.  Suite  614.  One  Cherry  Hill  Mall.  Cherry  Hill.  NJ  08002 
800-222-0163  or  FAX:  609-667  2606  jreler  to  Oepl  C| 


Are  you  being  challenged  in  your  current  job?  Are 
yoU;  interested  in  being  part  of  a  dynamic 
company  that  offers  daily  challenges  and  real 
growth  opportunities? 

Proteus  software  corporation  may  have  the 
opportunities  you've  been  searching  for.  With 
offices  in  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and  Boston,  we 
are  a  rapidly  expanding  firm  specializing  in  fourth 
generation  language  consulting  and  education. 

We  have  current  openings  for  imaginative, 
motivated,  skilled  professionals  who  have 
experience  in: 

•  FOCUS  •  ORACLE  •  DB2 


If  you  are  up  to  the  challenge,  send 
resume  to: 

Proteus  software  corporation 
2025  Gateway  Place,  Suite  300 
San  Jose,  CA  95110-1006 
408-452-7800  •  FAX  408-452-7431 


your 


Charlotte 

Mid-Atlantic 

704-552-6855 


Atlanta 

Southeast 

404-447-8773 


Multipte  Projects,  TOP  Pay.  Overtime  Pay,  Fast  Starts.  Contract  or 
Permanent  Employment  for  Programmers.  /Vnalysts.  and  Sales  Staff 


DB2  e  IMS 
DL1  e  ADABAS 
CICS  e  ADS/O 
NATURAL 
RPG  II  -  Hi 


BRANNON 
&  TULLY 


COBOL  a  IBM 
DEC  •  UNISYS 
TANDEM  a  SQL 
ORACLE  a  PC's 
INGRESS  a  C 


Check  us  out.  Multimllllon  Dollar  IntematKXial  provider  of  Software 
and  Services  growing  at  over  1(X)%  annually.  Co-paid  Benefit  Plan 
and  unlimited  Internal  opportunities. 

BRANNON  &  TULLY,  INC. 

6201  Fairview  Rd,  Ste  200  3169  Holcomb  Br.  Rd,  Ste  675 

Chartotto,  NC  28210  Norcrosa,  GA  30071  / 


Follow  the  leader, 
to  Florida. 

We're  Software  Services  of  Fiorida,  providing  data  processing  consulting 
services  to  major  corporations  and  small  companies  in  the  Orlando, 

Jacksonville,  Tampa/St,  Petersburg  and  Miami/Ft.  Lauderdale 
areas,  as  well  as  in  Raleigh  and  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  We’re 
currently  seeking  consultants  with  a  minimum  of  one  year’s 
experience  in  any  of  the  following  categories: 


4i«i1 


DB2,  CICS  or  COBOL 
RPG  III,  SYSTEM/38,  AS/400 
C,  OS/2,  AIX 

SCOBOL,  PATHWAY,  COBOL 


S 


McCORMACK  &  DODGE 
PL1,  CICS 
lOMS/ADSO 
C,  UNIX,  INFORMIX 

Call  toll-free  National: 


•  HP3000,  SYS.  MGR. 

•  ORACLE,  CASE  Tools 
•IBM  or  NCR,C,  POS 


Florida  only: 


.  rk  r>  v^oii  luii-iicc  i-iauuiiai. 

OFT^RE  1-800-237-8181  1-800-282-4141 

y  I  1^  ^  Arnie  Gerstein,  Director  of  Recruiting 

^  -  Paragon  Crossing,  Suite  124, 113004th  St.  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33716 
FAX:  (813)  578-1372 


OF  FLORIDA  INC 

®)l)?S®ATIONAI.IN( 


COmPUTEPIPEDPLE 


100+ 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 

WITH  FLORIDA  LIFESTYLE 

Our  clients  have  asked  us  to 
select  professionals  with  the 
ability  to  perform  in  a  chal¬ 
lenging  environment  with  the 
following  senior  level  skills 


DB2 

ORACLE 

UNIX/C 

TANDEM 

VAX/COBOL 

ALC/APPL 

PL1 

IMS 

esp 

AS400 

IDMS 

A/VDCS 

INFORMIX 

CLIPPER 

CICS 

LAN 

FOCUS 

ADA 

HP3000 

PCS/ ADS 

Should  you  have  demanding 
career  goals,  the  desire  to 
improve  your  working  envi¬ 
ronment  improve  compen¬ 
sation.  and  learn  new  skills, 
call  or  send  resume  to: 

12225  2aih  St  North 
Si  Petersburg.  FL  33716 
813-573-2626 

Smrving  Temp*  B»y 

2005  W  Cypress  Creek  Rd  Ste  3 
Ft  Lauderdale  Ft  33309 
800-777-8603  / 305-771-8603 

S0rving  Qr^atmr  Miami 

20  North  Orange  Ave.  Ste  1400 
Orlando,  FL  32801 
800-888-1064 


COmPUTEF^PEDPLE 


Marketing  Specialist 
Design  and  develop  computer 
based  analytical  models  and  tools 
and  analyze  historical  market  and 
sales  innxmation  for  optimizing 
sales  resources  allocation:  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  databases  for 
market  potential  and  individual  ac¬ 
count  information:  support  annual 
business  plan,  business  develop¬ 
ment.  etc.  M.S.  In  Marketing/Busi¬ 
ness.  1  -I-  years  experience  in  per¬ 
sonal  cornputer  product  market¬ 
ing.  Requires  academic  project/re- 
saarch  background  development 
of  algorithms  for  computer  based 
mathematical  modeling  to  analyze 
historical  market  and  sales  infor¬ 
mation  and  optimize  market  seg¬ 
ments.  Acadmic  coursework  in 
quantitative  design  and  modeling 
of  computer  based  decision  sup¬ 
port  systems  stochastic  and  ana- 
wtical  nxxteis.  statistical  modeling 
for  muttivariate  marketing  analy¬ 
sis.  database  management, 
spreadsheets,  computer  based 
statistical  packages  (SPSS-X. 
SAS,  Data-besk).  and  COBOL 
and  Fortran.  $45,000/yr.;  40hrs./ 
wk.  Place  of  emptoymOTt  and  in- 
tarview:  Norwalk.  (Connecticut.  If 
offered  en^iloyment,  must  show 
legal  right  to  work.  Clip  ad  and 
send  with  resume  to;  Job  Order 
Number  3066321.  Job  Service 
Technical  Unit,  Connecticut  Dept, 
of  Labor.  200  FoHy  Brook  Blvd., 
Wethersfield.  CT  06109  not  later 
than  March  13, 1990. 


Information 
Systems  Careers 

We're  Mercy  Information  Systems,  a  subsidiary  of  Mercy 
Health  Services  and  part  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  Health 
Corporation.  If  you’re  an  experienced  information  systems 
professional,  consider  joining  our  dynamic  consulting  and 
information  systems  setting. 

Regional  Director 

Responsible  for  the  operation,  coordination  and 
facilitation  of  regional  data  centers  and  divisional 
information  systems  plans.  Provides  guidance  on 
hardware,  software  and  technical  enhancements. 
Develops  and  implements  staff  training  programs  and 
ensures  compliance  to  budgets  and  business  plans.  The 
incumbent  will  also  manage  special  projects  including 
vendor  evaluations  and  feasibility  studies. 

Requires  thorough  knowledge  of  hospital  operations  and 
industry  technology.  Strong  human  relations, 
management  and  communications  skills. 

Vice  President  Planning  and  Quality 

Responsible  for  information  technology  planning  and 
integration  with  healthcare  strategic  and  operational 
plans.  Will  develop  and  oversee  educational  standards 
programs,  market  research,  methods  development  and 
"Quality  Customer  Service"  program.  Candidate  will  also 
design  and  manage  all  system  implementation  projects 

Requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  health  care  field, 
with  an  emphasis  on  information  systems  technology  and 
its'  current  and  emerging  trends.  A  formal  planning 
background,  with  strong  management  and  human 
relations  skills  are  a  must. 

Vice  President  Product  Development 
and  Support 

VP  will  plan,  organize,  direct  and  evaluate  activities  and 
resources  of  the  division.  Develops  and  oversees  business 
and  client  service  plans;  systems  and  programming 
services  and  customer  information  systems  vendors. 
Ensures  timely  and  cost-effective  client  services. 

Requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  hospital  operations 
and  basic  understanding  of  information  systems 
technology.  Strong  management,  communications,  and 
human  relations  skills  are  a  must. 


/  HEfILTH  SERVICES 


We  offer  a  highly  competitive  salary  and  benefits  package. 
For  consideration,  send  your  resume  to:  Ann  Wyszynski, 
Personnel  Services,  Mercy  Health  Services,  34605  Twelve 
Mile  Road,  Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48331-3221.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


It’s  easy 

to  place  your  recruitment  ad 
in  Computerworld! 


All  the  information  you  need  is  right  here. 

Just  call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343-6474  (in  MA, 
508-879-0700).  Or,  if  you  want,  you  can  send  us 
the  form  below  via  mail  or  to  our  FAX  machine. 
You  can  reach  our  FAX  at  ext.  739  or  740  at 
either  of  the  above  numbers. 

The  following  information  will  help  you  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  ad  you’d  like  to  run  and  when 
you’d  like  to  run  it. 

CLOSING  DA’TES;  To  reserve  space,  you  need  to 
call  us  by  5PM  (all  continental  U.S.  time  zones), 
6  days  prior  to  the  Monday  issue  date.  We  need 
your  ad  materials  (camera-ready  mechanical  or 
copy  for  pub-set  ad)  by  5PM,  5  days  prior  to  the 
weekly  issue. 

AD  COPY;  We’ll  typeset  your  ad  at  no  extra 
charge.  You  can  give  us  copy  via  phone,  U.S. 
mail,  or  FAX.  To  typeset  an  ad  for  you,  we  need 
clean,  typewritten  copy.  Figure  about  30  words 
to  the  column  inch,  not  including  headlines. 
(There  are  seven  columns  on  each  page.) 

LOGOS  AND  SPECIAL  ARTWORK:  Any  logos 
or  special  artwork  should  be  enclosed  with  your 
ad  copy.  For  best  reproduction,  please  send  us 
either  a  stat  of  your  logo  or  a  clean  sample  on 
white  bond  paper. 

COLUMN  WIDTHS  AND  MINIMUM  DEPTHS: 

Your  ad  can  be  one  of  seven  different  widths. 
There  is  a  minimum  depth  requirement  for  each 
width.  You  can  also  run  larger  ads  in  half-inch 
increments.  The  chart  below  can  serve  as  a 
reference. 


line  or  $189.00  per  column  inch.  In  all  cases, 
you  can  earn  volume  discounts. 

The  minimum  ad  size  is  two  column  inches 
(1-1/4”  wide  by  2”  deep)  and  costs  $415.80  if  run 
nationally.  A  sample  of  this  size  appears  below. 
You  can  run  larger  ads  in  half- inch  increments  at 
$103. 95  per  half  inch.  Box  numbers  are  available 
and  cost  $25  per  insertion  ($50  if  foreign). 


Programmer  Analyst 

This  Is  a  sample  ad  for  Com- 
puterwortd's  Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  section.  It  will  help  you 
decide  what  size  ad  you'd 
Hke  to  run.  Remember  that 
you  can  run  your  ad  either 
regionally  or  nationally  In  our 
recruitment  section  and  that 
the  minimum  ad  size  Is  orte 
column  (1  4/16  inches  wide) 
by  two  Inches  deep  (like  this 
sample).  This  ad  would  cost 
$415  80  in  our  national  edi¬ 
tion,  $302.40  In  the  Eastern, 
Midwestern,  or  Western  edi¬ 
tion,  and  $378.00  in  two  re¬ 
gions;  volume  discounts  ap- 
p*y 


SAMPLE  AD  SIZES  AND  PRICES:  To  assist  you 
in  planning  your  recruitment  advertising,  the 
following  shows  common  ad  sizes  and  their 
respective  costs. 


One  Region 
(East,  .Midwest 

Two  Regions 
(  East /West 

East /.Midwest, 

National 

or  Vest) 

.Midwest /West ) 

Edition 

1  column  X  2" 

1  302.40 

$  378.00 

$  415.80 

2  column  x  2” 

1  604.80 

1  756.00 

$  831.60 

3  column  x  3” 

$1,360.80 

$1,701.00 

$1,871.10 

4  column  x  5” 

13,024.00 

$3,780.00 

$4,158.00 

5  column  x  7” 

15,292.00 

$6,615.00 

$7,276.50 

NUMBER  OF  COLUMNS 

WIDTH 

MINIMUM  DEPTH 

1  column 

1-1/4" 

2" 

2  columns 

2-5/8" 

2" 

3  columns 

4-1/16" 

3" 

4  columns 

5-9/T6" 

4" 

5  columns 

6-15/16" 

5" 

6  columns 

8-3/8" 

6" 

7  columns 

9-3/4" 

7" 

RATES;  Your  rate  will  depend  on  the  size  of  your 
ad  and  whether  you  choose  to  run  regionally  or 
nationally.  The  national  rate  is  $14.85  per  line  or 
$207.90  per  column  inch.  The  regional  rate 
(Eastern,  Midwestern  or  Western  editions)  is 
$10.80  per  line  or  $151.20  per  column  inch.  You 
can  run  your  ad  in  any  two  regions  for  $13. 50  per 


PAYMENT:  If  you’re  a  first-time  advertiser  or  if 
you  haven’t  established  an  account  with  us,  we 
need  your  payment  in  advance  (or  with  your  ad) 
or  a  purchase  order  number.  Once  you  have 
established  an  account  with  us,  we’ll  bill  you  for 
any  ads  you  run  as  long  as  your  payment  record 
is  good. 

COMPUTER  CAREERS  NETWORK  BUYS: 

You  can  take  advantage  of  special  rates  that 
let  you  run  your  ad  in  Computerworld  and 
Computerworld s  sister  newspapers  at  special 
rates.  Choose  from  Computerworld  Focus  on 
Integration,  Network  World,  InfoWorld,  Digital 
News  and  Federal  Computer  Week.  Call  for 
details. 


Ad  Size: 


Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising  Order  Form 

columns  wide  by  _ inches  deep 


Issue  Date(s): 


Name: 


Company: 
Address:  _ 


Telephone: 


Region:  □  East 

□  East/Midwest 


National:  □ 


□  Midwest  □  West 

□  Midwest/West  □  East/West 

Send  this  form  to:  COMPUTERWORLD  RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
800-343-6474  (In  MA,  508-879-0700) 

Telecopier  Extensions:  739  or  740 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


The  State  of  Wyoming  seeks 
computer  programmers  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas: 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  degree  In  computer 
science,  txjsiness  or  related  field. 
PLUS  2  years  as  a  computer  pro¬ 
grammer  or  analyst.  Starting  Sal¬ 
ary  Range  $17S7  -  $2247  per 
month. 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST,  SR. 

Requires  BS  degree  in  computer 
sdeince.  PLUS  4  years  as  a  com¬ 
puter  programmer.  Intergraph  or 
DEC  VAX  and/or  IBM  S370  expe¬ 
rience  desired.  Starting  SalWy 
Range  $2086  •  $2631  per  month. 
Obtain  and  submit  offidal  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  Personnel  Division. 
Emerson  Building.  2001  Capitol 
Ave..  Cheyenne,  m  82002. 
APPLY  IMMEDIATELY. 

Positions  are  located  in  Chey¬ 
enne.  Wyoming  (population 
50.000).  a  progressive  community 
with  high  qufflity  of  life  situated 
100  miles  north  of  Denver;  dose 
to  hunting,  fishing  and  various  rec¬ 
reational  opportunities;  no  state 
Income  tax  gives  employment 
with  the  State  of  Wyoming  a 
unique  advantage.  AN  EQUAL 

op^TUNiTY  Employer. 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER  -  APPLI¬ 
CATION  SOFTWARE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  TOOLS.  Analyzes  user  re¬ 
quirements  to  determine  the  EDP 
system  needed  to  create  new 
software  development  tools. 
Plans  layout  of  required  EDP  sys¬ 
tem  utilizing  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronics.  programming  and  EDP 
prindples  arxf  equipment.  Confers 
and  Interacts  with  management, 
co-workers,  vendors  and  user 
personnel  to  determine  the  speci¬ 
fication  arxl  design  of  the  most 
proficient  new  software  develop¬ 
ment  tools.  Designs  arxl  writes 
real-time  efficient  programs;  arxl 
prepares  utilization  procedures 
that  are  user-frlerxlly.  Position  re¬ 
quires  a  Master  of  SderKe  De¬ 
gree  In  Computer  Science.  Must 
have  knovrieidge  of  "C".  FOR¬ 
TRAN.  SAS.  CLIST.  JCL.  and 
M68000  programming  languages. 
ForN  hours  per  week.  8:00  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.;  compensation  of 
$38,000  per  year.  Serxl  resume 
vrith  sodal  security  number  to  In¬ 
diana  State  Employment  &  Train¬ 
ing  Services.  10  North  Senate 
Ave..  Irxllanapolls.  IN  46204.  Attn: 
W.F.  Shepherd.  Indude  ID  No. 
3180471  with  response. 


^  SUNBELT  &  ATLANTA  ^ 
$25,000  to  $95,000 
IDMS/ORACLE/DATACOM/IMS/DB2 
VAX/MAPICS/FOCUS/SYS38 
TECHWRITERS/DP  SALES/TANDEM 

Need  Programmers,  Programmer/Analysts  for  Full-Time 
and  Consulting  Positions  in  IBM  Shops.  Relocation  Ex¬ 
penses  Paid.  Send  resume  to: 


Jim  Heard,  EDP  Consultants,  Inc. 
3067  Bunker  Hill  Road,  Suite  202 
Marietta,  Georgia  30062 


ITS  CALLED  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 
FOR  GOOD  REASON 


System  professionals  can  discover  career  enrichment, 
personal  satisfaction  and  rewarding  employment  with 
our  prestigious  clients.  Sophisticated  technologies 
include  Mainframes,  Minis,  Micros,  PC’s,  Networks, 


TANDEM 

EXPERIENCE? 

Consulting  opportunities 
across  the  U.S. 

TAL,  PATHWAY,  SQL.  SCOBOL, 
COBOL.  C  and  SNAX  experience 
needed.  Send  resumes  to: 

TALON 

PROFESSIONALS,  INC. 

11827  Breton  CL,  Ste.  C12 
Boston,  VA  22091 

CaR  Maurice  (703)264-5052 

Serving  Only  TANDEM  Users  and 
Consultants  Across  the  U.S. 


CA& AZ 
CONTRACTS 


P.  Murphy  a  Associates,  Inc. 

4405  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  SUITE  100 
BURaANK.  CA  91506 
(810)641-2002  (714)562-0506 
FAX:  (616)  641-2122 


MIS 

DIRECTORS 

If  you  need  good  peo¬ 
ple,  we’ve  got  them. 
Computerworld 


Programming 

CHALLENGE! 

OPPORTUNITY! 

SUCCESS! 

Are  these  the  things 
you  want?  Read  onl 

since  1976  we  have  been  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  consulting 
firms  in  the  developrnent  of  main¬ 
frame  applications.  Our  California 
Region  currently  has  a  need  for 
professionals  with  a  min.  of  three 
years  exper.  arxl  one  or  nxxe  of 
the  following  skills: 

•  DB2/CSP/CIC8 

•  M204 

•  EDI  SPECIAUST 

•  COBOL/VSAM/MVS 

•  MSA  ACCOUNTINC  SYS. 

Benefits  Indude  tuition  reimburse¬ 
ment  and  profit  sharing,  competi¬ 
tive  compensation  arxl  a  variety  of 
project  assignments.  Serxl  re¬ 
sume  to: 


DATRONICS 

14241  Rrestone  B(vd.  Suita  220 
La  Mirada,  CA  90638 
Call  Collect 
213/802-3262 


COMPUTER 
SPECIALISTS 
.  .  .  OUR  ONLY 
SPECIALTY 


Experienced  in  Engr  g  or 
Programming'?  We  match 
you  to  the  tob  you  want  All 
USA  Locations/AII  fees 
paid  Mail  resume  or  call  to 
discuss  your  career  goals 

TECH  SUPPORT 
IBM  &  DEC 
SOFTWARE 
C  UNIX  Assemblers 

PROG/ANALYSTS 
IBM  M  Frame  &  Minis 
CICS  RPG  COBOL  Databases 

HARDWARE 

Analog'  Digital 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Voice  &  Data 

HAMILTON 

%  TtCHmcju.  0€/t9omt§L  me 

P.O.  Box  369 
West  Hurley.  N  Y.  12491 
I9I4I  679-4050 


Communications,  System  Software,  Data  Bases,  4-GL’s. 
design,  development  and  software  engineering. 

THE  SEARCH  FIRM,  INC. 

595  MARKET  STREET.  SUITE  1400,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94105 

(415)  777-3900  FAX  777-8632 


SOFTWARE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

1-800-423-5383 

Let  our  National  Award  winning 
computer  ipecisliatt  attitl  you 
In  your  tearch.  We  have  over 
300  affiliated  otficaa  around  the 
country  ready  to  work  tor  youl 


LIFE  INSURANCE  To  $60K 

UNIX  INTERNALS  To  $60  • 

SYSTEM/3a  To  $40K  • 

IDMS,  IMS  or  AD  ABAS  To  $S0K 

P/A  (COBOL  or  ALC)  To  $40K 

UNIX/C  To  S5$K 

MVS  or  VM  INTERNALS  $  OPEN 

ACF/VTAM/NCP  To  $50K 

OB2/SOL  To  $60K  > 

COBOL/CICS  To  $40K 

Software  Enginaert  To  $60K 

OVERSEAS  $  OPEN 


ROBERT  SHIELDS  & 
ASSOCIATES 

P.O.  Box  890723,  Dept.  C 
Houston,  TX  77289-0723 

FAX:  713-488-1498 


SR.  PROGRAMMER 
ANALYSTS 
Earn  $35-$60K 

State-of-the  art  projects. 
One  of  America's  fastest 
growing  companies  (Inc. 
500).  WESSON.  TAYLOR, 
WELLS  can  offer  DP 
professionals  with  IBM, 
DEC  or  H-P  application 
development  experi¬ 
ence  one  of  the  finest 
compensation  pack¬ 
ages  in  the  industry.  Call 
Tom  Hesson  at  (800) 
444-4918  or  Sarah 
Terry  at  (800)  444- 
4917,  or  send  your 
resume  to:  WESSON, 
TAYLOR,  WELLS,  Dept. 
W36,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Camden,  SC  29020. 


Research  Engineer  apply  Imowl- 
edge  of  artifloal  inteiigerx»  to  In¬ 
vestigate.  develop  &  apply  new 
process/optimizatxxi/contrd  com¬ 
puter  application  techniques;  moni¬ 
tor  new  development  in  optimiza¬ 
tion  &  imeigent  database  areas 
applied  to  cnemicai  &  petroleum 
processing;  serve  as  technical  corv 
sultant  to  Al  (Artificial  Inteligenca) 
group;  provide  assessment  of  po¬ 
tential  Al  appiicafion  for  refineries; 
provide  sareguards  &  troubie- 
shrxiting  reoommerxiations;  utilize 
BASIC.  C.  USP.  FORTRAN  & 
PROLOG  software  to  buld  pro¬ 
grams  to  enharxa  process  control; 
serve  as  optimization  consultant  & 
advise  parsorxiel  &  research  center 
&  onsita  plant  kxations  as  to  best 
ccxxse  of  action;  perform  tests  to 
determine  faesiMty  of  nstaing 
specific  computet  apptcatlcxis;  pre¬ 
pare  reports  of  finrXngs.  Bachelor's 
degree  In  Computer  Sderxa  re¬ 
quired.  Must  have  orxnpleted  at 
least  1  course  each  In:  pattern  rec¬ 
ognition  &  machine  perception; 
krxiwiedge  representation:  cogni¬ 
tive  psychology  in  artificial  InteH- 
gerK»;  advarx»d  artificial  riteli- 
gerx»  programming.  Academic 
program  irxjst  have  Irxiuded  re- 
seanh  in  artificial  lnteligerx»  in  ex¬ 
pert  systems  development  40  hrs. 
9:00am  to  5:00pm,  $2572/month. 
Serxl  resume  to  lEnois  Dept  of 
Empioyment  Serxrtty.  401  S. 
Stated  S..  Chk^.  IL  60605, 
Attn:  L.  Donegan.  Ref.  #9994-0 
Employer  paid  ad. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

Compass  Incorporated 

is  a  consulting  services 
firm.  We  have  long-term 
assignments  working  on 
major  new  development 
projects  in  both  the  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Chicago  areas 
for; 

ADABAS/NATURAL  with  CICS 
INGRES  DBA 
DB2  with  IMS  or  CICS 

Call  Pam  Freeman  collect 
at  313-443-5255  or  send 
your  resume  to: 


reaches  more  than 
612,000  computer 
pros  every  week. 
That’s  more  qualified 
computer  pros  than 
any  newspaper  can 
deliver.  And  you  can 
select  either  a  regional 
edition  or  national  edi¬ 
tion  of  Computer- 
world’s  Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  section  for  your 
ad. 

For  more  information, 
or  to  place  your  ad  re¬ 
gionally  or  nationally, 
call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA, 
508-879-0700). 

Weekly, 
Regional, 
National. 
And  It 
Works... 


Systems  Analyst;  40  hrs./wk.; 
8am  -  4:30pm;  $32,300/yr,;  Over¬ 
time  as  needed,  cxxnpensated  at 
IW/hr.  Job  requires:  Masters  de¬ 
gree  im  Mathematical  Sciences 
OR  Computer  Science  AND  1  yr. 
experience  as  a  Programmer-Ana¬ 
lyst.  Job  also  reqs.:  1)  1  grad, 
course  in  data  structures  OR  irv 
formation  structures;  2)  1  grad, 
erse.  in  which  COBOL  computer 
language  was  studied;  3)  1  grad, 
erse.  in  compilers:  &  4)  1  grad, 
erse.  in  operating  systems.  Job 
duties:  Analyze,  develop,  test,  im¬ 
plement  &  debug  computer  sys¬ 
tems  for  a  variety  of  customer 
projects  &  manufacturing  Irxtus- 
trles.  Confer  with  project  manager 
regarding  capability  of  system  & 
projected  workload.  Use  theories 
of  data  structures  to  analyze  &  im¬ 
plement  system.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  should  serxl  resume  &  verifi¬ 
cation  of  reqs.  to:  7310  Wood¬ 
ward,  Rm.  415,  Detroit.  Ml  48202. 
Ref.  #9790.  Employer  paid  ad. 


*  DP  PROS  * 

1990 

We  are  searching  nationwide  for 
DP  candidates  ready  to  advance 
their  careers  on  a  permanent  or 
consulting  basis. 

TANDEM  -  to  6SK 
IMS  DB/DC  -  to  50K 
SYS  38/AS400  -  to  48K 
IDMS/DB/2  -  to  90K 
COBOL/CICS  -  to  4SK 
LAN/PC  Experts  -  to  40K 
UNIX/C/X-25  -  to  75K 
ORACLE  -  to  60K 

Please  call,  fax  or  mail  resume  to: 

Electronic  Search  -  DP  Division 
6250  N.  River  Road  #  7040 
RoaemonL  IL  60018 
PH  #  (708)  318-8555 
FAX  #  (708)  318-8564 


WTW 

MATKUU: 

ONtlUINr. 

aawBi 

AS/400 

Programmer 

Analysts 

If  you  are  an  RPG  II  or  III, 
System/36  or  System/38 
programmer  or  analyst,  inter¬ 
ested  In  joining  one  of  IBM’s 
fastest  growing  Industry  Re¬ 
marketers  and  developing 
software  for  the  credit  &  col¬ 
lections  industries,  we  would 
like  to  talk  to  you.  Paid  relo¬ 
cation  to  Northern  Virginia. 
Please  call  D.  Duran,  collect, 
at  (703)  448-9400  for  addi¬ 
tional  information. 


On-Line  Applications 

PROG/ANAL/MANAGERS 

WORLDWIDE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

•  ASSEMBLER  (Mainframe) 

•  ACP/TPF 

•  STRATUS/TANDEM 

•  RPG  lll(AS/4(X)orS/38) 

Also,  Tokyo  assignments  requiring 
Japanese  fluency 

Permanent  and  Contract 

Please  call  or  man  resume  to: 

TPF  International,  Inc. 

23046  Cariota  Ave,  Suite  600 
Laguna  HUIs.  CA  92653 
Phone:(714)581-6737 


COMPASS  INCORPORATED 

24001  SouthfieW  Rd.,  Ste.  112 
^uthfield,  Mich.  48075 
ATTN:  BOX  CW 


100’S  U.S.A.  JOBS 
Computer 
Programmers 
Software 
Engineers 

Another 

Computer  Specialiats 


Companiat  Pay  Feet 
Mott  oner  Paid  Relocation 


755  New  York  Avenua-Ste  250 
Huntington,  N.Y.  11743-4340 
Phone:  516-549-8888 
24  Hour  Fax:  516-549-7231 
JEANETTE  A.  HENRY.  CPC 


Systems  Analyst  -  Will  con¬ 
duct  feasibility  studies,  de¬ 
sign,  analyze,  code.  Imple¬ 
ment,  maintain  and  enhance 
financial  systems.  Prepare  de¬ 
tail  system  requirements  and 
define  data  structures.  Must 
know:  C,  COBOL,  ORACLE, 
SQL.  Must  have  M.S.  in 
M.I.S.,  Computer  Science  or 
Finance.  Must  have  at  least 
six  months  experience  as  a 
Systems  Analyst.  5  day/wk, 
40  hr/wk,  $34lvyr.  Apply  with 
resume  to:  Mr.  Martin  Palmeri, 
Keane,  Inc.,  140  Allens  Creek 
Road,  Suite  104,  Rochester, 
NY  14618.  An  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer. 


FREE. 

The  Romac  Report  — 
1990  Edition 

and  look 
what’s 
inside! 


Contents: 

Salaries: 

Banicing  Salaries 
Accounting  Salaries 
Data  PrcKessing  Salaries 
Profile  to  the  Year  2(X)0 
The  Cost  of  Hiring  ... 

Top  10  Job  Hunting  Errors 
Incentives,  Perks.  .  . 

Cost  of  Living 
Best  Cities  for  Kids 


The  Romac  Report  —  1990  Edition  focuses  on  salary 
information  for  accounting,  finance,  banking  and  data  prcKessing 
professionals.  Also  discussed  are  topics  of  interest  to  both  compa¬ 
nies  and  professionals  looking  for  new  positions. 


To  receive  your  FREE  copy,  call  the  ROMAC  office 
nearest  you. 

^Romc 

Alabama  Florida  Mis.souri  Ohio 

Birmingham  Miami  Kansas  City  Cleveland 

205-252-8071  305-354-8367  816-221-1020  216-771-6822 

California  Orlando  St.  Louis  Dayton 

Orange  County  407-843-0765  314-231-6334  513-461-1373 

714-975-0711  Tampa  New  Hampshire  Pennsylvania 

San  Diego  813-229-5575  Manchester  BalaCynwyd 

619-231-9650  Georgia  603-647-0200  215-667-7351 

San  Francisco  Atlanta  New  Jersey  Philadelphia 

415-788-2815  404-688-0033  Ridgewood  215-568-6810 

Connecticut  Illinois  201-445-5456  Wayne 

Hartford  Chicago  New  York  215-687-6107 

203-525-8037  312-263-0902  Albany  Rhode  Island 

Stamford  Maine  518-463-6644  Providence 

203-358-8155  Portland  Buffalo  401-421-2250 

District  of  207-773-4749  716-853-6203  Tennessee 

Columbia  Massachusetts  Newburgh  Memphis 

Washington,  DC  Boston  914-565-0700  901-685-8500 

202-775-9055  617-439-4300  Rochester  Nashville 

Delaware  Wellesley  Hills  716-232-4610  615-259-1370 

Wilmington  617-239-0900  North  Carolina  Texas 

302-658-6181  Minnesota  Charlotte  Dallas 

Florida  Minneapolis  704-333-3166  214-720-0050 

Ft.  Lauderdale  612-334-5990  Raleigh  Houston 

305-928-0811  919-878-4454  713-227-7700 

Jacksonville  Winston-Salem  Virginia 

904-358-6868  919-725-1933  Richmond 

804-644-0196 

Washington 

Bellevue 

206-646-6640 

ROMAC  offices  are  independently  owned  and  operated  franchises  of  Romac  and  Associates,  Inc. 
Prime  franchise  locations  available.  For  information,  call  Jerry  Giguere  at  1-800-341-0263. 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 

THE  COMPANY 
THAT  HOUSES  AMERICA 
IS  BUILT  ON  YOUR  IDEAS 


Meet  the  technical  challenge  of 
supporting  more  than  nine  million 
home  loans  with  the  company  that 
houses  America. ..Fannie  Mae.  If 
you're  an  analytical  thinker  with 
strong  user  interface  skills,  we'll 
make  you  feel  at  home  in  one  of 
these  excellent  opportunities. 

DIRECTOR, 

APPLICATIONS  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT 

This  individual  develops,  directs 
and  motivates  highly  technical  pro¬ 
ject  teams  in  the  design  and 
development  of  applications  soft 
ware  for  state-of-the-art  business 
systems.  Requirements  include: 

•  At  least  ten  years  progressive  data 
processing  experience 
(IBM/MVS/XA  or  ESA|,  including 
3-5  years  project  management. 

•  Demonstrated  leadership  and 
managerial  skills. 

•  Securities  background  with 
trading  and  clearance  systems  ex¬ 
perience  highly  desirable. 

MANAGER,  DATABASE 
MANAGEMENT 

You  will  direct  the  selection,  in¬ 
stallation,  management,  operation 
and  administration  of  the  IDMS  and 


FOCUS  database  software.  Re¬ 
quirements  include: 

•  Ten  to  fifteen  years  experience  in 
a  large  IDMS  database  environ¬ 
ment,  IBM/MVS/XA  and/or  ESA. 

•  DB2  applied  relational  database 
experience  highly  desirable. 

•  Strong  management,  communica¬ 
tion  and  presentation  skills. 
Prepare/conduct  technical  presen¬ 
tations,  meetings,  briefings  and 
training  sessions. 

In  return  for  your  knowledge  and 
skills,  Fannie  Mae  offers  com¬ 
petitive  compensation,  generous 
benefits  and  a  corporate  con)mit- 
ment  to  internal  promotion. 

For  immediate  consideration, 
please  FAX  your  resume  to:  (202) 
752-4934,  Attention:  Sandy  Wood, 
or  forward  to:  Fannie  Mae,  Dept. 
HRSW226,  P.O.  Box  39206, 
Washington,  D  C.  20016. 

Kdnnir  Mjo  is  an  AKirmativr  Action/Equal  Oppor 
tunity  Employer  We  invite  inquiries  ant!  applications 
from  minorities,  women  ant!  members  ol  prolecled 
groups 


FannieMae 

The  USA's  Housing  Partner 
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Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising  Works. 


“Our  ads  in  Computerworld  recruit  top 
quality  MIS  professionals  — 
and  lots  of  them.” 

—  John  McFarland 
Executive  Life 


caliber  of  information  systems  professionals. 
People  who,  unlike  most  readers  of  local 
newspapers,  know  exactly  what  our  ads 
are  talking  about.  That  alone  puts  it  ahead 
of  any  other  publication. 

And  so  do  the  results.  In  a  word,  they ’ve 
been  terrific.  Every  time  we  advertise,  we  do 
very  well.  Our  ads  in  Computerworld  recruit 
top  quality  MIS  professionals  —  and  lots  of 
them.  Another  benefit  of  running  in  Computer- 
world,  as  we ’ve  discovered,  is  that  it  makes 
our  company  look  even  better  to  poten¬ 
tial  candidates. 


As  the  biggest  life  insurance  company 
in  California,  Executive  Life  is  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  ways  to  stay  number 
one.  That’s  why  the  Los  Angeles-based 
firm,  boasting  assets  in  excess  of  $15  bil¬ 
lion,  takes  impressive  measures  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  work  environment  that  keeps 
employees  at  Executive  Life  for  a  long 
time. 


It’s  also  why  the  company  takes  wise  mea¬ 
sures  to  attract  qualified  professionals  in  the 
first  place,  according  to  John  McFarland. 

“We  want  our  advertisements  to  result  in  hir¬ 
ings.  That’s  why  we  describe  not  only  the 
position  but  also  the  benefits  of  the 
company  itself  Candidates 
should  get  a  fairly  clear  picture  j 

of  the  job  and  its  surroundings.  f 

Then,  hopefully,  they’ll  say,  ‘Ex¬ 
ecutive  Life  sounds  like  the  envi-  ^  i 

ronment  for  me.  ’ 

The  first  step,  though,  is  to  make 
sure  our  message  gets  through  to 
the  right  people.  That’s  why  we  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Computerworld.  It’s  really 
the  only  publication  of  its  kind,  in  as 
much  as  it  truly  does  reach  the  highest 


We  ’re  very  happy  with  Computer- 
world.  For  our  needs,  its  the  best 
publication  we’ve  used.  That’s  why 
we’re  planning  to  continue  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  Computerworld  in  1989.  ” 

Computerworld.  We’re  helping  seri¬ 
ous  employers  and  top  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals  get  together.  Every  week. 

Just  ask  John  McFarland  of  Executive 
Life.  For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computer- 
world  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified 
personnel,  call  your  local  Computerworld 
Recruitment  Advertising  Sales  representa¬ 
tive  today. 


COMPUTERWORU) _ 

The  weekly  newspaper  of  record  for  computer  professionals. 

Boston:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700 
New  York:  Paramus  Plaza  I,  140  Route  17  North,  Paramus,  NJ  07652  (201)  967-1350 
Washington,  D.C.:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (312)  827-4433 
Los  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Francisco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


An  IDG  Communications  Newspaper 


MARKETPLACE 


Snooping  about  on  consultants 

Getting  the  most  from  one  requires  more  than  just  asking  for  references 


BY  MICHAEL  ERBSCHLOE 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 

If  you  are  thinking  about 
hiring  a  consultant  to  help 
you  design,  build  or  ac¬ 
quire  new  computer  sys¬ 
tems  or  software,  there 
are  two  important  steps  you 
should  take.  First,  ensure  you 
can  get  what  you  need  by  thor¬ 
oughly  checking  the  consultant’s 
background  and  qualifications 
for  the  specific  work  you  want 
done.  Then,  you  need  to  specify 
in  writing  exactly  what  you  want 
the  consultant  to  do. 

Before  engaging  any  firm  or 
individual,  confirm  the  quality  of 
the  consultant’s  work  through 
references.  Using  references 
provided  by  the  consultant  is  a 
good  place  to  start,  but  you  may 
encounter  bias.  You  should  talk 
to  other  information  systems 
professionals  you  know. 

Seek  out  the  views  of  as  many 
different  types  of  IS  profession¬ 
als  as  possible  and  talk  to  end  us¬ 
ers,  too.  Include  IS  directors,  op¬ 
erations  managers,  operators, 
programmers  and,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  users  from  a  variety  of 
functions  such  as  administration, 
finance  and  line  units. 

The  reason  for  casting  such  a 
wide  net  is  that  each  type  of  per¬ 
son  views  a  system  from  a  differ¬ 


ent  perspective.  An  operator 
might  possess  the  best  view  of 
ease-of-use  and  reliability,  while 
a  programmer  may  have  a  better 
perspective  on  documentation 
and  software  maintenance.  End 
users  should  best  be  able  to  tell 
you  if  an  application  package  is 
able  to  meet  user  needs. 

When  checking  references, 
there  are  several  specific  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask.  Was  the  specified 
task  completed  within  budget? 
To  many  people,  this  consider¬ 
ation  is  the  most  important  one, 
because  so  many  projects  go 
over  budget. 

If  your  sources  tell  you  that 
there  were  cost  overruns,  try  to 
find  out  why.  Doing  so  is  some¬ 
times  difficult,  and  you  should 
keep  an  open  mind  regarding  the 
reasons.  Were  the  overruns  due 
to  poor  budgeting  or  cost  projec¬ 
tions?  Did  they  occur  because 
end  users,  management  or  the 
consultant  kept  adding  to  the 
specified  requirements? 

You  need  to  be  extra-inquisi¬ 
tive  if  you  discover  the  consul¬ 
tant  kept  making  suggestions  for 
additional  work.  Examine  whe¬ 
ther  this  was  really  necessary. 

The  second  most  important 
aspect  of  a  project  is  usually 
whether  it  is  completed  on 
schedule.  If  the  consultant  has 
not  finished  projects  in  a  timely 


fashion,  find  out  why.  Again,  a 
balanced  perspective  is  helpful. 
Were  there  delays  because 
equipment  wasn’t  available?  Be¬ 
cause  key  people  in  the  client 
company  couldn’t  be  reached? 
Or  was  it  because  the  consul¬ 


must  be  removed. 

In  addition  to  gauging  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  previous  clients,  you 
need  to  make  sure  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  working  on  your  project 
have  demonstrated  the  specific 
skills  required  for  the  work  that 
you  need  done. 

With  an  application  develop¬ 
ment  project,  for  example,  if  one 
of  the  programming  consultants 
is  a  techie  with  no  interpersonal 
skills,  there  should  be  someone 


N  ADDITION  TO  gauging  the  satisfaction 
of  previous  clients,  you  need  to  make  sure 
that  the  individuals  working  on  your  project 
have  demonstrated  the  specific  skills  required  for 
the  work  that  you  need  done. 


tants  were  not  on  the  job  when 
they  should  have  been? 

Many  users  can  deal  with  cost 
overruns  or  falling  a  little  behind 
schedule,  but  it  is  another  story 
when  a  system  doesn’t  work 
properly  after  the  consultants 
walk  out  the  door.  If  this  was  the 
case,  it’s  particularly  important 
to  check  on  the  perceptions  of 
people  in  different  positions. 

Another  key  consideration  is 
whether  the  consultant  left  tasks 
for  others  to  handle.  Such  items 
might  include  unfinished  train¬ 
ing,  incomplete  or  inadequate 
manuals  as  well  as  other  docu¬ 
mentation  or  unnecessary  files 
that  consume  valuable  space  on 
disks  or  tapes  and  therefore 


to  go  between  him  and  the  end 
users  to  conduct  needs  analyses. 
Assess  the  communications 
skills  of  prospective  consultants; 
run  the  individuals  by  user  man¬ 
agement  and  gauge  the  reaction. 

Taking  such  steps  can  help 
control  costs.  You  won’t  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  unnecessary  time  people 
would  spend  learning  how  to  do 
things  you  are  paying  them  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

You  also  need  to  check  on  a 
consultant’s  professional  style. 
Be  sure  to  assess  whether  the  in¬ 
dividuals  that  will  work  on  your 
project  will  get  along  weU  with 
your  staff.  This  step  can  also  help 
reduce  costs  because  your  staff 
and  the  consultants  will  spend 


less  time  working  on  their  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Your  second  major  task  is  to 
specify  the  work  you  want  the 
consultant  to  perform.  The  only 
way  to  ensure  agreement  is  to 
get  the  details  in  writing.  This 
assurance  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a  contract  or,  if  you’ve  already 
entered  into  a  master  contract 
with  the  consultant,  through  a 
work  order. 

Major  points  to  cover  in  a  con¬ 
tract  are  the  specific  task  to  be 
completed,  the  total  costs  or  fees 
for  the  project,  a  breakdown  of 
costs  for  tasks  or  phases  and  a 
schedule  for  completion. 

You  should  also  build  in  pro¬ 
ject  review  steps;  they  help  as¬ 
sure  that  the  project  is  being 
completed  on  schedule.  Finally, 
have  your  attorney  review  any 
contract  with  a  consultant  before 
you  enter  into  it. 


Erbschloe  is  executive  editor  at  Com¬ 
puter  Economics,  Inc.  in  Carlsbad,  Calif. 
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The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  16, 1990 

Closing 

price 

Recent 

high 

Recent 

low 

IBM  PC  Model  176 

$550 

$700 

$400 

XT  Model  086 

$700 

,  $825 

$700 

XT  Model  089 

$775 

$800 

$600 

AT  Model  099 

$1,225 

$1,600 

$1,200 

AT  Model  239 

$1,700 

$1,700 

$1,200 

AT  Model  339 

$1,800 

$1,800 

$1,500 

PS/2  Model  50 

$1,800 

$1,900 

$1,500 

PS/2  Model  60 

$2,425 

$2,600 

$2,400 

Compaq  Portable  II 

$1,700 

$1,725 

$1,550 

Portable  III 

$2,400 

$2,500 

$1,900 

Portable  286 

$1,900 

$2,000 

$1,700 

Plus 

$750 

$950 

$675 

Deskpro 

$900 

$1,200 

$800 

Deskpro  286 

$1,525 

$2,025 

$1,300 

Deskpro  386/ 16 

$2,475 

$2,750 

$2,475 

Apple  Macintosh  512 

$650 

$750 

$525 

512E 

$750 

$890 

$625 

Plus 

$950 

$950 

$650 

II 

$3,750 

$4,200 

$2,150 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE  CORP. 

Buy/Sell/Lease 


EXECUTIVE 

INFOSOURCE, 

INC. 

Expert  Dealers  In  IBM 
ES/9370  Equipment 


IN  STOCK 

9377/090  s/n  40341 
9377/090  s/n  40198 

Peripherals  & 
Features 

Will  custom  configure 
system  test  and  inkall 

Call  us  for  a  quote. 

1530  Eastwood  Ave,  Ste  100 
Highland  Park,  IL  60035 
708.831.1255 
FAX  708.831.1257 

rrn 


Sale  or  Lease 


SUN 

SPARC  STATION  1 
4/60C  FC-8-P3 

•  16”  Color  Monitor 

•  104  Mb  Internal  Disk 

•  1.44  3.5"  Floppy 

Lease 


$448 


mo* 

*36  mo  term,  shorter  terms  slightly  higher 


DATALBASE 


(714)  632>6986 


IBM  SPECIALISTS 


SELL*  LEASE*  BUY 
S/34  S/36  S/38  AS/400 
3741  3742 


*  New  and  Used 

*  All  Peripherals 

*  Upgrsdeo  and  Features 


*  IBM  Maintenance  Guaranteed 

*  Immediate  Delivery 

*  Completely  Refurbished 


800-251-2670 

IN  TENNESSEE  (615)  847-4031 


CM^i 


COMPUTER  ^4ARKETING 

PO  BOX  71  *  610  BRYAN  ST.  *  OLD  HICKORY,  TN  37138 


Want  To  Buy 

NAS  XL  80 
128  Meg 
48  Channel 

Or  Similar 
Machine 

Call 

313.939.7000 

Ext.  3401 


FOR  SALE 

PERIPHONICS 
VOICE  PAC 

Two  Model  C4333 
Audio 

Response  Units 

Bluebonnet 
Computer  Co. 

512/926-3900 


George  H.  Trawlnskl 
TEL:  617-585-8688 
FAX;  617-585-9177 


AI>«I.LO  ■ 

^  Intematioiial  Computer  Exchange,  Ltd. 
^  1 -800-ICE-BUYS 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 
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GET  YOUR  BEST  PRICE 
THEN  CALL 

COMPUTER  BROKERS,  INC. 

WE 

Buy  -  Sell  -  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400  -  System  36.  38,  43XX 

SHORT  TERM  RENTALS 


Call  800-238-6405 
IN  TN  901-372-2622 


WHKAS 

OUl  scKirnc 
ocAuac 


COMPUTER  BROKERS,  INC. 
2978  SMby  St,  MMiphis,  TN  38134 


'Since  1974' 


OWNER  SALE/LEASE 

(6)  3480  -  A22 

4.5  MB  Attack/2  MB  Buffer 

(24)  3480  0B22 

251 1  Tape  Loaders 

Available  March,  1990 

Systems  Computer  Corporation 

813-784-7411  784-8311  FAX 


■  LEASe- 

.seB«s0Ne 


Reconditioned 


Equipment 

Whatavar  your  ro- 
quiramants  ara  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipmant,  call  CSI 

first!  Buying,  selling,  trading, 
leasing,  consignments  -  we 
doitalll 


all  equipme 
with  a  30  day  uncorKiitional 
guarantee  on  parts  and  labor 
and  is  »Uglbm  tor  DEC  or 
IBM  mmlntoimnco. 

Offering  systems,  disk 
drives,  tape  drives,  printers, 
terminals,  memory,  options, 
boards,  upgrades  and  many 
more. 

Compurex 

wOl  Syatema,  Inc. 

83  Eastman  St, 
Easton,  MA  02334 
Call  Toll-Free 
1-800-428-5499 
In  Maas.  (508)  230-3700 
FAX  (508)  238-8250 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  OPS 6 
SERIES  16 


a  Complete  Minicomputer 
Line  "  New  &  Used 

a  All  Peripherals  A 
Terminals 

a  Upgrades  and  Features 
•  Depot  Repair  Capability 
a  Honeywell  Maintenance 


a  Immediate  Delivery 
Low  Prices 

a  HDS  5  and  HDS  7 
Compatible  Terminals 

The  Recognized  Leader 
in  Honeywell  Minicomputer 
Sales  and  Support 


BOUDREAU 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 
100  Bearfoot  Road 
Northboro,  MA  01532 
(508)  393-6839 
FAX  508-393-3781 

••Sinem  1974" 


PRIME 

EXPERIENCED 
SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 

BUY-SELL-LEASE 

BROKERAGE 

NEW  PLUG-COMPATIBLE 
DISK,  TAPE,  MEMORY 

PLUS 

THE  FASTEST  1/0 
AVAILABLE  ANYWHERE 

1ST  SOLUTIONS,  INC. 
11460  N  CAVE  CREEK  RD 
PHOENIX,  AZ  85020 

ASKFORDONSHIFRIS 

602-997-0997 

Fax:  602-997-1688 


Go  Shopping  in... 
Computerworld’s 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Call  for  all 
the  details 

(800)343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 


•  Data  General 

•  Fujitsu 

•  Data  Products 

•  CDC 

•  Printronix 

•  Zetaco 

BUY  SELL 
TRADE 

617/982-9664 

FAX- 

617/871^456 


_ GTEX 

_  FINANCIAL 
GROUP.  IrK 


IBM 

BUY  SELL 
LEASE 

PS/2  OPERATING 
LEASES 

3084  3090 

PERIPHERALS 

OEM/PCM 

LEASES 

800-888-7568 

FAX  214/783-1379 

M.mber  EST. 

£Din  1978 


WE  WILL  BUY 

IBM  SYSTEM 
if  PERIPHERALS  if 

#2914,3081,3082,3203. 
3272,  3274,  3276,  3277, 
3278,  3287,3410,3411, 
3420,  3683,  3684,  3705, 
3725,  3726,  3800,  3803 

and  most 

Personal  Computer  Systems 

IN  WHOLE  OR  PARTS. 

Please  Call  Purchasing 

Computer  Service 
Supply  Corp. 
1-800-255-7815 
In  N.H.  (603)437-0634 


The  Computer  Parts  Vautt§ 


WANG 

Buy-Sell  or  Trade 

VS  PC  OIS 

Systems  in  Inventory 
VS  7000/  100/85/65/6/5 

And  Peripherals 

4230A  •  4230  •  Laser  Printers 
PC/386SX  Workstations 

Genesis  Equipment  Marketing 

Phone  (602)  948-2720  Fax  (602)  948-0615 


r 


VAX  RENTALS 


MV  3600 
MV  3600/3900 
VAX  6000  SERIES 
VAX  6000  SERIES 
Systems  &  Peripherals 

a  Fast  Turnaround  •  Dependable  Products 
•  Upgrade/Add-On  Flexibility _ 


•  6  Months  •  12  Months  •  24  Months 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

CWOE-... 


EAST  COAST 
(516)  273-7777 


WEST  COAST 

(206)  392-9878 


HP 


1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Including  Spectrum 

Processors  •  Peripherals  •  Systems 

All  in  Stock  -  Immediate  Delivery 
All  warranted  to  qualify  for  manufacturer's  maintenance 

BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  RENT  e  LEASE 

ConAm  Corporation 

It’s  Performance  That  Counts! 
800/643-4954  213/829-2277 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


1000  •  3000 
9000 

Computers 

Peripherals 

Terminals 


Buy 
Rent  I 


e  Sell 
»  Lease 


eUROMTI\  IMG. 

2574  Sheffield  Road 
Ottawa,  Canada  K1B  3V7 

613-745-0921 

FAX:  613-745-1172 


Classified 

Marketplace 

Works 

Just  ask  C^huck  Youngblood, 
President  of  Mountain  Marketing, 
a  Houston,  Texas  company  spe¬ 
cializing  in  buying,  selling,  and  In¬ 
stalling  the  sp^al  raised  flooring, 
power  sources  and  climate  control 
equipment  for  data  centers.  '  In 
six  weeks  Computerwodd's  Clas- 
sifieU  Marketplace  pulled  custcxn- 
ers  I  otherwise  couldn’t  have  got¬ 
ten  to  in  six  years.  No  other  publi¬ 
cation  has  delivered  the  kind  of 
valuable  customers  Comput- 
erworld’s  Classified  Marketplace 
has.' 

Or  ask  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
companies  who  successfully  sell 
their  products  to  readers  of  Com- 
puterwodd's  Classifled  Market¬ 
place.  they'll  tell  you  why  they  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Cksmputerworld.  Be¬ 
cause  it  works. 

For  more  Information,  Call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


Computerworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 

delivers  your  message 
in  companies  that  plan  to 
buy  your  product  or  service. 


From  PCs  to  minis,  mainframes  to  su¬ 
percomputers,  Computerworld’s  read¬ 
ers  buy  products  across  all  ranges  of  to¬ 
day’s  computers.  So  if  you’re  selling, 
advertise  in  the  newspaper  that  deliv¬ 
ers  readers  that  plan  to  buy  YOUR 
product  or  service.  Advenise  in  Com¬ 
puterworld’s  Classified  Marketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 
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Buy /Sell/Lease 


WANTED 

OBSOLETE 
AND  EXCESS 
COMPUTER 
EQUIPMENT 

Top  Cash  Paid 

We  purchase  all  types  of 
obsolete  or  excess  com¬ 
puter  equipment  eirxj  pe¬ 
ripherals.  We  pay  costs 
f(x  all  shipments  as  well 
as  top  prices. 

Call  today  for  a  quote 
on  your  system 

COMPU-SCRAP,  Inc. 

Randolph,  MA  02368 

(508)  230-2334 

Call  Collect! 


By  the  thousands. 

And  we  still  do.  Computer  Marketplace  has  fraught 
thousands  of  IBM  AS/400.  Series  1,  S  3X,  43XX,  30XX, 
upes,  drives,  printers  and  other  peripherals  and  we  are 
very  interested  in  offering  you  top  dollar  for  yours. 

We  also  deal  in  data  communication  equipment  such  as 
multiplexors,  modems,  &  protocol  converters. 

Or  if  you  have  a  need  to  buy,  call  us  first  &  BUY  DIRECT 
from  the... 

800-858-1144 


as| 

caj 


In  California,  dial  (714)  735  2102 
205  East  5ih  Sireei.  Corona.  CA  91719 


IBM  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES.  INC. 


SOFTWARE 

CONVERSIONS 


Save  your  valuable  staff 
from  the  conversion 
daidgery.  Have  it  done  off¬ 
site  customized  for  you. 
We  can  do  it  faster  and 
save  your  company  mon¬ 
ey.  Our  references  are 
Fortune  500  companies. 

O  DOS  to  MVS 
0  Burroughs  to  IBM 
0  Language  Conversions 
0  Data  Base  Conversions 
0  Machine  Conversions 


DBMS 

Software  Services 

6001  Gulf  Fwy,  BWg.  B-129 
Houston,  TX  ^023 

(713}  921-4022 


MEETING  THE  MIS  CHALLENGE 


Litton  Computer  Services  The  Outsourcing  Experts 


Reliability,  availability,  security,  response  time  .  .  .  Litton  Compuh 
ble  outsourcing  solutions  24-nours  a  day  instantly  and  cost-erfectively  on  advanced, 
scale  information  processing  systems. 


large 


Twenty  years  experience  brings  you: 

■  Fixed  Price  Solutions 

■  Nationwide  Network 

■  Migration  Specialists 

■  Overflow  Processing 

■  Laser  Printing  and 
Image/Forms  Design 


■  Operating  Systems  Conversions 

■  integrated  Financial  Applications 

■  Remote  Facilities  Management 

■  Micro/Mainframe  Applications 

■  Major  Third  Party  Software 
Packages 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  contain  costs  without  losing  control. 
CALL  1  800  PLAN  LCS  (1-800-752-6527) 

DATA  CENTERS 

Boston  Los  Angeles  Washington,  D.C. 


Litton 


Computer  Services 


RT 

RS/6000^ 
SERIES/1 
3X,AS/400i 
937X 
A300) 

Lease  Rent 

Currently  replacing  Series.  I  s 
with  the  new  RS,^6000  line  via 
EDX  to  AIX  migration 

612*942-9830 


DATATREJVD,, 

102&0  VikJlcy  View  H«>ad 
Suite  149 

E<k*n  Pruiric,  Minnesota  SS344 


FOR  SALE 

100  KVA  LIEBERT  UPS 
3472-FC1’s  (qty) 

3174  -  13R’s  (qty) 

3800-3  NATIVE  -  low  clicks 

Call  Laura  Grover 

Stamford  Computer  Group 

(203)324-9495 


ICOTECH 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Where  Computer 
Professionals  Shop 

(800)  343-6474 

fin  MA;  508/879-0700) 


We  buy  and  sell 
NEW-USED-AS-IS 
computers  and  peripherals 
SUN.  Apollo,  HP.  DEC 
IBM,  CDC,  All  PC  Products 
Industrial 
Electrosurplus 
Tel.  (508)768-3480 
FAX  (508)  768-3479 


MVS/XA 

tsoMpf/sdsf 

acs 

AD  ABAS 
LIBRARIAN 


VTAM 

FILE-AID 

INTERTEST 

SAS 

lAVRS 


DB2 

SIMWARE 

ACF2 

ADC2 


■  24  hour  availability  -  Uninterrupted  Power 

■  international  access  Supply 

■  Superior  technical  -  Cet^fled  on-slte  vault 

support  staff  -  Disaster  recovery 

-  Impeccable  service 


Call  Now  -  Solve  Your  Compating  Worries 
TODAY  &  TOMORROW! 
(201)685-3400 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


The 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Reach  Over  61 2,000 
Computer  Professionals 
When  They  Reach  For 

COMPUTERWORLD 

(BOO)  343-6474 

(in  MA,  (508)  879-0700) 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

Look  to  BOXUGHT  for  tho  Largest  Soloction  of  LCD  Pads 


TRUE  COLOR 
SYSTEMS  from  $4995 

MONOCHROME 
SYSTEMS  from  $599 


Solutions  for  VGA,  EGA,  CGA 
All  Macs,  DEC  VT  100s,  220$ 
IBM  Terminals  and  More 


BOXUGHT 

CORPORATION 

VISA,  M/C,  AMEX,  COO  206/697-4008 

Computer-Based  Presentation  Systems  Since  1964 


NATIONAL  COMPUTER  SERVICES.  INC. 

176  W.  Adams  St„  Suite  1700  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60603 
Telephone  312-781-9000  •  Toll-free  800-992-7171 
FAX:  312-372-5157 

OUTSOURCING 
IBM/AMDAHL  USERS 

■  LASER  PRINTING  a  ■  MVS/XA 

IMAGE/FORMS  DESIGN  ■  SNA/SDLC 

■  APPUCATION  BACK-UP  ■  aCS 

■  REMOTE  FACIUTIES  MANAGEMENT  ■  TSO 

■  CONSULTING  SERVICES  ■  SAS 

■  PRCXiRAM  DEVELOPMENT  ■  DB2 

■  MICRO/MAINFRAME  APPUCAnON  ■  QMF 

■  WORLDWIDE  ACCESS  ■  AS 

QUOTES  BY  PHONE 

OUR  SERVICES  AND  PRICES  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ANYONE  ADVERTISDSG  IN  THIS  SECTION 

COMMITTED  TO  CONTINUAL  DEVELOPMENT  ft 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  SERVICES  AND  PRODUCTS 
. TO  BENEFIT  YOU 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
CALL  JIM  NEAGLE 
312-781-9000 
800-992-7171 


Computerworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers  with 
extensive  purchase  influence. 


That's  because  Computerworld's  Classified  Market¬ 
place  reaches  MIS/OP  professionals  who  have  exten¬ 
sive  involvement  in  volume  purchasing.  In  fact,  a  full 
95%  are  involved  in  purchase  decision  making  for 
their  organizations.  They  determine  needs,  evaluate 
technologies,  identify  solutions,  8Vid  select  products 
and  vendors  for  the  entire  range  of  information  sys¬ 
tems,  as  well  as  related  products  and  services. 

So  if  you're  selling  computer  products  and  services, 
advertise  in  the  newspaper  that  delivers  buyers  with 
volume  purchasing  influence.  Advertise  in  Comput- 
erwortd's  Classified  Markeplace! 


For  more  information,  call 

800/343-6474 

(inMA,  508/879-0700). 


Video  Capture  Card 

Works  with  most  popular  desktop 
publishing  programs  including: 

•  VENTURA 

•  PAGEMAKER 

•  WORD  PERFECT  5.1 

And  most  popular  graphic  formats 
including  TIFF  ANCfreX. 

Includes: 

•  Real  Time  Image  Capture  Card 

•  Image  Capture  Software 

•  Mariipulation  Programs 

•  Operating  Manua 

•  1  year  p^s  &  labor. 

To  order  send  $395.  plus  $3.00 
shipping  arxj  handling  to: 

Computer*  QED,  Box  18744 
SaK  Lake  City,  UT  841 18 

Visa  &  Mastercard  orders  call: 

(801)  288-9200. 

No  COD's/Personal  Checks. 

Allow  2-4  wks  delivery. 
$50.00  off  for  mentioning  ad! 
Dealer  InquMmm  walcoma. 


NEW  &  USED 
RAISED 
FLOORING 

Immediate 

Delivery 

Quality 

Installation 

Raised 

Computer  Floors 

One  Charles  Street 
Westwood,  NJ  07675 


(20116664200 
FAX  (201)  6664743 


COMPUTERWORLDS’s 

CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Examines  the  issues  while 
Computer  Professionals  examine  your  message. 

Call  for  all  the  details. 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508/879-0700) 


REMOTE 
COMPUTING 
AND  FACILITY 
MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 


e  IBM  MVS/XA  Environment 

•  AS/400 

e  0B2,  IDMS/R,  Model 
204and4GLs 

•  Professional  Support  Staff 

•  Experienced  Migration 
Management  Team 

•  Full  Supporting  Senrices 

-  Media  uxtversion 

-  Laser  4  Impact  Printshop 

-  Application  Programming 

•  Simplified  Pricing  and 
Invoicing 

•  Technical  Support  - 

24  Hours  a  Day  -  7  Days 
a  Week 


May  &  Speh,  inc. 

1501  Opus  Place,  Downers 
Grove,  IL  60515-5713 

1  (800)  729-1501 

For  More  Information 
Contact:  Tony  Ranieri 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Softivare: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
CICS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 

Call:  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

ctimDiA:o 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

430  Gotham  Parkway,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 


The  Quality 

i  Outsourcing  Solution 


Achieving  20%  to  40%  savings  by  outsourcing  their 
information  processing  requirements,  our  clients 
throughout  the  South  and  Midwest  receive  the  reliability 
and  security  of  20  years  Remote  Computing  experience 
backed  by  a  13-5  billion  corporation  that  offers: 


•  Three  IBM  3090/S  computers 

•  MVS/ESA  and  VM/XA 
Systems 

•  DB2  and  IMS  Databases 

•  24  hour  Technical  Help  Desk 

•  Client  Disaster  Recovery 


•  Flciible/Custom  Solutions 

•  Fixed  Price  Processing 

•  Remote  Facilities  .Management 

•  Operating  Systems 
Conversions 

•  Nationwide  Network 


Unlike  Facilities  Management,  you  mainuin  control 
while  reducing  your  costs  and  improving  your  service. 

Information  Network  Corporation,  Dallas,  TX  1-800-222-1390 
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CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


I  a&ii  I 


!  til  ih  fti  VI'k''  i 


Quality  Outsourcing  for  the 
Lowest  Price! 

Wb  provide  Non-Stop  Computer  Services 


ho  T 


♦  IBM  Mainframe/Peripherals 

♦  Full  Technical  Support 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/  800# 

♦  Database  Conversions 

♦  Automated  Print  Distribution 


♦  Consulting  Services 

♦  Network  Specialists 

♦  Capacity  Planning 

♦  Automated  Operations 

♦  Laser  Printing 


Resources  Available  Include: 

MVS/XA,  VM/XA,  CMS,  CICS,  DB2/QMF,  TSO/E, 
ISPF/PDF,  SAS,  Librarian,  IBM  IN.  PANVALET, 
EASYTREIVE,  Telenet/Tymnet,  TOP  SECRET 

Call:  Pat  Lincoln  (201)  216-3216 

RECRUIT  U.S. A.,  INC. 

»fl  V  ^  ■ 


Let  Us  Be  Your  Data  Center 

Get  high-quality  computing  service  that  can 
make  a  difference  to  your  bottom  line.  From 

\1C\  Computer  Services. 

State  of  the  art  IBM  Compatibility: 

MVS-ESA 

VM/XA  CICS  DB2 

TSO  E  IMS  QMF 

ROSCOE  IDMS/R  PROFS 

Programmer  Productivity  Aids: 


FILE-AID 

CICS  PLAYBACK 

dBUG-AID 


ABEND-AID 
CICS  ABEND-AID 


We  provide  state-of-the-art  systems,  software 
and  security  for  major  clients  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  we  deliver  high-quality,  cost-effective 
services  that  include: 

•  Operations  7  days  a  week  24  hours  a  day 

•  Network  Management 

For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at: 

1-800-521-0444 


MCN 

Computer  Services,  Inc. 


5225  Auto  Club  Drive 
Dearborn,  MI  48126 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


•  MVS/XA 
•CICS 

•  DB2 


•  VM/370 
•TSO 

•  IMS/DBDC 


•  DOS/VSE 

•  CMS 


OVER  150  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 

'  DEVELOPMENT  •  DEBUGGING 

‘  PRODUCTIVITY  •  PERFORMANCE 


’  TELENET 
’ SEARSNET 


•  TYMNET 

•  IBM  INFORMATION  NETWORK 


EXTRAORDINARY  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
MIGRATION  MANAGEMENT 


CIS 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS,  INC 


815  Commerce  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


708-574-3636 


New  England 

617-595-8000 


EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING 
FREE  TRIAL  PERIOD  •  MAJOR  COST  SAVINGS 

FULL  SERVICE  COMPUTER  PROCESSING 
IBM  3090  Processor  -  MVS/XA  &  VM/HPO,  TSO,  CICS 

■  Broad  Software  Support  Product  Line 

■  Domestic  &  InternationI  Network 

■  PROFS,  Decision  Support  Products 

■  Data  Base  Management 

■  Banking/Financial  Services 

CALL  1-800-443-8797 

Guaranteed  Lowest  Rates  in  the  Industry 
Allowances  for  Peak/Cyclical  Processing 


FINANCIAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

CHANTILLY,  VIRGINIA 


RGA  DATA 
CONVERSION 
CENTER 


Tape,  (ksks,  mIcroB.  mlras. 
maintramBS.  word  proces¬ 
sors.  typesatting,  &  more... 

•  Same  day  service 

•  IBM  4300  on  premises 

•  Conversian  to/lrom  al 
systems 

•  Huni^eds  ot  conversion 
programs 

•  Cusionazed  programming 

•  Corporate  Accounts 
WeloofTied 


(212)  995-1090 

Ralph  Gamer 
Associates,  Inc. 

2l5Paili  AveSouOi 
NY.  NY  10003 

Professional  aeniom 
save  1967 


ON-LINE  WITH 
COMPUSOURCE 


Multiple  centers 
j^RACF,  CICS,  IMS 
A  Volume  &  term  discounts 
^Full  technical  support 
A  Disaster  recovery  services 


A  MVS/XA,  VM,  DOS 
A  SAS,  DB2 
A  Worldwide  access 
A  Laser  printing 


.aCOMPUSOuRCE 

(919)  469  3325 


OUTSOURCING  FROM 

interact 

INFORMATION  SERVICES,  INC 

A  company  with  a  commitment 
to  promssional  data  center 
service  and  support  offering 

•  FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT 

•  SERVICE  BUREAU 

•  TIME  SHARING 

•  CUSTOM  PROGRAMMING 

Ask  for  a  free  cost  estimate  and  compare 

INTERACT  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
(914)  332-6100 


Peripherals/Supplies 


llliE! 

Now  Available  from 

ii-  [] 

CUSTOM  SmUCTUSES,  INC. 

three  call 

TIER  816-537-7806 

[ffip 

*!  "  B 

IBM  3174 

stacker  816-623-9142 

SAVES 

i  1 

II '  B 
% 

^  Send  POs  to: 

FLOOR 

SPACE  P.O.Box  901 

Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.  64063 

Software 


FREE  BUYER’S  GUIDE 


When  you  need  programmer's 
development  tools,  Program¬ 
mer’s  Connection  is  your  best 
one-stop  source.  We  are  an  in¬ 
dependent  dealer  representing 
more  than  475  manufacturers 
with  over  1340  software  prod¬ 
ucts  for  IBM  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  compatibles  including: 
COBOL  compilers  and  utilities, 
relational  databases,  and  much 
more.  Call  today  to  receive  a 
FREE  comprehensive  Buyer's 
Guide,  and  find  out  why  Pro¬ 
grammer's  Connenction  is  your 
best  connection  for  software 
tods. 

Programmer’s  Connection 

7249  Whipple  Ave  NW 
North  Canton,  Ohio  44720 

US . 800-336-1166 

Canada . 800-225-1166 

international.  .  .216-494-3781 

FAX . 216-494-5260 


It’s  the 

Classified 

Marketplace 

Reach  Computer 
Professional  Where 
They  Shop  For: 

□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Hardware 

□  Software 

□  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Communications 

□  Graphics/Desktop 
Publishing 

□  Time/Services 

□  Bids/Proposals/Real 
Estate 

□  Business  Opportunity 

CALL  NOW 
800-343-6474 

(in  MA.,  508/879-0700) 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


48,000  SO  n  SCIF 
COMPUnR  FACIIITY 


FOR 

LEASE 


•  HOT  SITE  POTENTIAL 

•  91 00  Sq.  Ft.  RECESSED  COMPUTER  FLOOR 

•  TEMPEST  SHIELDED  AREA 

•  HEAVY  COMPUTER  POWER-WIRED  FOR  UPS 

•  COMPUTER  AREA  ENVIRONMENTALLY  CONTROLLED 

•  SECURITY  BUILDING 

•  ADJ.  BLDG.  OFFERS  UP  TO  40,000  Sq.  Ft.  OF  OFFICES 

•  L.A.  AIRPORT/TORRANCE,  CALIF  AREA. 


--rX}! 

'i  Kt 

.r  ft 
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W.G 

Symington 


COMPANY 


(213) 

326-0801 


I 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Notice  of  Intent  to  Solicit  Responses  for  an  automated  redis¬ 
tricting  system  for  the  Districting  Commission,  City  of  New 
York,  as  mandated  by  City  Charter  adopted  in  November, 
1989. 

The  Department  of  CiW  Planning  and  the  Computer  and 
Data  Communications  Services  Agericy,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Districting  Commission,  are  seeking  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  technologies  available,  from  a  hardware,  software 
and/or  services  perspective,  to  lend  support  to  the  District¬ 
ing  Commission  to  perform  redistricting' tasks  for  the  City  of 
New  'York.  A  Request  for  Information  (RFI)  will  be  publisned 
on  March  1, 1990.  Interested  parties  are  hereby  notified  that 
the  Districting  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  procure.  In 
whole  or  part,  hardware  software  and/or  services,  based 
upon  this  RFI,  should  it  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  Inter¬ 
ests  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Responses  to  this  request  will 
be  required  by  April  16, 1990. 

The  redistricting  system  will  aid  in  defining  new  City  Council 
Districts  based  on  1990  census  data.  This  effort  must  be  de¬ 
fined  in  time  for  the  November  1991  City  Council  election. 
Parties  interested  in  receiving  the  RFI  and/or  being  included 
on  the  Districting  System  mailing  list  should  write,  on  com¬ 
pany  letterhead,  to  Patricia  A.  Sileo,  Assistant  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  Computer  and  Data  Communications  Services 
Agency,  253  Broadway,  9th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10007. 


MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  DATA 
PROCESSING  AUTHORITY 

Sealed  proposals  wl  be  received 
by  the  COPA  301  N.  Umar  St. 
301  Buldng.  Suite  506,  Jackson, 
MS  ter  the  telowing  equip¬ 
ment  and  services: 

Request  for  Proposal  No.  1687, 
due  Thursday,  March  8,  1990  at 
3:30  p.m.  ter  the  acquisition  of  local 
area  network  with  five  80286- 
based  workstations,  various  periph¬ 
erals  and  software  for  EAST  CEN¬ 
TRAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 
Request  for  Proposal  Na  1698, 
due  Thursday,  March  8,  1990  at 
3:30  p.m.  tor  the  acquisition  of  a 
VAX/Drade-besed  system  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  USOA  spornored  Biuoelo- 
sls  and  Pseudorabies  program  for 
the  STATE  BOARD  OF  ANIMINAL 
HEALTH. 

Detailed  spedficatians  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  CDPA  office.  The 
CDPA  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  and  al  bids  and  proposals  and 
to  waive  Infbrmaities. 

Patsy  Stanley  @  (601)  359-2604 


Advertise  Your  Products  In  The 

Classified  Marketplace 


Featuring: 

□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Software 

□  Communications 

□  Time/Services 

□  Business  Opportunities 


□  Hardware 

□  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 

□  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


Reach  over  612,000  information  systems  professionals 
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Title: _ 
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The  benefits  of  backscratching 

Sharing  resources  can  help  companies  cope  with  pervasive  change 


BYSUEREDKEY 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


NO  matter  how  you 
look  at  it,  change  is 
going  to  be  a  growing 
part  of  our  lives  in  the 
1990s.  Along  with 
continuing  advances  in  technol¬ 
ogy,  there  will  be  changes  in  the 
makeup  of  the  work  force  as 
companies  rely  more  on  foreign¬ 
ers,  the  elderly  and  the  handi¬ 
capped.  With  highly  skilled  work¬ 
ers  in  shorter  supply,  employers 
will  face  greater  demand  for  indi¬ 
vidualized  work  schedules. 

What  can  information  sys¬ 
tems  organizations  do  to  succeed 
in  the  face  of  such  changes?  One 
important  initiative  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  training  and  education  of  IS 
professionals  so  that  they  can 
cope  with  the  changes  they  wiU 
face. 

With  training  often  an  early 
target  of  corporate  belt-tighten¬ 
ing,  it  wiU  be  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  for  IS  organizations  to  find 
cost-effective  ways  to  provide 
training,  even  as  instruction 
must  become  more  timely,  cre¬ 
ative  and  user-friendly. 


Fortunately,  innovative  solu¬ 
tions  need  not  be  complex  or  ex¬ 
pensive.  There  are  endless  eco¬ 
nomical  opportunities  available 
today.  IS  training  organizations 
need  only  step  out  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  mind-sets  to  recognize  the 
possibilities. 

It’s  important  to  consider  all 
the  available  resources  —  not 
just  tools  and  technologies  but 
also  colleagues,  clients,  vendors, 
schools  and  governments. 

Sharing  resour¬ 
ces  is  not  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  in  training. 

Many  organizations 
have  successfully 
shared  them  inter-  ^ 

nally  by  enlisting  i 

resident  experts  as  < 

volunteers  to  teach 
classes.  In  addition, 
these  individuals  serve  as  official 
mentors  in  their  areas  of  exper¬ 
tise. 

When  resources  of  various 
kinds  are  not  available  in-house, 
sharing  among  companies  is  an¬ 
other  option,  one  that  fewer  or¬ 
ganizations  have  considered. 

Most  companies  already  en¬ 
gage  in  a  certain  amount  of  infor¬ 


mation-sharing  through  user 
groups  and  professional  associa¬ 
tions.  Others  go  further,  howev¬ 
er;  some  let  workers  from  other 
companies  attend  their  in-house 
training  sessions. 

Other  organizations  let  peo¬ 
ple  from  outside  companies 
stand  by  emd  watch  as  their  peo¬ 
ple  install  software  or  equipment 
that  the  visitors  will  be  acquir¬ 
ing.  Much  of  this  kind  of  activity 
can  be  shared  without  taking  se¬ 
curity  risks,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  ex¬ 
change  is  among 
companies  in  differ¬ 
ent  industries. 

Bemie  McGinley, 
data  center  educa¬ 
tion  coordinator  at 
Pittsburgh  National 
Bank,  has  success¬ 
fully  pursued  this  kind  of  re- 
source-sharing  for  years.  Anoth¬ 
er  method  he  recommends  is 
agreements  with  local  training 
vendors  who  need  classroom  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  vendor  uses  the  company’s 
site  to  teach  courses  and,  in  re¬ 
turn,  provides  the  company  with 


free  seats.  The  company  solves 
its  need  while  helping  the  vendor 
do  the  same,  and  other  firms 
benefit  because  they  can  send 
employees  to  a  local  class. 

These  ideas  have  worked  for 
companies  that  have  used  them. 
Determining  which  ones  will 
succeed  for  a  given  organization 
depends  on  its  relations  with 
training  vendors  and  other  com¬ 
panies,  its  commitment  to  train¬ 
ing  and  education  and  the  re¬ 
sources  it  is  willing  to  share. 

There  are  some  other  chal¬ 
lenges  that  IS  training  organiza¬ 
tions  will  face  in  coping  with  the 
accelerating  changes  of  the 
1990s.  Training  once  meant  a 
stand-up  instructor  in  a  class¬ 
room.  With  changes  in  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  work  force  and  the 
economy,  the  notion  now  en¬ 
compasses  a  broader  range  of 
options.  They  include  self-study 
courses  at  a  workstation  as  well 
as  classrooms  in  remote  loca¬ 
tions  linked  by  global  satellite 
transmissions,  perhaps  in  an  in¬ 
teractive  mode. 

Where  trainers  once  assumed 
that  instruction  had  to  be  provid¬ 
ed  in  training  facilities  during  the 
standard  work  day,  they  now 
must  realize  it  can  take  place  in 
the  student’s  office  or  home  at 
any  hour. 

Where  trainers  once  consid¬ 
ered  coUeges  and  universities  as 


far  away  from  the  real  world  as 
possible,  they  now  need  to  en¬ 
courage  creative  partnerships 
between  business  and  higher 
education.  Forging  such  rela¬ 
tionships  can  bring  schools  clos¬ 
er  to  business  reality.  Both  the 
schools  and  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  will  benefit  if  students  are 
better  equipped  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  workplace. 

IS  trainers,  with  other  corpo¬ 
rate  educators,  will  also  need  to 
accommodate  greater  differ¬ 
ences  among  learners  and  pro¬ 
vide  professional  development  in 
addition  to  skills  training.  • 

Underlying  many  of  these 
steps  will  be  the  need  to  foster 
effective  change  management  as 
IS  professionals  struggle  to  ac¬ 
cept  new  technologies  and  new 
ways  of  working.  Trainers  must 
do  more  than  demonstrate  the 
use  of  new  tools  and  discuss  the 
fine  points  of  new  methodolo¬ 
gies.  They  must  help  workers 
adopt  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
how  they  get  things  done.  The 
workers  need  more  than  skills; 
they  need  an  understanding  of 
why  they  must  change  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  use  new  tools  and 
technologies. 


Redkey  is  an  independent  instructor, 
consultant  and  writer  and  author  of  The 
Technical  Instructor’s  Handbook: 
From  Techie  to  Teacher. 


COlHPUTERWORlD's 

March 

Training  Editorial  Topics 


Joint  Application 
Development  O^D)  Training 

Product  Spotlight/ 

User  Review 

Database  Management 
Systems  (DBMS) 

Ad  Close:  Feb.  27 


12 

19 


Pros  &  Cons  of  Training 
Certification  for  PC  Users 

Executive  Report: 

The  View  from  User  Departments 
Ad  Close:  Mar.  6 


Establishing  a  Training 
Curriculum 

Executive  Report: 
Systems  Integration 
Ad  Close:  Mar.  13 


IN-DEPTH 

SEMINARS 


Basic  &  Advanc«d  Training 
in  the  IBM  Enterprise 
NetworKing  Standards 
tor  the  90  $ 


IBM 

SNA/LU  6.2 
APPC 


March  Washington 

12  16  D.CArea 

March  tos  Angeles 

26-30  Area 

April  2-6  Boston  Area 

For  other  cities 
A  detes  call: 

Galaxy 

Consultants 

17239  Buena  Vista  Ave 
Los  Gatos.  CA  95030 
408  354-2997 
FAX:  408  354-2365 


COMPUTERWORLDS’s 

TRAIMIMO  SECTION 

Examines  the  Issues  while 
Computer  Professionals 
examine  your  message. 

Call  for  all  the  detailt 

ieOO)  343-6474 

(in  MA.,  508/879^)700) 


• 

Video  Textbook  Training  •  Video  Textbook  Training 

• 

K 

The  Ultimate  Training  solution 

fi: 

40  to  60  hours  of  in  depth  training  per  course.  Lessons 

•A: 

consist  of  objectives,  lectures,  examples  with  detailed 

1 

explanations,  exercises  with  the  presentation  of  multi- 

pie  solutions  per  problem  and  lesson  reviews.  Developed 

fi: 

by  professionals  that  have  taught  these  courses  to  thou- 

sands  of  students.  Courses  currently  available  include: 

ft 

•  The  UNIX  Operating  System, 

lUilicies  and  Bourne  Shell  Programming 

•  The  UNIX  Operating  System. 

Utilities  and  C  Shell  Programming 

•  The  ANSI  C  Programming  Language  and 

Libraries 

|S 

•  Programming  with  QUICK  C 

•  Programming  with  TURBO  C 

r 

•  INFORMIX/SQL  Applications  Development 

as- 

ti; 

•  INFORMIX/4GL  Applications  Development 

'a 

•  Programming  with  ADA 

2 

•  Programming  with  C-scape 

Designed  to  be  your  personal  video  textbook,  the  price  of 

• 

each  course  is  an  affordable  $150,  plus  applicable  sales 

• 

tax.  Check,  VISA  and  MasterCard  accepted 

s 

1 

Video  Textbook  Training 

C) 

SI 

200  Lakeside  Drive,  Building  A4 

1 

Morgantown,  WV  26505 

r 

"5 

(304)292  0917  FAX  (304)  296-4032 

fii 

UNIX  IS  a  regisierM  irademarh  o<  AT&T 

2^ 

QUICK  C  IS  a  f^gistarad  tradamarh  o<  MicrosoR  Cofpofaiion 

S' 

C -scape  IS  a  registeted  trademark  oi  Oakland  Group,  inc 

• 

Video  Textbook  Training  •  Video  Textbook  Training 

• 

Computerworld’s 

Training 

Section 

needs  only  6  days  notice 
to  run  your  ad! 


Instructor-Led 
Mainframe  Training 
and  Development 
for  IBM  and 
related  products. 

interact 

INFORMATION  SERViCeS.  INC 


Call: 


914-332-6100 

(Within  NYS) 


(800)  343/6474 

{in  MA:  508/879-0700) 


800-628-5471 

(Outside  NYS) 
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13 

20.25 

-0.8 

-3.6 

Q 

SYSTEMATICS  INC 

40 

30 

29.5 

-0.5 

-1.7 

N 

SYSTEM  CENTER  INC 

26 

18 

23.25 

-0.5 

-2.1 

N 

SYS.SORINC 

25 

12 

23.25 

0.1 

0.5 

Q 

WORDSTAR 

3 

1 

0.875 

0.0 

0.0 

Semiconductors 

N 

ADV  MICRO  DEVICES  INC 

11 

7 

7.5 

0.4 

5.3 

N 

ANALOG  DEVICES  INC 

12 

7 

8 

0.5 

6.7 

Q 

ANALOGIC  CORP 

11 

8 

9.875 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

CHIPS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  INC 

26 

14 

19.5 

-0.1 

-0.6 

Q 

INTEL  CORP 

42 

23 

38.875 

-1.1 

-2.8 

Q 

MICRON  TECHNOLOGY  INC 

26 

7 

10.25 

0.6 

6.5 

N 

MOTOROLA  INC 

64 

40 

57.875 

-1.3 

-2.1 

N 

NATL  SEMICONDUCTOR 

9 

5 

6 

-0.1 

-2.0 

N 

TEXAS  INSTRS  INC 

47 

28 

32.25 

-1.1 

-3.4 

A 

WESTERN  DIGITAL  CORP 

15 

6 

9 

-0.4 

-4.0 

Peripherals 


Q 

AaOYCOMP 

3 

1 

1.75 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

AM  INTL  INC 

6 

3 

3.625 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

AST  RESH  INC 

15 

7 

14.75 

0.3 

1.7 

Q 

AUTO  TROL  TECH  CORP 

6 

3 

3.25 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

BANCTECINC 

20 

11 

18 

0.4 

2.1 

Q 

CIPHER  DATA  PRODS  INC 

11 

4 

7.5 

0.0 

0.0 

A 

COGNITRONICSCORP 

8 

3 

4.875 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

CONNOR  PERIPHERALS 

16 

7 

15.75 

0.1 

0.8 

A 

DATAPRODUCTS  CORP 

18 

6 

6 

0.1 

2.1 

A 

DATARAMCORP 

13 

8 

11.75 

-0.8 

-6.0 

N 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 

52 

37 

38 

-0.8 

-1.9 

N 

EMCCORPMASS 

6 

3 

5.125 

0.9 

20.6 

Q 

EMULEXCORP 

12 

5 

5.125 

-0.1 

-2.4 

Q 

EVANS  &  SUTHERLAND 

26 

17 

24.5 

-0.3 

-1.0 

Q 

ICOTCORP 

3 

1 

1.5 

0.1 

9.1 

Q 

INTERLEAF  INC 

10 

5 

5.75 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

IOMEGA  CORP 

4 

2 

3.5 

0.2 

5.6 

Q 

LEE  DATA  CORP 

4 

1 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

MASSTOR  SYS  CORP 

4 

1 

1.438 

-0.5 

-25.8 

Q 

MAXTOR  CORP 

12 

7 

10.5 

-0.3 

-2.3 

Q 

MICROPOLISCORP 

8 

3 

5.375 

0.4 

7.5 

N 

MINNESOTA  MNG  &  MFG  CO 

84 

65 

77.375 

-2.8 

-3.4 

Q 

PERSONAL  COMP  PRODUCTS 
INC 

6 

4 

4.125 

0.3 

6.5 

Q 

PRINTRONIX  INC 

11 

7 

10.625 

-0.4 

-3.4 

N 

QMS  INC 

15 

7 

14 

-0.3 

-1.8 

Q 

QUANTUM  CORP 

17 

5 

10.75 

0.4 

3.6 

N 

RECOGNITION  EQUIP  INC 

13 

6 

6.25 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

REXON  INC 

8 

6 

7.125 

0.3 

3.6 

Q 

SEAGATE  TECHNOLOGY 

20 

9 

18.5 

0.3 

1.4 

N 

STORAGE  TECH  CORP 

23 

9 

16.625 

-0.1 

-0.7 

Q 

TANDONCORP 

1 

0 

1.125 

0.3 

38.4 

N 

TEKTRONIX  INC 

24 

15 

15.375 

-1.0 

-6.1 

Q 

TELEVIDEO  SYS  INC 

1 

0 

0.313 

0.1 

42.9 

N 

XEROX  CORP 

69 

50 

51.25 

-0.5 

-1.0 

Leasing  Companies 


Q 

AMPUCON  INC 

115 

8 

9.375 

1.0 

11.9 

N 

CAPITAL  ASSOC  INTNL  INC 

9 

3 

3.25 

-0.3 

-7.1 

N 

COMDISCO  INC 

34 

21 

22.5 

-1.0 

-4.3 

Q 

CONTINENTAL  INFO  SYS 

2 

0 

0.344 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

LDI  CORPORATION 

18 

13 

14 

-0.3 

-1.8 

Q 

PHOENIX  AMERN  INC 

5 

3 

3.25 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

SELECTERM  INC 

9 

6 

5.875 

-0.1 

-2.1 

EXCH:  N-NEW  YORK;  A-AMERICAN;  Q-NATIONAL 


DEC-line 


DEC  teeters  toward  threshold 
of  impending  quarterly  loss 

Investors  just  said  no  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  last  week,  while  the  No.  2  computer 
maker  watched  its  stock  drop  five  full  points 
by  Thursday’s  close.  DEC  stock  hit  bottom, 
setting  a  new  52-week  low  of  70%  on  Thurs¬ 
day  in  the  face  of  a  possible  storm;  The  com¬ 
pany  may  see  its  first  quarterly  loss  ever  on 
March  31  (see  story  page  1). 

The  news  was  not  all  that  sunny  else¬ 
where  in  the  technology  market.  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  lost  2%  points,  closing  Thurs¬ 
day  at  41%,  after  turning  in  a  less-than- 
favorable  fourth-quarter  earnings  report. 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  also  lost  ground 
last  week,  finishing  SVs  points  down  at  82. 

Microsoft  Corp.  took  a  chilling  4V8  point 
dip  on  Wednesday,  finishing  Thursday  at 
96%,  down  1%  for  the  week.  Among  others 
joining  the  down  crowd  were  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  falling  114  to  28%;  IBM,  slipping 
Vi  of  a  point  to  103%;  AT&T,  down  1%  to 
381/8;  and  Bell  Atlantic,  which  ended  trading 
Thursday  at  86%,  after  sacrificing  4% 
points. 

Intel  Corp.  fell  1%  to  38%,  while  two 
competitors  gained:  National  Semiconductor 
inched  up  %  of  a  point  to  6%,  and  Advanced 
Micro  Devices,  Inc.  copped  I/2  of  a  point  to 
finish  at  7%. 
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The  FAA’s  modernization 
plan  is  an  average  of  four  years 
behind  schedule.  The  entire  pro¬ 
ject  was  originally  supposed  to 
take  12  years  and  cost  $12  bil¬ 
lion.  Outages  such  as  the  one  at 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  are 
the  proverbial  tip  of  the 
iceberg. 

Starting  tomorrow, 
the  FAA  will  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Aviation  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives’  Public  Works 
Transportation  Committee  to 
justify  its  computer  moderniza¬ 
tion  plan  for  budget  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Every  few  years,  the  FAA 
must  answer  to  Congress  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  funds  set  aside  for  its 
modernization  effort,  now  esti¬ 
mated  to  total  $27  billion. 

Once  those  funds  are  put 
aside,  the  House  and  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  review 
the  FAA  plans  on  a  project  level 
for  direct  funding.  Other  stand¬ 
ing  committees  have  touched  on 
the  FAA’s  problems  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  modernization  plan, 
and  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  has  dogged  the 
FAA  for  10  years  with  its  advice. 

If  these  hearings  are  like 
those  of  the  past,  representa¬ 
tives  may  ask  a  few  technically 
sophisticated  questions  of  the 
FAA.  They  will  likely  not  take 
action  to  force  the  FAA  to  speed 
implementation  of  the  techno¬ 
logical  infrastructure  needed  to 
ensure  that  some  of  the  nation’s 
455  million  annual  airline  pas¬ 
sengers  will  not  be  lost  on  an  air 
traffic  controller’s  screen  during 


a  computer  outage. 

When  the  National  Airspace 
System  (NAS)  plan  was  intro¬ 
duced,  air  traffic  was  on  a  steep 
increase  because  of  airline  de¬ 
regulation  in  1978.  “The  FAA 
found  itself  on  the  back  end  of 
the  controllers’  strike  and  hav¬ 
ing  reliability  problems,’’  said 
Martin  Pozesky,  assistant  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  NAS 
program  at  the  FAA.  At 
a  time  when  transistors 
and  semiconductor 
chips  were  revolution¬ 
izing  computer  technol¬ 
ogy,  “we  were  the  largest  con¬ 
sumer  of  vacuum  tubes  in  the 
nation,’’  Pbzesky  said.  “We 
needed  to  build  a  new  technical 
and  work  force  base.’’ 


Big  buys 

NAS,  that  new  technical  base,  in¬ 
cluded  92  separate  projects  — 
12  of  which  were  deemed  “ma¬ 
jor  systems  acquisitions’’  be¬ 
cause  of  their  cost  and  critical 
nature. 

One  of  those  major  systems  is 
the  Advanced  Automation  Sys¬ 
tem  (AAS),  which  will  provide 
updated  tracking  displays  to  air 
traffic  controllers.  That  program 
was  scheduled  to  be  completed 
this  year  but  is  now  expected  to 
be  implemented  in  1993. 

Another  primary  system  is 
mainframe  “Host”  computers  at 
20  control  centers  across  the  na¬ 
tion  used  to  filter  and  feed  data  to 
air  traffic  controllers.  Other  pro¬ 
jects  under  the  NAS  plan  include 
a  microwave  landing  system,  an 
automated  weather-observing 
system  and  a  voice  switching  and 
control  system. 

Of  the  12  major  projects,  only 
the  host  system  is  in  place,  and  it 


has  been  technologically  outdat¬ 
ed  for  about  five  years. 

The  Host  computer,  an  IBM 
3083  mainframe,  replaced  IBM 
9020  computers.  The  9020s 
were  custom-made  for  the  FAA 
in  the  1960s,  according  to  IBM. 
By  the  time  the  3083s  were  in- 
staUed,  however,  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  IBM  mainframes,  the 
3090-class,  had  already  been 
available  for  a  year.  The  host 
was  implemented  on  time  and 


told  the  FAA  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  “engage  a  prime  con¬ 
tractor  to  formulate  perfor¬ 
mance  goals,  design  specifica¬ 
tions  and  systems  integration, 
[including]  design,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  software”  for  NAS. 
The  council  went  on  to  say, 
“The  FAA  must  contract  this 
task  to  an  independent,  experi¬ 
enced  private-sector  organiza¬ 
tion  . . .  rather 


Modernization  costs 

Development  problems  have  plagued  projects  included  in  the  National 
Airspace  System 

Statements  made  by  Martin  T.  Pozesky, 
acting  deputy  associate  administrator  for 
the  NAS  program  (April  8, 1987) 

Inadequately 

defined 

requirements 

Testing,  technical 
or  software 
problems 

En  route  system 

•  Voice  switching  and  control 

Yes 

Yes 

•  Advanced  automation 

Yes 

Yes 

•  Host  computer 

No 

Yes 

Flight  service  and  weather  system 

•  Flight  service  automation 

No 

Yes 

•  Automated  weather  observation 

Yes 

Yes 

•  Central  weather  processor 

No 

No 

Source:  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 

$  1 6  million  over  budget. 

The  FAA  admits  to  optimism 
in  the  early  1980s.  “In  retro¬ 
spect,  the  NAS  plan  was  not 
thoroughly  thought  out,”  Po¬ 
zesky  said. 

Various  government  agen¬ 
cies  have  given  the  FAA  advice 
over  the  years,  yet  it  listened  to 
a  different  drummer  —  ignoring 
critical  recommendations  from 
many  parts  of  government. 

For  example,  in  1982  the 
White  House  Science  Council 


Control  points 


No  one  decision  made  by  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Administration  officials  led  to 
the  snail’s  pace  implementation  and 
wildly  inflated  costs  of  the  National 
Aviation  System  (NAS). 

The  following  have  been  major  contributors 
to  the  FAA’s  problems,  according  to  public  rec¬ 
ords  and  interviews  with  government  officials 
and  others  involved: 

•  The  FAA  has  ignored  some  crucial  advice 
from  the  White  House,  even  though  it  is  an 
agency  organized  under  the  executive  branch. 
In  1982,  the  White  House  advised  the  agency  to 
hire  a  prime  contractor  for  the  huge  project. 
The  FAA  instead  chose  to  be  its  own  prime  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  FAA  did  hire  another  contractor,  Martin 
Marietta,  but  gave  it  no  authority  to  run  the 
project,  only  to  advise  the  agency.  Recently,  the 
FAA  decided  that  since  Martin  Marietta’s  con¬ 
tract  was  winding  down  it  needed  more  over¬ 
sight  advice  and  another  contractor,  TRW,  for 
an  initial  $183  million,  to  watch  over  the  mod¬ 
ernization  plan. 

•  The  FAA  has  ignored  some  crucial  advice 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  staff.  Both 
have  been  asidng,  for  10  years,  that  the  FAA 
have  some  means  of  capacity  planning.  There  is 


still  no  capacity  planning  in  place. 

•  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees,  through  their  subcommittees  on  transpor¬ 
tation,  act  as  the  FAA’s  bosses,  but  they  have 
been  hampered  by  lack  of  technical  information. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  decides  what  is 
of  interest  to  policy-makers  —  and  what  is  not. 
The  office  goes  to  great  pains  to  make  the 
FAA’s  problems  understandable  to  laymen,  thus 
leaving  out  much  technical  detail,  particularly 
regarding  industry  trends. 

•  Unlike  other  government  agencies  that  com¬ 
pete  for  funding,  money  for  computer  modern¬ 
ization  is  not  a  problem  —  but  the  federal  deficit 
is.  The  flying  public  and  aircraft  owners  pay  into 
the  $41  billion  Airways  Trust  Fund  for  FAA  im¬ 
provements.  However,  Congress  never  appro¬ 
priates  all  the  money  in  the  trust  fund.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  used,  like  ^cial  Security,  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  there  is  less  of  a  federal  deficit  than 
actually  exists.  Still,  there  is  a  move  to  increase 
user  taxes  for  the  fund. 

•  NAS’  plan  is  based  on  such  antiquated  technol¬ 
ogy  that  at  least  one  group,  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association,  is  calling  for  the  FAA  to 
dump  all  of  its  plans,  write  off  the  losses  and 
move  to  a  hybrid  land  and  satellite-based  control 
system. 

J.  A.  SAVAGE 


CW  Chart  John  York 

than  attempt  to  acquire  this  ca¬ 
pability  in-house.” 

The  FAA  decided  not  to  fol¬ 
low  the  White  House  advice  be¬ 
cause  it  wanted  to  continue  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  nation’s 
airways  during  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  plan.  According  to  Pozesky, 
the  FAA  did  not  feel  it  could  sep¬ 
arate  the  daily  responsibilites 
from  modernization.  “We  would 
have  had  to  turn  over  the  cur¬ 
rent  air  traffic  control  along  with 
the  modernization  plan  and  then 
have  [the  contractor]  turn  it  back 
to  us  at  the  end,”  he  said. 

Pozesky  added  that  the  White 
House  was  familiar  with  systems 
projects  built  from  scratch  — 
such  as  weapons  projects  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  space 
shots  from  NASA  —  instead  of 
making  new  projects  work  with 
existing  equipment.  The  FAA, 
he  said,  did  not  fit  that  mold  and 
thus  felt  justified  in  not  hiring  a 
prime  contractor. 

Its  alternative 

Instead,  the  FAA  engineered  a 
hybrid  contracting  position. 
“They  introduced  a  concept 
called  a  systems  engineering  and 
integration  contractor,  which 
Martin  Marietta  won,”  said  Al¬ 
len  Li,  assistant  director  of  avia¬ 
tion  for  the  GAO,  Congress’  in¬ 
vestigative  arm.  “The  contrac¬ 
tor  is  partner  to  FAA,  but  Martin 
[Marietta]  has  no  authority  over 
any  of  the  other  contractors. 
They  can’t  go  out  and  kick  some¬ 
body’s  rear  end  on  this.” 

After  six  years,  Martin  Mari¬ 
etta’s  contract  is  winding  down, 
and  the  FAA  still  needs  advice.  It 
is  turning  now  to  the  Federal 
Systems  Group  of  TRW,  Inc., 
which  outbid  Marietta  at  $139 
million.  The  TRW  contract  is  a 
“gap-filler,”  as  Martin  Mariet¬ 


ta’s  role  decreases  in  this  pro¬ 
ject,  according  to  Don  Mullikin, 
the  FAA’s  automation  system  di¬ 
vision  manager.  Mullikin  said  he 
expects  to  rely  on  TRW  for  more 
of  the  day-to-day  management  of 
the  program. 

AAS  will  replace  FAA’s  aging 
air  traffic  control  display  and  ra¬ 
dar  communications  with  com¬ 
pletely  new  hardware,  software 
and  controller  workstations  at 
major  air  traffic  control  facilities 
across  the  nation,  including  air¬ 
port  towers.  TRW  will  be  moni¬ 
toring  IBM,  which  received  a 
$3.6  billion  contract  for  the  AAS 
in  1988,  and  its  subcontractors. 

Li  is  concerned  that  vendors 
may  not  see  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  Martin  Marietta  and 
TRW,  despite  the  additional  cost 
to  the  public.  In  its  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity,  TRW  believes  it  can  work 
behind  the  scenes  with  vendors. 
“This  way,  IBM  isn’t  threat¬ 
ened,”  said  Wilson  N.  Felder, 
TRW’s  FAA  project  manager. 

And  IBM  does  not  appear  to 
be  threatened  by  TRW,  the  GAO 
or  Congress.  Sue  Murphy,  func¬ 
tional  manager  for  IBM’s  AAS 
software  development,  said  that 
IBM  has  monthly  meetings  with 
Martin  Marietta  and  infrequent 
visits  from  the  GAO.  She  agreed 
that  Martin  Marietta  has  not 
been  forceful  in  its  oversight. 
Martin  Marietta  declined  to 
comment. 

Disappraval 

Even  before  the  NAS  plan  was 
put  before  Congress  in  1980,  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  chided  the 
FAA’s  systems  planning  meth¬ 
ods.  “The  FAA  has  no  ongoing, 
well-defined  and  systematic 
management  approach  to  evalu¬ 
ating  software  and  operational 
cost,  capacity  and  performance 
of  the  current  system  to  meet 
projected  short-range  work¬ 
loads,”  according  to  a  committee 
report. 

Since  then,  the  GAO  has 
twice  formally  reported  the 
same  lack  of  capacity  planning  to 
the  FAA,  according  to  Joel  Wil- 
lemssen,  assistant  director  of 
the  information  management 
and  technology  division  at  the 
GAO. 

While  the  FAA  has  not  for¬ 
mally  replied  to  the  GAO,  Po¬ 
zesky  said  interim  steps  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  —  such  as  adding  solid- 
state  memory  to  current  air 
traffic  control  displays  —  to  in¬ 
crease  capacity.  He  added  that 
the  FAA  still  does  not  know  how 
much  CPU  power  it  needs  but 
that  interim  steps  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Host  computer  should 
take  care  of  capacity  needs  until 
the  NAS  plan  is  implemented. 

Li  and  Willemssen  have  been 
issuing  constant  suggestions  to 
the  FAA  though  Congress  for  10 
years.  But  the  “droning,”  as 
they  put  it,  is  on  a  policy  level;  it 
does  not  feed  Congress  much 
technical  information  to  help 
manage  its  technology  infra¬ 
structure. 
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“Our  job  is  not  so  much  to  re¬ 
port  on  specific  technical  com¬ 
plexities,”  Li  said.  “Our  job  is  to 
take  the  technology  and  trans¬ 
late  it  to  the  point  where  it  af¬ 
fects  policy-type  issues  and  poli¬ 
cy  decisions.” 

Acting  as  Congress’  super¬ 
ego,  the  GAO  attempts  to  keep 
FAA  operating  according  to  an 
auditor’s  judgment  calls  and  es¬ 
tablished  policy  guidelines.  How¬ 
ever,  no  matter  how  much  the 
GAO  flails  away  at  FAA  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  the  FAA  does 
not  take  orders  from  the  GAO. 
The  GAO  advises  Congress,  and 
Congress  is  charged  with  man¬ 
aging  the  FAA. 

Congress’  appropriations 
committees  appear  to  be  some¬ 
what  technically  sophisticated. 
In  the  past,  they  have  requested 
information  on  Ada  language 
programming  and  CPU  over¬ 
load.  But  in  appropriations  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  NAS  plan. 
Congress  has  apparent¬ 
ly  not  been  informed  of, 
and  has  not  demanded, 
information  on  more 
comprehensive  tech¬ 
nology  trends. 

“We’re  getting  as  much 
[technical  information]  as  we  can 
absorb,  but  we  don’t  know  what 
we’re  not  getting,”  said  an  ap¬ 
propriations  committee  st^ 
member  who  asked  not  to  be 
named.  The  GAO  is  expected  to 
give  the  committee  what  is  use¬ 
ful,  and  the  FAA  is  expected  to 
manage  technical  details,  he 
said. 

Attention  to  detail  is  not  off- 
limits  to  the  committees,  but 
they  are  lacking  insight  into 
technological  progress.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  staff  member  said 
that  while  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  would  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  mainframes 
and  minicomputers,  they  were 
never  given  the  information  that 
smaller  systems  are  approaching 
mainframe  utility  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

Good  for  them,  too 

Pozesky  said  that  even  the  FAA 
would  like  to  see  a  technically 
educated  Congress.  “They’re 
spending  lots  of  dollars,  and  it  af¬ 
fects  every  American.  When  you 
are  dealing  with  a  better-educat¬ 
ed  boss,  you  can  reach  a  better 
deal,”  he  said. 

Although  Congress  has  au¬ 
thority  over  spending,  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  government  pro¬ 
grams  is  not  an  issue  in  funding 
FAA  modernization  plans.  The 
flying  public,  through  ticket  tax¬ 
es,  and  aircraft  owners,  through 
fuel  and  tire  taxes,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  $41  billion  during  the  past 
20  years  to  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund. 

This  month.  Congress  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ask  for  increased  tax¬ 
ation  despite  the  presence  of  $7 
billion  in  unallocated  money  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  fund. 

“We’d  like  to  draw  that 
down,”  said  David  Traynham,  an 
aviation  staff  member  for  the 


House  Committee  on  Public 
Works’  Transportation  Subcom¬ 
mittee.  “But  the  votes  aren’t 
there  —  much  the  same  as  So¬ 
cial  Security,”  he  added,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  current  debate  on 
whether  unspent  Social  Security 
fimds  should  be  counted  against 
the  deficit.  About  $1  billion  per 
year  from  the  Social  Security  ac¬ 
count  appears  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  ledger  as  an  offset  to  the 
federal  deficit,  which  amounted 
to  a  $152  billion  budget  deficit  in 
1989. 

Commercial  airlines  would 
presumably  have  a  stake  in  op¬ 
posing  increased  taxes  while  the 
airways  fund  is  still  in  the  black, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  lob¬ 
bying  heavily  against  it. 

While  the  Air  Transport  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  an  organi¬ 
zation  representing  commercial 
airlines,  is  planning  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  this  week  against  the  plan, 
a  spokesman  would 
only  say  that  because 
“money  has  been  col¬ 
lected  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose,  there  shouldn’t  be 
reluctance  to  spend  it.” 

Private  pilots  are  taking  a 
strong  stand,  however.  The  Air¬ 
craft  Owners  and  Pilots  Associa¬ 
tion  (AOPA),  a  group  represent¬ 
ing  300,000  noncommercial 
owners,  said  money  set  aside  for 
FAA  improvements  should  not 
only  be  spent  but  that  it  should 
also  be  spent  on  current  technol¬ 
ogy.  The  group  wants  to  discard 
much  of  the  NAS  program. 

Satellites  preferred 

Instead  of  NAS  as  a  ground- 
based  system,  AOPA  wants  a  hy¬ 
brid  satellite  and  ground-based 
system  that  would  replace  much 
of  the  NAS  plan  objectives  with 
satellite  communications.  AOPA 
estimates  such  a  hybrid  would 
save  $6  billion  more  than  the 
current  proposal. 

“If  we  can’t  get  Congress  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  [with 
the  hybrid  direction],  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  say  we  just  can’t 
get  there  from  here,”  said  Ste¬ 
phen  Bassett,  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  government  and  techni¬ 
cal  affairs  at  AOPA. 

Although  admitting  frustra¬ 
tion  with  NAS  plan  progress,  the 
FAA  and  commercial  airlines  say 
the  NAS  plan  is  one  way  of  get¬ 
ting  there  from  here.  The  FAA  is 
looking  into  satellite  operations, 
but  “satellites  aren’t  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  current  air  traffic 
control  plan,”  Pbzesky  said. 
Commercial  airlines  are  aiming 
toward  the  year  2010  for  satel¬ 
lite-based  systems. 

The  GAO,  despite  its  criti¬ 
cism  of  NAS  plan  implementa¬ 
tion,  is  also  not  in  favor  of  start¬ 
ing  all  over  again.  “It’s  like 
you’re  six  months  pregnant  and 
an  abortion  is  not  advisable,”  Li 
said.  “We  also  see  a  glimmer  of 
hope.” 

Next  week:  How  safe  the  cur¬ 
rent  system  is  and  what  the 
FAA  is  doing  to  extend  20-year- 
old  technology. 


Crash  shines  light  on  computers 

India  A  irlines  disaster  puts  focus  on  guidance,  navigation  systems 
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Crosswinds  were  light  and  skies 
blue  as  Indian  Airlines  Flight  IC 
605  descended  toward  the  dusty 
nmway  at  Bangalore,  \fisibility 
and  conditions  for  a  midday  land¬ 
ing  at  the  southern  Indian  city 
were  optimal. 

However,  something  sudden¬ 
ly  went  tragically  awry.  Three 
hundred  yards  short  of  the  run¬ 
way,  the  plane  —  the  most  com¬ 
puterized  in  civilian  aviation  — 
hit  a  grassy  field,  bounced  and 
then  tore  into  a  wall  that  sheared 
off  its  two  engines.  Ninety  of  the 
146  passengers  and  crew  aboard 
died  in  the  ensuing  inferno. 

Although  the  cause  of  the 
crash  is  likely  to  remain  un¬ 
known  until  civilian  aviation  au¬ 
thorities  complete  their  investi¬ 
gation,  the  Feb.  14  accident  has 
already  focused  attention  on  the 
growing  use  of  computers  in 
commercial  aircraft.  The  Indian 
pilot,  reportedly  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  most  experienced,  was 
seated  in  the  computer- 
crammed  cockpit  of  an  Airbus 
320,  a  controversial  jet  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  European  consor¬ 
tium  Airbus  Industrie. 

Industry  consultants  said  in¬ 
vestigators  would  no  doubt  look 
closely  at  whatever  role  the 
plane’s  automated  flight  guid¬ 
ance  and  navigational  systems 
might  have  played. 

How  safe? 

“There  is  still  concern  about  the 
safety  of  fly-by- wire  aircraft,” 
said  Earl  Weiner,  professor  of 
management  science  and  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Miami  and  a  consultant  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration’s  Ames 
Research  Center  in  California. 

Fly-by-wire  refers  to  comput¬ 
er-controlled  electronics  that 
guide  movement  of  a  plane’s  rud¬ 
der,  flaps  and  other  hydraulic 
systems.  Such  systems  help  pilot 
the  Concorde  supersonic  airlin¬ 
er,  the  F16  fighter  and,  report¬ 
edly,  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber. 

Ever  since  digital  technol¬ 
ogies  were  introduced  in  avia¬ 
tion,  doubts  have  been  raised 
about  software  reliability  and  the 
capability  of  such  systems  to  deal 
with  input  errors.  Incorrect  key¬ 
ing  of  flight  data  into  the  naviga¬ 
tional  system  of  a  Korean  Air¬ 
lines  B-747  was  suspected  of 
having  caused  the  plane  to  fly  off- 
course  on  Sept.  1, 1983  and  into 
the  gimsights  of  Soviet  fighters. 

Concerns  about  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  electrical  systems  run¬ 
ning  on-board  computers  led 
regulators  from  the  Federal  Avi¬ 
ation  Administration  to  require 
that  the  A-320  meet  special  con¬ 
ditions  for  operating  with  me¬ 


chanical  backup  power  genera¬ 
tors,  according  to  official 
documents  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation. 

However,  most  of  the  fears 
about  operating  highly  automat¬ 
ed  aircraft  seemed  to  have  been 
largely  allayed  before  this 
month’s  crash,  said  pilots  con¬ 
tacted  at  Lufthansa  German  Air¬ 
lines,  British  Airways,  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and 
Northwest  Airlines. 

They  noted  that  digital  avion¬ 
ics  are  becoming  increasingly 
common.  The  Boeing  737-400, 
757  and  767,  as  well  as  the  Air¬ 
bus  310  and  320,  are  among  the 
aircraft  equipped  with  so-called 


glass  cockpits,  where  multiple 
rows  of  dials  have  been  replaced 
by  cathode-ray  tubes. 

The  A-320  has  six  computer 
screens  with  displays  showing 
navigational  information,  engine 
parameters  and  system  diagnos¬ 
tics.  In  addition,  the  pilot  can  call 
up  colored  graphics  showing,  for 
example,  a  dynamically  changing 
map  of  aircraft  position  or  a  map 
of  emergency  landing  fields. 

The  A-320  also  uses  software 
to  define  a  flight-protection  en¬ 
velope.  It  sets  limits  for  such 
things  as  pitch,  bank  angle  and 
speed. 

Such  features  are  cited  by  the 
manufacturer  and  many  pilots  as 
enhancing  the  safety  of  the  air¬ 
liner.  “Digital  avionics,”  said  Ar- 
nie  Reiner,  chief  technical  pilot 
at  Pan  Am,  “minimize  errors 
that  crews  might  make.” 

An  Airbus  spokesman  specu¬ 
lated  that  the  Indian  Airlines  pi¬ 
lot  may  have  been  flying  in  man¬ 
ual  mode  during  his  final 
approach  to  Bangalore,  thereby 
foregoing  many  of  the  computer- 
based  system’s  safety  features. 

However,  the  recent  accident 
nonetheless  casts  fresh  doubts 
on  the  technology.  Indian  Air¬ 
lines  announced  last  week  that  it 
was  grounding  its  14  other  A- 
320s  and  suspending  delivery  of 
16  that  are  on  order,  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  investigation. 

In  total,  79  of  the  aircraft  are 


in  service  worldwide,  out  of  520 
ordered. 

Experts  warn  that  while  re¬ 
ducing  the  likelihood  of  some  er¬ 
rors,  automation  can  increase 
the  possibility  of  major  blunders. 
While  most  planes  today  have 
some  automatic  piloting  capabili¬ 
ty,  fly-by-wire  technology  makes 
it  possible  to  automate  the  entire 
flight  —  from  firing  engines  and 
take-off  to  landing.  With  pilots 
thrust  into  the  role  of  system 
managers,  their  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  sudden  incidents  might 
be  lessened,  experts  said. 

“To  a  certain  extent,  you  can 
automate  a  system  to  prevent  an 
accident,”  said  Leonard  Wojcik, 


an  analyst  at  the  Flight  Safety 
Foundation  in  Arlington,  Va. 
“But  there  is  always  a  danger 
that  automation  alone  won’t 
save  you.  That’s  why  you  need  a 
pilot  in  the  loop.” 

Moreover,  some  pilots  fear  an 
erosion  of  their  skills. 

“The  danger  of  automating 
everything  is  that  you  don’t 
leave  a  lot  for  the  pilot  to  do,” 
said  John  Duncan,  chief  technical 
pilot  at  British  Airways.  “If  you 
reduce  the  work  load  too  much, 
the  pilot  might  become  ineffi¬ 
cient.” 

Pilots  have  raised  additional 
concerns  regarding  the  inability 
to  make  sudden  or  quick  changes 
in  computerized  or  highly  auto¬ 
mated  cockpits.  John  O’Brien,  di¬ 
rector  of  engineering  and  air 
safety  at  the  American  Pilots  As¬ 
sociation,  based  in  Washington 
D.C.,  said  that  last-minute 
changes  in  landing  procedures 
must  be  executed  manually. 

“It’s  just  too  cumbersome  to 
reprogram  the  things,  especially 
in  a  two-crew,  heavy-traffic  en¬ 
vironment,”  O’Brien  said. 

The  Bangalore  tragedy  was 
not  the  first  accident  involving 
one  of  the  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  A-320s,  in  commercial 
operation  only  since  April  1988. 
One  of  the  planes  crashed  in  June 
1988  during  an  air  show  near 
Mulhouse,  France,  after  it 
stalled  during  a  low  pass. 


Photo  courtesy  AP/Wide  World 


Indian  Airlines  jet  after  Feb.  14  disaster  that  has  investigators 
looking  at  role  of plane ’s  computer  guidance  systems 
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HP  ships  Vectra  486 

It  led  the  wave  of  EISA  rollouts,  becoming  the  first  Gang  of 
Niner  to  announce  an  Extended  Industry  Standard  Architec¬ 
ture  personal  computer  last  October.  Now,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  has  begun  shipping  its  Vectra  486  following  lengthy  delays 
caused  by  bugs  in  the  Intel  Corp.  I486  chip.  The  company  said 
that  “all  Intel  microprocessors  used  in  the  Vectra  486  PC  have 
passed  HP’s  quality-testing  procedures.” 


AISP  packs  it  in 

The  Association  of  Information  Systems  Professionals  (AISP), 
which  once  thrived  as  the  International  Word  Processing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  disbanded.  Deerfield,  Ill.-based  AISP,  deeply  in 
debt  and  down  to  less  than  2,000  members,  announced  it  has 
terminated  the  association  and  canceled  its  annual  Syntopican 
conference  in  Phoenix  June  24-28.  Founded  in  1973  and  fo¬ 
cused  on  word  processing  in  the  early  1980s,  the  association 
once  had  more  than  16,000  members. 


DCA  extends  service  plan 

A  customer-service  program  is  being  offered  by  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc.  (DCA)  for  users  of  its  coaxial  and 
local-area  network  gateway  software  products.  Customers  can 
purchase  yearly  contracts  for  the  plan,  which  entitles  them  to 
be  notified  of  changes  and  updates  to  covered  products  and 
new  software  releases  as  they  become  available.  The  program 
also  provides  contract  customers  with  priority  telephone  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  vendor’s  support  specialists.  Pricing  is  based  on  the 
size  of  the  customer’s  installed  DCA  product  base. 


Pajamas  as  uniform  of  the  day? 

us  West  Communications  and  IBM  are  conducting  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network  (ISDN)  pilot  in  which  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  two  companies  are  working  at  home  and  using  their 
telephones  —  sans  modems  —  to  access  their  office  comput¬ 
ers  for  voice,  data,  facsimile,  imaging  and  video  communica¬ 
tions.  The  carrier  is  supplying  an  ISDN  line  to  each  partici¬ 
pant’s  home,  where  an  IBM  7820  ISDN  terminal  adapter 
connects  users’  IBM  equipment  to  the  ISDN  line,  which  links 
into  the  IBM  Information  Network.  The  trial  will  test  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  ISDN  to  the  home  as  well  as  its  “long-range 
economic  and  social  ramifications,”  the  companies  said. 


Eyes  of  Texas  on  Japan 

Advanced  Micro  Devices  (AMD)  is  selling  two  of  its  San  Anto¬ 
nio  semiconductor  facilities  to  Japan’s  Sony  Corp.  in  exchange 
for  $55  million  and  an  inside  look  at  how  Japanese  companies 
manage  chip  factories.  Sony  intends  to  refurbish  one  idle  pro¬ 
duction  line  and  use  it  to  make  advanced  memory  chips  called 
SRAMs.  Sunnyvale,  Calif. -based  AMD  will  in  turn  assign  engi¬ 
neers  to  watch  how  Sony  staffers  set  up  and  manage  the  refur¬ 
bished  factory  to  get  the  highest  level  of  productivity. 


On-shore  manufacturing  spells  cuts 

Televideo  Systems,  Inc.  last  week  announced  dramatic  list 
price  reductions  for  its  computer  system  products,  reportedly 
by  as  much  as  20%.  The  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  company  attri¬ 
butes  the  price  slashing  to  cost  reductions  incurred  when  its 
manufacturing  operations  were  moved  back  to  its  U.S.  facili¬ 
ties.  Televideo  produces  Intel  80386-based  systems  and 
80286  diskless  workstations. 


Sony  makes  DAT  available 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  last  week  announced  full  avail¬ 
ability  of  its  high-performance  SDT-1000  Digital  Data  Storage 
digital  audio  tape  drives.  Intended  for  high-capacity  data  back¬ 
up  applications  in  minicomputers,  micros  and  local-area  net¬ 
works,  the  industry-standard  drives  provide  up  to  1.3G  bytes 
of  storage.  Sony  is  marketing  the  SDT-lOOOs  through  value- 
added  resellers,  systems  integrators  and  manufacturers  at 
$2,000  per  drive. 


Norwest  banks  on  EDI  as 
account  marketing  tool 
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MINNEAPOLIS  —  Will  a  hefty 
investment  in  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI)  pay  off  for 
Norwest  Bank  Minnesota?  Nor¬ 
west  hopes  its  new  EDI  cash 
management  program,  designed 
to  service  the  demands  of  exist¬ 
ing  clients,  will  also  attract  some 
major  new  accounts. 

According  to  Mi¬ 
chael  Abbott,  EDI 
product  manager  at 
Norwest,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  typically 
be  used  by  large  cli¬ 
ents  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
change  payments 
and  related  docu¬ 
ments  electronically 
with  other  compa¬ 
nies.  The  bank, 
which  began  using 
EDI  in  1989,  cur¬ 
rently  has  about  29  clients  that 
use  EDI  technology.  Previously, 
transactions  were  processed  in 
both  paper  and  electronic  form. 

“We’re  seeing  more  and 
more  customers  requesting  it, 
particularly  on  the  cash-receiv¬ 
ing  side,”  Abbott  said. 

Cash  management  applica¬ 
tions  requiring  EDI  typically  in¬ 
clude  Automated  Clearing 
House  (ACH)  items,  such  as 
electronic  payroll  deposits,  auto¬ 
matic  debits  and  Corporate 


Trade  Payments. 

Norwest  Bank  Minnesota  is 
an  affiliate  of  Norwest  Corp.,  the 
$24  billion  diversified  financial 
services  company,  and  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  the  second  largest  ACH 
originator  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  ACH  pro¬ 
grams,  Norwest  Bank  also  offers 
the  Lockbox  remittant  banking 
program.  Currently  a  paper-ori¬ 
ented  transaction. 
Lockbox  has  its  own 
post  office  ZIP  code, 
and  it  facilitates  pay¬ 
ments  between  the 
bank’s  larger  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  cli¬ 
ents.  Smaller  organi¬ 
zations  may  elect  to 
pay  via  the  Lockbox 
system  or  the  EDI 
program.  “With  the 
EDI  software,  we 
can  now  translate 
both  ACH  and  Lock- 
box  into  ANSI  for  our  custom¬ 
ers.  We  send  the  customer  a 
transmission  in  either  ANSI 
X.  12  820  or  ANSI  X.  12  823,  and 
they  update  their  accounts  re¬ 
ceivables  accordingly,”  Abbott 
said.  He  added  that  the  EDI  func¬ 
tion  is  transparent  and  that 
smaller  clients  need  not  invest  in 
new  accounts  packages. 

According  to  C.  T.  Howell, 
chairman  of  Harbinger  E.D.L,  an 
Atlanta-based  EDI  network  and 
software  supplier,  it  is  still  very 


Norwest’s 

Abbott 


Piracy 
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company.  “Who  doesn’t?  It  is 
simply  an  impossible  situation  to 
manage  completely.” 

Companies  targeted  by  SPA 
have  the  opportunity  to  respond 
within  48  hours  and  agree  to  an 
SPA  audit,  in  which  SPA  audi¬ 
tors  check  hard-disk  directories 
against  the  company’s  PC  soft¬ 
ware  purchase  records. 

If  unauthorized  copies  are 
found,  the  company  would  then 
have  to  destroy  them  and  pay  a 
penalty  of  the  full  retail  price  of 
each  copy  to  the  SPA’s  copyright 
defense  fund.  The  company  can 
then  repurchase  the  software  li¬ 
censes  for  the  unauthorized  us¬ 
ers. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the 
association  set  up  a  toll-free  800 
number  designed  to  encourage 
employees  or  ex-employees  of 
offending  companies  to  call  in 
and  report  the  unauthorized 
copying  of  software.  That  tactic 
angered  one  IS  vice-president 
whose  CEO  received  an  audit 
letter. 

“Any  disgruntled  employee 
could  call  the  number;  suppose 
he  set  the  trap  himself”  by  copy¬ 
ing  software,  asked  the  execu¬ 


tive,  who  requested  anonymity. 
“We’re  in  a  very  competitive  in¬ 
dustry.  There’s  no  way  we’ll 
open  our  doors  to  anyone.” 

Stephen  C.  Rood,  a  board 
member  of  the  New  York-based 
Micro  Managers  Association, 
said  large  IS  shops  will  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  every  PC 
software  program  with  original 
disks  or  documentation. 

“People  move  around  a  lot; 
people  lose  things,”  said  Rood, 
who  is  manager  of  microcomput¬ 
er  technology  at  the  New  York 
office  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand.  “If 
they’re  talking  about  a  bed- 
check  type  of  inspection,  that 
leaves  a  lot  of  room  for  false  ac¬ 
cusations.  I  think  it’s  a  little  in¬ 
trusive  and  not  called  for.” 

Audit  bombardment 

Since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1989, 
approximately  30  audit  letters 
have  been  sent,  said  Mary  Jane 
Saunders,  SPA’s  general  coun¬ 
sel.  Twelve  of  the  targeted  com¬ 
panies  have  settled,  paying  an 
average  of  between  $20,000  and 
$50,000  to  the  fund.  Ten  cases 
are  pending,  and  another  eight 
are  in  some  stage  of  notification. 

“We  are  giving  companies  a 
quiet,  dignified  way  out  of  what 
could  be  a  very  embarrassing 
lawsuit,”  Saunders  said.  “I  could 


early  in  the  game  for  EDI-based 
cash  management  programs. 

“Most  large  banks  with  so¬ 
phisticated  cash  management 
programs  are  currently  develop¬ 
ing  EDI  systems,  but  there  are 
probably  only  20  or  30  such  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  actually  up  and 
running,”  Howell  said. 

Many  large  corporations  will 
no  longer  accept  any  other  pay¬ 
ment  methods,  Abbott  noted. 
This  creates  a  trickle-down  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  smaller  organiza¬ 
tions.  “We  have  customers  com¬ 
ing  to  us  who  need  EDI  services 
to  pay  their  bills,”  he  said.  “Still, 
EDI  is  only  looked  at  by  about 
10%  of  our  customers,  with  the 
demand  for  electronic  payment 
much  greater  on  the  collection 
side  of  things.” 

Norwest  uses  EDI  translation 
software,  developed  with  Advan¬ 
tage  Systems,  Inc.  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  to  process  payments, 
perform  translations  zmd  trans¬ 
mit  data.  The  fimction  is  report¬ 
edly  transparent  to  the  origina¬ 
tor,  and  the  customer  only  has  to 
be  able  to  accept  the  ANSI  820 
or  823  format  for  payment.  This 
usually  requires  the  customer  to 
rewrite  some  files,  Abbott  said, 
but  “it’s  not  like  having  to  come 
up  with  a  whole  new  receivables 
system.” 

Right  now,  the  major  cost 
savings  is  at  the  customer  end. 
Estimating  that  Norwest  spent 
more  than  $100,000  on  the  EDI 
service,  including  research  and 
development  as  well  as  testing 
and  product  software  develop¬ 
ment,  Abbott  said  he  feels  the  in¬ 
vestment  was  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity. 


make  a  lot  of  lawyers  across  the 
country  very  rich  litigating  these 
cases.” 

If  the  company  ignores  the 
audit  letter,  the  SPA  will  bring  a 
lawsuit  against  the  company,  she 
said.  Prior  to  beginning  the  audit 
program,  SPA  sued  33  compa¬ 
nies  over  two  years. 

Some  firms  already  have 
strict  rules  and  enforcement  pol¬ 
icies  against  unauthorized  copy¬ 
ing.  “We  wouldn’t  want  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  clone  our  aircraft 
engines  and  not  pay  us,  so  we 
feel  it’s  not  right  to  copy  soft¬ 
ware,”  said  Ron  Goldfarb,  man¬ 
ager  of  new  office  systems  tech¬ 
nology  at  United  Technologies 
Corp.’s  Pratt  &  Whitney  unit  in 
East  Hartford,  Conn.  “I  applaud 
the  [SPA]  move.” 

Goldfarb  said  he  personally 
snipped  unauthorized  floppy  disk 
copies  in  half  with  scissors;  if  he 
found  repeat  offenders,  he  did 
the  same  to  their  neckties.  “The 
annual  memo  doesn’t  quite  do  it, 
but  tie-snipping  definitely  had  an 
impact,”  he  said. 

For  SPA,  the  pace  of  audit  let¬ 
ters  is  likely  to  pick  up.  “We  are 
getting  20  calls  a  day  on  the  800 
number,”  Saunders  said.  At  that 
rate,  the  association  could  send 
out  well  over  100  letters  this 
year. 
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Dealing  for  high-end  PC  service 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 

Beneath  the  splashy  debuts  of 
high-end,  server-style  personal 
computers  such  as  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.’s  Systempro, 
users  and  observers  are  caught 
by  an  undercurrent  of  doubt  that 
the  dealer  channel  can  effective¬ 
ly  sell  and  support  these  sys¬ 
tems. 

“I’m  leery  about  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  dealerships  to  support 
a  very  high-end  PC,’’  said  Ste¬ 
phen  Rood,  manager  of  micro¬ 
technology  at  Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand  in  New  York.  “Even 
before  I  bought  a  Systempro 
from  a  dealer.  I’d  have  to  find  out 
how  many  they’ve  sold  and 
whether  they  have  a  dedicated 
staff  to  support  them.’’ 

James  Grinham,  MIS  manag¬ 
er  at  Tremco,  Inc.  in  Cleveland, 
says  his  local  Entre  Computer 


Can  dealers  deliver? 

Dealers,  eager  to  ease  their  reliance  on  hardware  profit  margins,  hope  to 
increase  their  relatively  minor  share  of  corporate  support 


Network  design 

Hardware  and 

and  installation 

software  installation 

End-user  training 

5.9%  I 


^Dealer  •In-house  -Other 

Percent  of  respondents  (base  of  945) 


Source:  The  Ledgeway  Group,  Inc. 

Centers,  Inc.  store  could  proba¬ 
bly  provide  adequate  support  for 
a  Systempro-type  box.  “But  I 
wouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  every 
Entre  could,’’  he  qualified. 

Such  customer  qualms  are 


CW  Chart:  John  York 

justified,  analysts  said.  “We’re 
talking  about  network  installa¬ 
tion,  complex  network  operating 
systems  and  fault  tolerance, 
which  adds  up  to  a  great  deal  of 
complexity,’’  said  Frank  Misch- 


1-2-3/M 

FROM  PAGE  1 

However,  according  to  King, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  story.  Sears  is  using  1-2-3/M 
to  control,  develop  and  distrib¬ 
ute  a  corporate\vide  financial 
budgeting  system.  King  claimed 
that  using  1-2-3/M  can  cut  de¬ 
velopment  time  on  a  financial 
model  down  to  three  or  four  days 
vs.  the  five  to  sue  weeks  it  usually 
takes.  Sears  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Tomorrow’s  briefing,  con¬ 
firmed  by  two  Lotus  sources  and 
several  analysts,  is  rooted  in  Lo¬ 
tus’  April  27,  1987  unveiling  of 
its  multiplatform  strategy.  Lotus 
outlined  plans  at  that  time  for  a 
version  of  1-2-3  running  on  IBM 
370  hosts  under  VM  and  MVS. 

Slated  for  delivery  in  early 
1988,  1-2-3/M  was  to  be  jointly 
marketed  but  solely  distributed 
by  IBM. 

Based  on  1-2-3  Release  3.0, 
1-2-3/M  will  reportedly  offer 
“nearly  identical’’  PC-based  1-2- 
3  features,  including  the  menu 
structure.  The  program  uses  the 
host  to  speed  calculations  and 
consolidate  data  from  desktop- 
based  spreadsheets  into  a  mas¬ 
ter  file. 

Last  week,  financial  analysts 


said  Lotus  had  told  them  1-2- 
3/M  pricing  would  be  between 
$30,000  and  $50,000.  Lotus  has 
said  publicly  that  1-2-3/M  will 
ship  in  the  first  half  of  1990.  A 
version  of  1-2-3  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  VAX/VMS  is 
expected  to  follow. 

“The  fact  is,  1-2-3  is  being 
used  as  the  front  end  for  a  lot  of 
corporate  data,’’  said  Barbara  Is- 
gur,  an  analyst  at  Needham  & 
Co.  “Lotus  has  said  30%  of  all 
corporate  data  is  stored  in  1-2-3 
readable  form.’’ 

The  movement  toward  a 
client/server  architecture  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  boost  interest  in  1-2- 
3/M.  As  mainframes  take  on  the 
role  of  large  file  servers,  “you’ll 
probably  see  a  1-2-3/M  spread¬ 
sheet  sharing  data  with  assorted 
versions  of  Lotus  over  a  wide- 
area  network,’’  Dataquest,  Inc. 
analyst  Marshall  Moseley  said. 

A  Lotus  source  added  that  the 
company  is  hoping  1-2-3/M  will 
spur  sales  of  3.0,  as  users  of  Re¬ 
lease  2.0  and  2.2  get  acclimated 
to  3.0  on  the  mainframe. 

Beyond  the  strategic  implica¬ 
tions,  some  analysts  questioned 
the  need  for  a  mainframe-based 
spreadsheet.  The  idea  goes 
against  the  current  trend  toward 
downsizing  applications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  industry  analyst  who 
follows  Lotus. 


The  analyst  questioned 
whether  users  could  not  save 
money  by  using  a  networked 
version  of  1-2-3  based  on  a 
heavy-duty  PC-based  server 
such  as  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.’s  Systempro. 

“A  Compaq  Systempro  serv¬ 
er  would  make  sense  if  you  have 
a  big  LAN,’’  Murphy  said.  “But  if 
you  have  a  whole  bunch  of  data¬ 
bases  scattered  around  the  coun¬ 
try  that  are  not  [networked]  to¬ 
gether  in  some  grandiose 
scheme,  then  1-2-3/M  could 
make  sense.” 


noff,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group, 
Inc.  in  Westport,  Conn.  “Dealers 
are  mostly  incapable  of  providing 
comprehensive  support  in  these 
areas.” 

While  most  users  have  relied 
on  in-house  expertise  for  sup¬ 
port,  circumstances  are  chang¬ 
ing.  The  technical  knowledge 
that  user  organizations  have  is 
not  keeping  up  with  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  Mischnoff  said.  Conse¬ 
quently,  more  users  are  turning 
to  dealers  for  help  with  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  systems  and  appli¬ 
cations. 

Indeed,  at  Connecting  Point 
of  America,  Inc.  dealerships, 
customer  requests  for  support 
services  have  grown  by  30%  to 
40%  in  the  last  year,  said  Mark 
Bennett,  director  of  sales  and 
marketing. 

But  some  users  are  finding 
dealers  to  be  of  little  help  in  ser¬ 
vice  matters.  “I  feel  that  dealers 
like  Nynex  Business  Centers  are 
moving  computers  like  Carnival 
moves  food,”  said  James  Lazaz- 
zera,  systems  manager  at  Carni¬ 
val  Cruise  Lines,  Inc.  in  Miami. 
“A  lot  of  times,  they  don’t  really 
know  what  the  new  products  are 
—  they  just  move  them  in  and 
move  them  out.” 

“We’ve  had  a  real  hard  time 
finding  a  dealer  in  the  Charlotte 
area  that  can  support  our  net¬ 
work  needs,”  complained  Chris 
Wiggins,  a  microcomputer  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Piedmont  Natural  Gas  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Piedmont  relies  on  Novell, 
Inc.  for  support,  but  it  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  work  with  the  local  Busi- 
nessland,  Inc.  outlet. 

Users’  concerns  are  not  fall¬ 
ing  on  deaf  ears.  “Businessland 


Financial  systems  reported 
to  be  computer  security  risks 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
nation’s  stock  exchanges  and 
electronic  funds  transfer  net¬ 
works  are  vulnerable  to  comput¬ 
er  espionage  and  viruses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  congressional 
investigation  announced  last 
week. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  said  that  although 
no  security  breaches  have  been 
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reported  so  far,  tighter  comput¬ 
er  security  is  needed  in  financial 
markets,  and  oversight  of  critical 
banking  networks  should  be 
strengthened. 

For  example,  at  the  time  of 
the  GAO  audits  last  year,  two  vi¬ 
tal  data  centers  used  by  stock  ex¬ 
changes  did  not  test  new  soft¬ 
ware  to  ensure  that  it  was  virus- 
free,  nor  did  they  employ 
auditors  to  ensure  that  internal 
security  controls  were  enforced. 
The  data  centers  are  run  by  Se¬ 
curities  Industry  Automation 
Corp.  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Securities  Dealers. 

The  GAO  said  that  the  data 
centers  are  already  well  protect¬ 
ed  from  external  hacker  or  virus 
attacks  but  need  stronger  pro¬ 
tection  from  virus  attacks  by  in¬ 
siders.  Although  stock  exchange 
officials  agreed  to  correct  the  se¬ 
curity  flaws  cited  by  the  GAO, 
they  argued  that  the  risk  of  insid¬ 
er  crime  was  low  because  of  al¬ 
ready  rigorous  internal  controls. 

However,  at  a  congressional 
hearing  on  the  matter  last  week. 


is  spending  a  lot  of  time  training 
its  technician  on  networks,” 
Wiggins  acknowledged.  “But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  ever  catch  up  to  the  level  we 
need.” 

Computerland  Corp.  is  also 
trying  to  hone  its  technical  edge. 
“We’ve  got  to  understand  what 
we’re  selling;  that’s  what  our 
end  users  want  us  to  do,”  said 
Vic  Leventhal,  executive  vice- 
president  of  corporate  sales  and 
marketing. 

After  reading  the  high-end 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  Compu¬ 
terland  is  gearing  up  its  training 
and  support  efforts  to  estabhsh 
itself  as  a  services  dealer. 

Providing  high-level  exper¬ 
tise  is  a  difficult  proposition  for 
dealers,  who  increasingly  find 
red  ink  flowing  from  squeezed 
margins.  “You  have  to  hire 
someone  who’s  real  good  techni¬ 
cally,  and  those  people  cost  a  lot 
of  money,”  Bennett  said. 

Leventhal  said  vendors  must 
share  the  burden  of  shoring  up 
dealer  expertise.  “If  the  reseller 
is  an  extension  of  [the  vendor’s] 
sales  force,  then  the  vendor  had 
better  be  willing  to  help  train 
that  group  of  people.” 

Toward  that  end,  Compaq  re¬ 
cently  set  up  a  program  that  re¬ 
imburses  dealers  for  expenses 
they  incur  in  pursuit  of  high-level 
technical  training.  Other  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  have  similar  programs. 

However,  Computerland’s 
Leventhal  said,  the  vendors 
“still  have  a  long  way  to  go.” 
And  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be 
the  dealers  who  catch  the  flak 
from  the  frustrated  users,  he 
added. 


federal  officials  testified  that 
most  of  the  GAO’s  security  rec¬ 
ommendations  have  been  imple¬ 
mented  since  the  audits  were 
completed  in  October  1989.  A 
GA()  official  praised  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  stock  exchanges  for  acting 
quickly  on  the  audit  results. 

The  hearing  was  held  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Tele¬ 
communications  and  Finance 
and  chaired  by  Rep.  Edward  J. 
Markey  (D-Mass.).  Markey  and 
several  subcommittee  members 
have  sponsored  a  bill  (H.R. 
3524)  designed  to  outlaw  com¬ 
puter  viruses  unleashed  on  inter¬ 
state  networks. 

The  GAO  also  found  security 
weaknesses  at  several  major 
networks,  including  the  Fedwire 
network  run  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System . 

Wayne  D.  Angell,  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors,  testified  that  correc¬ 
tive  action  has  been  taken  on 
nearly  all  of  the  17  security 
weaknesses  the  GAO  identified 
at  Fedwire. 

Fedwire  transfers  about 
$253  trillion  per  year  among  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  deposi¬ 
tory  institutions  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 
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Rating  of  product  satisfaction 

l=very  unsatisfied,  5=very  satisfied 
(Respondent  base  of  647) 

Sun  Microsystems'  pricing  strategy,  the  steam  behind  its 
increasing  sales,  took  high  honors  in  the  satisfaction 
rating.  However,  changes  may  be  on  the  horizon  because 
Sun’s  net  income  continues  to  slip,  even  though  sales  are 
up.  Sun’s  performance  came  in  second  only  to  Apollo. 
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Performance  aspects  such  as  increased  power,  networking 
capabilities  and  the  caliber  of  the  graphics  may  be  enough  ^ 
reason  to  change  vendors,  but  it  is  the  price  tag  that  wins  ^ 
most  users  over. 

Source:  Strategic  Focus,  Milpitas,  Calif. 
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Worldwide  market  share 
by  revenue 

1988 

Total  $4.15  B 


Intergraph  6.6% 


1989 

Total  $6.55  B 


Although  Sun  remained  king  of  the  hill  in 
the  workstation  market,  the  true  victor  in 
1989  was  DEC,  whose  worldwide 
workstation  revenue  doubled  from  $750 
million  in  1988  to  $1.5  billion  in  1989. 


Top  10  reasons  for 
switching  vendors 


Percent  of  respondents 
(Base  of  647) 
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Graphics  performance 
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NEXT  WEEK 


When  help  is  more 

than  just  a  phone  call 
away,  you  need  to  plan 
ahead.  That  is  why  com¬ 
puterized  inventory  man¬ 
agement  is  so  crucial  for 
Harold  Muller,  vice- 
president  of  information 
systems  at  Pier  1  Imports, 
whose  buyers  can  spend 
months  arranging  ship¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  from 
exotic  ports  to  suburban 
malls. 


Stan  Wolenski 


Database  management 
systems  —  how  far 
they’ve  come  and  where 
they’re  going  —  is  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  Product  Spotlight. 
Of  special  interest  to  po¬ 
tential  purchasers  of  rela¬ 
tional  DBMS  products  will 
be  a  Buyers’  Scorecard  in 
which  purchasers  of  eight 
major  relational  DBMS 
products  rate  their  fea¬ 
tures  and  their  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  job. 


INSIDE  LINES 

Next  on  the  agenda 

What’s  next  for  Next?  Several  models,  according  to  sources, 
including  an  inexpensive  entry-level  machine  that  may  either 
compete  with  Apple’s  Macintosh  or  come  in  as  a  network  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  firm’s  existing  computer.  A  speedier,  high-end  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  current  model  is  also  in  the  works.  Next  engineers 
are  also  reportedly  working  on  a  color  version  of  the  system 
and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  show  off  a  color  monitor  to  some 
customers. 

Toy  teams’  trial  troubles  teacher 

Rumor  has  it  that  a  group  of  IBM’s  information  systems  exec¬ 
utives  gathered  recently  for  a  management  training  class, 
which  was  possibly  held  in  Canada.  The  instructor  divided  the 
room  into  groups  of  five  or  six  people,  emptied  a  huge  bag  of 
Legos  building  blocks,  divided  them  evenly  among  the 
IBMers  and  told  them  to  come  back  in  an  hour  Avith  a  new  data 
center  built  from  the  blocks.  Each  block  represented  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  building  costs,  the  instructor  warned.  When  he  came 
back  an  hour  later,  there  were  plans  that  ranged  from  the 
most  frugal  to  the  very  elaborate.  “What  company  do  you  all 
work  for,’’  the  instructor  asked.  “IBM,’’  they  replied.  “Then 
why  didn’t  you  work  together  to  build  a  cost-effective  data  cen¬ 
ter?!’’ 

Earliest  Paris  spring  fashions 

DEC’S  never-fail  computer  —  the  fault-tolerant  VAX  ft  3000 

—  makes  its  debut  tomorrow  in  Paris  wearing  two  chapeaux. 
One  hat  makes  the  new  machine  look  like  a  front-end  proces¬ 
sor  for  the  VAX  9000  mainframe,  while  the  second  hat  shows  it 
off  as  an  add-on  machine  that  will  boost  the  reliability  of  clus¬ 
tered  VAXs. 

Feds  got  the  goods  on  wrong  goods? 

A  disgruntled  employee  in  Georgia  stole  computer  source 
code  from  his  now-former  boss  and  sold  it  to  a  competitor  in 
New  Mexico.  Now  he  is  being  charged  under  federal  statutes 
that  prohibit  carrying  stolen  “goods’’  across  state  lines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  indictment  issued  by  federal  law  enforcers  in 
New  Mexico.  The  ex-employee’s  attorney,  however,  has  filed 
a  motion  to  dismiss  the  case  on  the  basis  that  the  source  code 
is  copyrightable  “intellectual  property’’  and  is,  in  fact,  not  real¬ 
ly  goods  at  all. 

Thunder  quieted  in  Texas 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Tandy  announced  that  it  would  have  a 
compact  disc  recorder  as  well  as  erasable  CDs  on  the  market 
for  computer  users  and  music  listeners.  The  machine  would 
cost  $500  and  be  on  the  market  within  two  years,  company 
officials  said  at  the  time.  Now,  a  company  insider  said  the 
project  is  way  off  track  because  there  have  been  numerous 
problems  ironing  out  the  company’s  Thor  technology.  Now,  it 
will  be  at  least  two  more  years  before  the  machine  debuts  — 
and  at  a  price  that  has  yet  to  be  determined,  according  to  the 
the  source. 

Prime  cuts  clean  cubicles 

Those  folks  seen  checking  out  of  Prime  Computer  with  the 
contents  of  their  desks  in  paper  bags  do  not  add  up  to  a  new 
round  of  layoffs  at  the  Natick,  Mass.-based  minicomputer 
company.  According  to  Prime  spokesman  Joe  Gavaghan,  re¬ 
cent  and  imminent  surges  of  outgoing  employees  are  the  visi¬ 
ble  signs  of  last  fall’s  announced  2,500-job  cutback  working  its 
way  through  the  corporate  system.  As  of  last  week,  Gavaghan 
said,  approximately  80%  of  the  affected  employees  had  been 
notified. 

Motorola ’s  invitation  to  next  month ’s  unveiling  of  new  com¬ 
puter  products  —  reported  to  be  powerful  88000-based  servers 

—  may  be  sending  the  wrong  message,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  a  supposedly  state-of-the-art  ballpoint  pen  that  looks 
like  Buck  Rogers’ spaceship  and  weighs  enough  to  rip  a  hole 
in  any  shirt  pocket.  They’re  into  mixed  messages;  we’re  into 
mixed  metaphors . . .  you  can  let  us  know  what  you  ’re  into  by 
sending  us  a  fax  (508-875-8931),  MCI  Mail  (address:  COM¬ 
PUTER  WORLD),  or  simply  phoning  News  Editor  Pete  Bar- 
tolik  at  800-343-6474. 
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InQuizitive'“ 

"...pop-up  menus,  elimination  of  syntax, 
control  of  your  own  total  QUIZ®  environment 
and  context  sensitive  help  systems... 

...means  I  can  create  my  own  custom 
reports  within  minutes." 

QUIZ,  on  PowerHouse®,  is  the  leading 
4GL  MIS  production  reporting  tool.  Now 
you  can  give  end  users  controlled  access 
to  the  PowerHouse  environment  with 
InQuizitive.  And  PowerPlay. 
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Intro 


PowerPlay® 

"...the  most  flexible  information  analysis  and 
reporting  tool  on  the  market... 

"...windows  and  intuitive  graphical 
interfaces  make  it  easy  to  access  data...  and 
make  decisions." 

MIS  managers  praise  PowerHouse  as  the 
most  powerful  and  flexible  4GL  development 
environment.  And  with  InQuizitive  and 
PowerPlay,  end  users  can  see  why. 

1-800-426-4667 


Perprmnce  so  powerful  that  over  500 
vertical  awlications  and  services  have  been 
develovea  bu  PowerHouse  Partners. 


1  need  a  powerptl 
end-user  solution! 

Please  send  me  information  on: 

_ PowerHouse  end-user  tools 

_ PowerHouse,  the  fully  integrated  development  solution 

(including  a  catalogue  of  PowerHouse  applications) 

_ PowerHouse  Partners  Program  -  End-User  Success  Kit 

for  VARs 

Attach  business  card  and  mail  to:  *  Cognos  Corporation, 

2  Corporate  Place,  1-95,  Peabody,  MA  01960 
or  photocopy  and  FAX  to:  (508)  535-8241 

I _ 

More  than  the  leading  4GL  -  the  most  powerful 
development  environment  on  mid-range  computers. 


•  Canada;  1-800-267-2777.  U.K.:  +44  344  486668.  France:  +33  1  47  75 0778.  Belgium;  +32  2723  S277.  The  Netherlands:  +31  3402 49199.  Sweden:  +46  8  752 7795.  Spain;  +34  1  556  0401 . 

West  Germany:  +49  69  666  6802.  Australia:  +61  2  437  6655.  Hong  Kong:  +852  5  892  0567.  Japan;  +81  3  221  9710.  Singapore:  +65  220  3248.  Latin  .America:  305-493-9880. 

Cognos,  PowerHouse,  QUIZ  and  PowerPlay  are  registered  trademarks,  and  InQuizitive  is  a  trademark  of  Cognos  Incorporated.  Other  marks  mentioned  are  the  property  of  the  respective  trademark  holders. 


INTEGRAL  &  IBM 


Deliver  SAA  Financial  and  HRMS 

Solutions  Today  1 


Register  Now 
for  a  Free 
Integrai/IBM 
Conference 


SAA  is  the  foundation  for 
the  new  decade  of  enter¬ 
prisewide  computins-  This 
free  Intesral/IBM  Conference 
will  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  need  to  implement . 
SAA  solutions  safely,  effi¬ 
ciently  and  cost  effectively. 

Conference  Schedule 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Charlotte 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

Grand  Rapids 

Hartford 

Honolulu 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

Newport  Beach 

New  york 

New  york 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Raleigh 

Richmond 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

St.  Louis 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Vtehington,  DC 


April  17 
March  20 
April  26 
March  22 
April  24 
April  19 
March  20 
May  2 
May  22 
March  29 
April  19 
April  3 
March  21 
May  15 
March  15 
May  2 
March  27 
March  7 
May  17 
March  27 
March  13 
April  24 
March  8 
March  13 
March  14 
April  17 
May  3 
March  8 
May  3 
March  29 
April  25 
May  10 
March  28 
March  6 
May  8 
May  1 
March  22 
May  1 
March  15 


REGISTER  NOW! 

THE  CONFERENCE  IS 
FREE  — 

BUT  SPACE  IS  LIMITED 

For  immediate  registration 
call  the  Integral/IBM  Confer¬ 
ence  Registration  Desk  at 
800/824-8199,  in  California 
800/824-8198,  in  Canada 
415/939-3900. 

Don't  delay.  Do  it  today 
or  you  might  miss  the  year's 
most  important  conference. 


We  Have  Answers 

Now,  when  you  need  thenn. 
Because  your  business’  prob¬ 
lems  can’t  wait  until  tomor¬ 
row. 


You  need  intesrated 
solutions  that  will  work 
across  all  platforms  —  main¬ 
frame,  midranse  and  PC. 
Intesral  is  deliverins  a  full, 
comprehensive  line  of 
financial  and  human  resource 
software  that  does.  And 
we’re  deliverins  it  today. 
Which  is  exactly  what  you’ve 
come  to  expect  from  IBM’s 
premier  business  partner. 


After  all,  we've  deliv¬ 
ered  more  DB2  solutions  than 
all  our  competitors  com¬ 
bined.  In  fact,  IBM  awarded 
us  their  Outstanding 
Achievement  Award  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  performance. 


So  if  you’re  ready  to  see 
what  SAA  solutions  can 
mean  to  your  company  — 
and  not  just  talk  about  them, 
as  many  others  do  —  come 
to  the  Integral/IBM  SAA  Con¬ 
ference  near  you  or  call  us 
today.  We’re  ready  to 
deliver. 

INTEGRAL 

2185  N.  California  Blvd. 

Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
800/824-8199, 
in  California  800/824-8198, 
in  Canada  415/939-3900. 


